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PREFACE 


ANY person who attempted to read the thousands of books 
and articles that have already been written about personality, 
and who also endeavored to keep up with the current litera- 
ture, would take upon himself a task which he would do well 
to complete in a lifetime. The extensive notice which person- 
ality has received indicates, among other things, that it is of 
perennial and wide interest to layman and scientist alike, and 
that the last word has not been said about it. 

The present volume is not offered as a technical treatise 
nor as a solution of the many perplexing problems which a 
study of personality presents. It is merely an attempt to treat 
the subject in a manner that will enable the reader to apply 
the material to everyday life. 

While personality as a whole is discussed, most of the book 
is concerned with the so-called pleasing personality and how 
it may be gained. As to the latter, the method of presentation 
that seemed to be best has been to take up the common faults 
that militate against the acquirement of such a personality, 
to show how they arise, and to offer constructive counsel 
based upon an understanding of the genesis of the faults. If, 
in places, the writer has dealt at some length with aspects of 
childhood it is because he is convinced, with many of his fel- 
low psychiatrists, that most of the personality deviations of 
adults had their beginnings in early life, and that childhood 
is the best period for forming a good personality. 

There are, of course, many theories of personality. Or, one 
might say, there are many schools of psychology practically 
all of which differ, to a greater or lesser extent, as to the de- 
velopment of personality and as to the importance of certain 
forces in the development. There are, for instance, the view- 
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points of the Psychoanalysts, the Behaviorists, the Individual 
Psychologists (Adlerians), the Gestalt Psychologists, and 
others. Though it is probable that the writer has leaned to 
the Adlerian concepts, he has endeavored not to be unduly 
partial to any one group, but to present, in an unbiased way, 
the ideas of the conservatives and what, to him, seems to be 
sound doctrine. 

No one is better aware than the writer of the book’s many 
faults and of its few virtues, if any. It has been said, how- 
ever, that if a book offers a reader but one useful suggestion 
it is worth the price asked for it. It is the writer’s hope that 
each reader will find in this book not only one but many 
useful suggestions. 


W. S. W. 
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CHAPTER I 
PERSONALITY AND SUCCESSFUL LIVING 


HuMAN desires are much the same the world over. It is 
probably true, therefore, that were we to ask a representative 
number of people what they wanted most out of life we 
should find three desires predominating, namely, the desire to 
be successful, the desire to be healthy, and the desire to be 
well liked by one’s associates. Many persons would doubtless 
include the desire to be happy. Health implies happiness, 
however. Nowadays health is not looked upon from a phys- 
ical point of view solely but from a mental aspect as well, and 
he who has a healthy mind cannot fail to be happy. 

Success is always relative; it has many degrees, many in- 
terpretations, and it is sought in many ways. One man aims 
high, another low, and both are successful, in their own esti- 
mation at least, if they hit their mark. In some fields of en- 
deavor, as science, the yardstick for measuring success is 
achievement in discovery or invention. ‘Io some persons suc- 
cess means the procuring of fame, or inclusion in the Social 
Register. The vast majority of persons gauge success by ma- 
terial possessions; indeed, the more money one earns or ac- 
quires the more successful one is considered to be; further, 
the higher one’s business and social worth is appraised, the 
more respect one receives. 

Though success is admittedly difficult to define, and to de- 
marcate by any general, inflexible standard we may, for all 
practical purposes, regard it as the attainment of a position, 
above mediocrity at least, in the particular activity in which 
one is interested. The higher one rises the greater the finan- 
cial rewards as a rule; and with them one is aided in satisfy- 
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ing desires dependent upon money—better living conditions, 
more leisure, the education of one’s children, elevation of 
one’s family socially, philanthropy, the pursuit of hobbies, 
and so on. 

The factor of interest deserves stress. A person may go 
far in his business or profession and be looked upon as suc- 
cessful by the world yet obtain little or no pleasure out of it; 
in fact, he may think that he has lived on the negative side 
of life and that he has been a failure. The feeling of success 
rarely obtains unless a person has liked his work, unless he 
has felt that he has accomplished something worth while and 
by his own honest efforts, that he has mastered difficulties, 
and that such returns as he has received have been merited. 
Heights reached, financial or otherwise, in other ways, as by 
chance, luck, inheritance, trickery, oppression, or which have 
held no lure or which have been very easily attained are 
usually fallow. Again, when a person’s work has been cre- 
ative, productive, it tends to promote greater satisfaction since 
it brings to fruition the strong desire inherent in all of us to 
build something, to leave something of ourselves behind us. 

True success has a social as well as an occupational facet. 
It comprises, in addition to business achievement, achieve- 
ment as a human being—as a citizen, a marital partner, a 
parent, and especially success in winning the regard and good 
will of one’s fellows; this striving also has an instinctive 
root, and if realized it gives satisfaction since it meets a 
fundamental need of the individual. Though success in both 
directions is desirable and worth working for, the latter is 
more important as a source of mental comfort. A person may 
gain business eminence, have stores of wealth, yet be miser- 
able if his contacts with others are unpleasant, if his fellows 
show that they dislike him. On the other hand, a person who 
has his fellows’ esteem and affection may never rise above 
mediocrity, and may have few of the material things of life 
yet be perfused with a sense of well-being and content. 

Whatever our criterion of success may be and in whatever 
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way we seek it, all of us want it. In fact, so anxious are we 
to be successful that there is scarcely any person of promi- 
nence whose “secrets” of success are not eagerly sought, 
widely published, and editorialized. 

If we analyze some of the numerous formule offered us 
so that we, too, may win success we shall find both the simple 
and the complex, the sublime and the ridiculous; indeed, we 
shall discover many prescriptions that contain incompatibles. 

Some persons, for instance, attribute their success to the 
inspiration and encouragement given them by their mothers, 
wives, or friends. Some ascribe the credit to abstention from 
alcohol or tobacco; to a practice of the Golden Rule, or to 
religion. Many, to the delight of the editors of inspirational 
literature, recommend (or their ‘“‘ghost writers’ recommend) 
hard work, rigid self-denial, long hours of study. A few rat- 
tle the bones of Samuel Smiles by saying that they are merely 
ordinary people who got lucky breaks. Views such as the 
latter are not in accord with popular notions as to how suc- 
cess Is arrived at, and since the persons’ positions in life ren- 
der ridicule unwise, the persons are said to be modest about 
their achievements, and their progress is attributed to some 
such quality as good health, character, vision, self-reliance, 
resourcefulness, and the like. 

Search as we may, the secret of success, if such there be, is 
elusive. The general impression one gains from the literature 
is that to achieve success one must be born a genius. At any 
rate it cannot apparently be had easily; it requires such 
Herculean effort, has so many requisites, asks so much more 
than we can give that we feel that we may as well resign 
ourselves to an ordinary position in life, and that if we 
manage to get by we are doing well indeed. 

A rugged aversion to success “hokum”’ forces us to observe 
that no man knows just what constitutes the “secrets” 
of success, nor can anyone correctly trace the ‘‘secrets’’ of the 
success of others; there is, therefore, no infallible guide to suc- 
cess, no specific formula, nothing which will guarantee suc- 
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cess in advance. We can, it is true, analyze the successful, 
note their predominating traits, and infer that their success 
is due to these traits. But even though the traits may have 
played important parts, their acquirement per se does not 
suffice to make another person successful, any more than the 
possession of the ingredients or recipe for making a cake, say, 
enables one to be a successful cake-maker, or the possession of 
paints, brushes, and artist’s frock suffices to make one a suc- 
cessful artist. The successful always have an indefinable 
something, an individuality of traits and an ability to use 
them which belong to them exclusively and which defy 
analysis or imitation. 

Though this is true there are certain qualities which are 
generally conceded to be contributive to success. There are, 
also, certain rules of the game which, if heeded, will enable 
one to use oneself to the best advantage, facilitate one’s 
progress toward the goal. Which ones are most valuable, 
whether in themselves or in combination, is a question whose 
answer will depend largely upon the point of view one has 
as well as the particular endeavor in which one engages. It 
will pay us, however, to examine those which are entitled to 
the most commendation and which have a general application. 

There is, for example, the factor of health, the importance 
of which should be too obvious to require discussion. The 
records of many business organizations show that at least 
20 per cent of those who fail owe it to physical impairments; 
were we to include those who are business casualties because 
of mental ill health—by which we mean personality diffi- 
culties—the percentage would be much higher. 

Character is essential. The worker has a right to demand 
character in the business in which he engages; that he will 
not, for example, be asked to do or say anything dishonor- 
able, that the goods or services he sells are not misrepre- 
sented. On the other hand, the employer has an equal right 
to require character of the employé. 

The continuity of any business depends upon its integrity, 
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upon the faith people have in it, and it is those associated 
with the business who must create that faith. If, therefore, 
a person is to put himself in line for success he must be de- 
pendable, a “square shooter’”—have character; and not only 
in his business dealings but in his purely personal affairs. 
Once upon a time it yas believed that what a man did out- 
side of working hours was his own business, but this is no 
longer the case. A person whose extra-occupational dealings 
are shady, whose motives and actions are open to suspicion, 
who grossly violates the codes of social behavior is unlikely 
to gain the approval of his fellows, of his superior officers, 
nor is he likely to inspire confidence in himself or in the par- 
ticular business with which he is connected. Further, it is 
practically impossible to divorce one’s private life from one’s 
business life; if a person is unreliable in one he tends to be 
unreliable in the other. 

Loyalty is, of course, a characterial trait, and a person of 
character is loyal. Loyalty is of sufficient importance, how- 
ever, to warrant special notice. 

Loyalty has many connotations. It implies, among other 
things, dependability, adherence to the ethics of one’s occu- 
pation, a willing and unselfish codperation with one’s fellow 
workers and one’s business superiors. Here also a person can 
rarely be loyal unless he is loyal “all over’—to his nation, 
his social groups, his home training, his religious faith, his 
family, his friends. ‘There are, too, many forms of disloyalty 
but probably the most destructive—to business and the per- 
son himself—is that of ‘“knocking”’ the firm, those in higher 
positions, of stirring up dissension by plots, suspicions, criti- 
cisms, grumblings, stabbings-in-the-back. Judases of this kind 
are the crucifiers of business; they have the friendship of no 
man and every man’s hand is against them. That they should 
be miserable, that they should be cast adrift once their 
treachery is discovered, and that they should find other places 
closed to them because their evil reputation has spread is 
understandable. 
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Attention to one’s appearance, cultured voice and diction 
are valuable not only in helping one upward occupationally 
but also in assisting one to obtain a desirable position. For 
instance, it is on record that of fifty persons accepted, during 
the past year, for positions paying $25,000 or more, nearly 
all were customers of establishments supplying only high 
grade wearing apparel. This may not prove anything but it 
is, at least, suggestive. 

Knowledge of one’s job, continued studiousness, training 
are other desirable qualities. While it is true that there is 
no noteworthy correlation between high intelligence and 
success, except perhaps in scientific and related fields which, 
incidentally, are the least pecuniarily profitable, statistics 
show that promotion and earning power tend to increase ac- 
cording to one’s intellectual and educational merits. 

In connection with the above it is worth noting that we 
live in a commercial and a mechanical age. The highly intel- 
lectual are valuable as educators, philosophers, research work- 
ers, in the arts and sciences, but they rarely fit into the com- 
mercial plane in which dependability, loyalty, and an ability 
to adapt oneself to the job and to fellow workers are more 
highly prized than brilliance alone. Most of the successful 
have only ordinary brain-power, which, however, they have 
exercised by study, specialized training in their particular 
work. 

Though intellectual superiority is not demanded, efficiency 
is. No man who is content with doing only what he has to 
do, with getting by, is likely to be efficient. And the efficient 
man, and the man who rises, while sometimes possessed of 
native business acumen, is usually a man of average intel- 
lectual endowment, but one who devotes himself whole- 
heartedly to learning all he possibly can about his job and 
his business as a whole. 

It is axiomatic that no one knows all there is to be known 
about any subject. And no field of endeavor is static; it is 
always progressive. If one is to progress also one must keep 
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up with it. A person who rests content that his college edu- 
cation, or his period of “breaking in” fully equips him for 
his work is due for a jolt once he discovers, as he surely will 
discover, that his knowledge is no longer salable, or salable 
at a discount. His behavior is on a parity with that of a mer- 
chant, say, who after stocking his store believes that he has 
enough merchandise and knows enough sales psychology to 
do him a lifetime. Like such a merchant he will either re- 
plenish his stock, make use of new ideas gathered from trade 
journals, personal contacts with others in similar activities, 
thought, experience, and the like, or he will soon find himself 
on the shelf, so to speak, with his out-of-date goods. 

Interest in one’s work is another requisite. Interest pro- 
motes enthusiasm, and leads to accomplishment; whereas dis- 
interest breeds apathy, boredom, self-centeredness, discontent 
and failure. 

Obviously a person cannot be interested in his work unless 
he has a laudable goal in view. Unfortunately many people 
sail an uncharted sea occupationally; they drift with the cur- 
rent of opportunity, looking only to present needs and present 
rewards; they therefore lack the drive, the sustained effort, 
the application which are essential for advance in any direc- 
tion. As Carlyle reminds us, the weakest living creature may, 
by concentrating upon a single object, accomplish something, 
whereas the strongest, by dispersing his over many, may fail 
to accomplish anything. 

Many persons lack interest in their work because they are 
ambitious only to make money; experience demonstrates that 
those who strive to make money the hardest have the least 
of it, while those who are chiefly concerned with doing good 
work are further advanced, occupationally and pecuniarily. 
While helpful in enabling us to realize our desires, and a 
prescription which, if filled, would cure the diverse ills of 
many, money is best regarded as a by-product, not as an end 
in itself. One must, of course, have thought for the material 
side of life, but a person who focuses upon money-making 
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alone, who thinks solely in terms of how much there is in a 
job for him, rarely achieves much of value, nor does he make 
notable progress, nor add greatly to the happiness of other 
people. 

Others—thirty per cent to be exact—lack interest in their 
work, make little or no progress and are discontented because 
they are misfits in their present positions. Some of them have 
no aptitude for the work in which they are engaged, or they 
are lacking in the intellectual or social requirements, though 
not wanting in the requisites for success in other fields of 
endeavor. Others are not supplied with the proper tempera- 
mental equipment. One man, for instance, fails or is mediocre 
because he is in work which brings him into contact with 
the public; he would do better and would be more content in 
solitary callings. Another attempts to shoulder responsibility 
or to direct enterprises whereas he is better fitted emotionally 
to work under direction, in pursuits which do not cause him 
anxiety or which do not require use of authority. Another, 
perhaps because of familial pressure or his own desire for 
prestige, ignores his natural talents and wastes his efforts in 
endeavors where his limitations forbid him success, or where 
he fails to find a sense of accomplishment and satisfaction. 

One’s proper place occupationally is often difficult to dis- 
cover. In general, a person tends to success in work which he 
really likes, which is usually the work he can do best; rather 
in work which he dislikes and which inspires no enthusiasm. 
There are, of course, times when because of financial or other 
reasons one must follow pursuits which lack appeal; but most 
people probably are free to engage in activities of their choice. 
Again, most people, were they to concentrate upon their pres- 
ent job, would develop enthusiasm for it, and would find it 
a stepping stone to better things. Many, however, neglect the 
present opportunity; they lack patience and wish to reach the 
heights quickly. Not infrequently one must experiment before 
one can discover one’s true sphere; 16 per cent of those in 
Who's Who engaged in many occupations before they found 
the places where they were most efficient and contented. 
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The above-mentioned qualifications are, as stated, those 
usually stressed. All are essential. Which is of most value is 
debatable. 

In the minds of most of us the most important determiner 
of success is ‘“‘brains,” knowledge. Indeed, so requisite do we 
regard it that from early childhood we are chiefly concerned 
with study, cramming. It is the cry of parents, teachers, 
people with success books and courses to sell. The presump- 
tion is that success depends upon the development of the in- 
tellect, upon how much information one has stored in one’s 
-mind. Having ample stores, one will climb the ladder rapidly; 
success will be inevitable. It is all very simple; know a little 
more than the other fellow and you will surpass him. If, for 
example, you make $5,000 a year and your neighbor makes 
$25,000 the reason is that he has five times more gray matter 
than you have. 

It is a fact, however, that none of the qualifications noted, 
nor any combination of them, is, in itself, sufficient for suc- 
cess. A person may fail, for instance, despite a. good charac- 
ter; indeed, he may fail because of it, because his character 
is hypertrophied. One may, too, have an eight-cylinder mind 
yet make less advance than a person whose mind runs on 
four, so to speak. Certainly were mere knowledge or intellect 
the sine qua non, all bright people should be at the heads of 
business enterprises; but countless thousands—seemingly well 
endowed, possessed of many natural and other advantages, 
for whom and of whom great things were predicted and ex- 
pected—get nowhere; they are wretched, the despair of their 
friends, the sorrow of their families, yet no one seems to 
know why they fail to achieve. So often does the poor scholar 
rise higher than the honor student when both are on their 
own in the world, that it has become proverbial that school 
eminence and success in life are far from being bedfellows. 
We note that many professional men—conceded to be 
brilliant by their associates, who are the best judges—are 
frequently less successful than their less smart fellows. In 
short, everyday experience incontestably shows that men of 
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mediocre mentality are as often as successful as, and many 
times more successful than, their intellectual betters. 

Neither success nor failure can be accounted for in any 
one way. Consequently there is no single signpost which will 
direct one to success and away from failure. As a rule there 
is a multiplicity of factors operative in every case. However, 
neither is accidental; as with everything that happens each 
has an explanation and each follows some law. 

Since none—or all—of the factors mentioned is adequate 
to account for success, it follows that something more is nec- 
essary. Were we to seek to discover this something, or the 
reason why some men succeed and others fail, we should be 
likely to find, in the vast majority of cases at least, that the 
most important single determinant is the emotional make-up 
of the individuals, the mental harmony that prevails, the na- 
ture of their personality traits. The same factor, namely, the 
personality make-up, would largely explain why one person 
is popular and another unpopular, one contented and another 
discontented, one prosperous financially and another barely 
able to make both ends meet. 

The dominance of personality among the requisites for 
success merits emphasis; it has long been neglected and its 
value has been least suspected. Heretofore we have paid at- 
tention to practically everything but a scientific study of the 
very large part which the emotions play in life, and have 
thereby invited failure both in business and socially. Rarely 
indeed has any effort been made to educate the emotions; the 
latter are generally permitted to develop and to express 
themselves as they will. Most of our faith has been placed 
in other forms of education which, though they may prepare 
us for jobs as jobs, do not get us ready for the business of 
living, nor help us to understand ourselves, to use ourselves 
efficiently, to adjust ourselves to the human element that is 
inextricably bound up in every field of endeavor. 

It can be stated dogmatically that for success knowledge 
and similar recommendations count not more than fifty per 
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cent; the remaining fifty per cent is represented by our be- 
havior, our mental attitudes, what kind of a disposition we 
have, upon whether we can cooperate with others, get along 
well with them. Given two persons of equal ability and equal 
opportunity it is safe to predict that he who has the better 
balanced emotional equipment will rise higher; what is more, 
he will be more popular and get more out of life generally. 
Indeed, it is far more auspicious for business and social ad- 
vancement to have a good personality make-up but to be of 
mediocre ability, than it is to have a superior intellect yet to 
have a displeasing personality. 

A little reflection should convince us of the tremendous 
value of the usually ignored factor of personality. 

If we recall the successful people we have known we may 
bring to mind some who were disagreeable but we shall find 
that they were the exceptions. Occasionally great ability will 
compensate for a major personality defect but a person of 
average intellect must adjust himself to other people if he 
is to be productive in, and to be retained by, a business or- 
ganization. None of us is self-sufficient; we must work with 
and live with other people, and we are more dependent upon 
our fellows’ good will than we realize. If we have the faculty 
of getting along with our associates, people take to us easily, 
show that they like us, are willing to take direction from us; 
and if we have any additional qualification for leadership 
advancement is rapid. On the other hand, if we are, say, 
solitary, grouchy, gloomy, quarrelsome, gruff, derogatory, 
frigid; in short, if we have disagreeable personalities we do 
not fit in well in business or social life and we are heavily 
handicapped. 

Again, if we have pleasing personalities we are good to 
have around, to work with and to live with. This is a 
weighty consideration. Life is short, and since at least one- 
third of our lives is spent with co-workers, business cannot 
afford to put up with unpleasant people. 

There are any number of good reasons why business is 
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on the lookout for those who, in addition to being able to 
do good work, have mental attitudes which promote har- 
monious relations with their fellows, and with the public 
should the work be such as requires contact with the public. 

For one thing, business realizes that a person who is over- 
come by deserved censure, or by criticism, ridicule, fear of 
what others may say or of failure is poor material for po- 
sitions requiring decision, responsibility, initiative. It realizes 
also that a person who habitually flares up on slight provo- 
cation, perhaps quits his job impulsively; or who is torn by 
grievances, depression, self-pity, prejudices, or who manifests 
other signs of emotional imbalance is a liability. The person 
is so occupied with himself that he cannot apply himself well 
to his work; he cannot give his best performance. He is 
likely to be a disturbing element, to lower the efficiency and 
to dampen the good spirits of others; one such person in an 
organization may be the source of continuous friction. It is 
indisputable that people work best where harmony obtains; 
that there is the least employment turnover, fewer strikes, 
protests, and other evidences of dissension. 

A person who reveals by emotional lack of control that 
he cannot manage himself certainly cannot manage men. In 
other days business was satisfied to give positions of authority 
to slave-drivers, the hard-boiled ; to gruff, domineering execu- 
tives, autocrats, the temperamental (the latter being a soft- 
pedal word for temper). There are a few of these persons 
left, but most of them have been cast adrift; they were los- 
ing propositions; they cost their firms too much financially 
and in the way of friendships. It is now acknowledged that 
the bossy type of person tends to create unrest, antagonism, 
decreased output; that men are best managed by those who 
regard them as co-workers, who treat them courteously, 
fairly, as human beings. 

Promotional material, and especially managers of men, are 
always in demand. Most of us have ordinary intelligence; 
this being so, and since it is not difficult for any average 
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person who applies himself to become proficient in his par- 
ticular trade or profession, numerous men who can do a cer- 
tain job equally well are easily had. Heads of business are 
aware of this, and consequently they are not searching for 
exceptionally bright people. While welcoming persons who 
are fitted by training for their jobs, who are interested in 
their work and who give all they have to it, business is par- 
ticularly desirous of men and women who can maintain 
pleasant relations with their business superiors, their equals, 
and their subordinates; in other words, of people who have 
agreeable personalities. These people are greatly in demand; 
and they are certain to rise higher than equally smart, even 
smarter, but unpleasant workers. 

“Promotion we might remember is often determined not by 
seniority, or intellectual ability, or the long hours of labor 
one has put in, but by a person’s proficiency in getting along 
with his associates. We might bear in mind as well that busi- 
ness is not a philanthropic institution. It has, of course, 
duties to its employés and patrons, but its primary purpose 
is to make money, and, like the individual, it has rivalry to 
meet. True, one may have worked for the firm over many 
years, one may have been faithful, have a large family, 
“need the money,” and so on; all of which merit considera- 
tion where promotion or an increase in salary is concerned 
but they are not enough to decide the issue. A person must 
demonstrate that he is advancing the firm materially, or that 
he gives promise of increasing its earning power. Obviously 
a person who rubs people the wrong way by reason of his 
disagreeable personality traits does not help to add to the 
firm’s dividends and pay checks. On the other hand, when a 
person promotes pleasant working conditions, productivity 
and demand are augmented, with a corresponding rise in the 
profits and, therefore, in the salaries that can be paid. 

Competition is the life, as well as the death, of many 
business enterprises. And there are many forms of compe- 
tition that must be met. 
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For instance, educational opportunities are at present 
easily available to the ambitious, and there are many trained 
applicants for the same position. But despite this, really good 
candidates are scarce, so scarce that, like baseball clubs, busi- 
ness has “‘scouts” to “size up” and “sign up” the promising 
material to be found in colleges and trade schools; again, 
business has schools of its own. In making selections ability 
counts, of course, but an agreeable personality counts as 
much, sometimes more; and he who has both rarely lacks 
enticing offers. 

Business realizes, however, that the obtaining of promising 
employés and the payment of high wages are not enough; it 
must have the employés’ good will if it is to retain them and 
if it is to prosper. If the workers are treated badly, say by 
managerial want of consideration for hygienic working con- 
ditions, by the demeaning behavior of domineering executives 
toward them, or if they are annoyed by dislikable fellow 
employés, their output is reduced, their morale is lowered, 
there is a great amount of hiring, firing, and voluntary resig- 
nations, and the business suffers in many ways. For instance, 
the workers seek positions with rival companies where work- 
ing conditions are better; and, as a rule, a good worker does 
not have much difficulty in making a connection. Further, 
the business suffers by the loss of potential good workers who 
are turned away by the “knocks” it receives from embittered 
former employés. 

Business must meet, too, the competition for capital with 
which to carry on or to expand. Obviously bankers, bond 
and stock investors are not disposed to put their money into 
an enterprise which gives indications of being on the tobog- 
gan; and such is likely to be inferred when the higher or 
lower officials are cantankerous in disposition, when there is 
a lack of codperation and a spirit of resentment and general 
dissatisfaction among the rank and file of the employés. Other 
things being equal, they will, however, often lend support to 
businesses which, though at present barely able to keep their 
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heads above water, have employés who are contented, the 
latter being in itself a good prognostic for the future of the 
enterprises. 

More important perhaps is the competition for public 
favor. This applies forcibly in these days of standardized 
products nationally advertised, of chain stores, mail order 
houses, good roads, quick deliveries. There are any number 
of places in any one city where one may obtain one’s material 
wants, and at as reasonable a price in one place as in another. 
For example, there are any number of drug stores, depart- 
ment stores, modistes, restaurants, hotels, grocery stores, 
hardware dealers, automobile supply houses, and so on, each 
of which is able to obtain its own supplies from many dis- 
tributors. There are, too, numerous physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, architects, builders, plumbers, etc. Consequently good 
service is not only good business because it entices trade, but 
it is absolutely necessary; the public must be pleased and he 
or she who can make friends for a business, who can create 
a feeling of welcome, of interest and appreciation, who can 
meet and deal with the public tactfully is worth far more 
than a person who has a giant intellect but who antagonizes 
the public. The former is a business builder; the latter turns 
it away, destroys it. 

It is true that we do not always prefer certain people in 
‘our business relations simply because they are agreeable; we 
give a thought to their ability, or to the quality of the goods 
they have to offer. Courtesy and pleasantness will not atone 
for ignorance, inferior merchandise, or an unkempt establish- 
ment; nor will a keen mind, an establishment of fine fixtures 
and fine goods, compensate for lack of fine manners. But, as 
stated, there are numerous people engaged in the same line 
of work who are of equal ability; and there are many estab- 
lishments which are equal in appearance and in character of 
merchandise. This being so, those that have the human ele- 
ment, that are not robotian, frigid, indifferent get many more 
opportunities to ‘‘do their stuff’ than those that reverse the 
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conditions; the disagreeable are passed by, or patronized but 
once, or as a last resort. 

Analysis will reveal that rarely do we seek out people, in 
business or socially, because they are smart, or cultured, or 
staunch citizens, or faithful members of the church; rather, 
because they are pleasant, considerate of us, ‘‘nice people,” 
because if we really like a person we can find many good 
points about him, some of which really belong to him and 
some of which we confer upon him because of our liking. 
On the other hand, persons, as well as places, we dislike and 
avoid are usually those that have unpleasant associations in 
our minds, either because of our personal contacts or because 
we have heard unfavorably about them. It has become a 
business axiom that a satisfied client is the best business get: 
ter there is, and word-of-mouth advertising excels all other: 
forms. Ability or quality of merchandise may gain one a fol- 
lowing but, other things being equal, the most prosperous 
businesses are usually built up by pleased persons who, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, send patrons by the good words 
they say. 

Our own experience should suffice to convince us of the 
desirability, in fact the necessity, of good-nature in business. 
All of us know that no matter how excellent an establish- 
ment may be in its appointments, the material comforts it 
offers its clients, the wares it sells, we get chilled and have 
an impulse to deal elsewhere when we are met curtly, when 
our wants are attended to with indifference, and by people 
who seem to feel that we should be very grateful for the 
privilege of doing business with the firm. We detect also 
synthetic smiles, welcomes,“ Thank You’s,” and regrets that 
come only from the lips, and we resent them. A mighty dif- 
ferent feeling exists when opposite conditions prevail; indeed, 
we find ourselves disposed to prolong our stay, or to return 
soon; we have a sense of being at home, among friends, that 
our patronage is valued, and we are prone to talk about our 
experience. 
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Were the millions engaged in work which brings them 
into contact with the public to realize the value of studying 
human nature and of striving to promote agreeable relations 
with everyone they meet, socially or in business, life would 
be more pleasant all around, business would be better, the 
persons would feel better and would find themselves climb- 
ing the ladder to something better than their present places. 
But relatively few make the effort. For instance, if we ob- 
serve closely the people we encounter in a business way, we 
do not find many who are really friendly, who wish to please 
us, who leave a good impression of themselves or of the par- 
ticular business house with which they are connected. Those 
that do are not long unknown to their superior officers; if 
the latter have not become conscious of their worth pleased 
clients are certain to bring it to notice. 

Parenthetically, a person who is the proprietor of a busi- 
ness may be privileged to turn prospective customers away by 
his behavior toward them, though it is debatable whether 
anyone has a right to cause pain needlessly. But a person who 
works for somebody else certainly has no right to do so; his 
contract, written or unwritten, is that he will render his em- 
ployer service; and service consists not only in doing good 
work but in treating people well. The employer is justified in 
demanding an attitude of cordiality toward the public, and 
the latter is entitled to it if for no other reason than that it 
indirectly pays the worker’s salary. 

When a worker antagonizes the public he renders his em- 
ployer a disservice, blackens the employer’s good business 
name, places the business in jeopardy. By a psychologic 
mechanism—the association of ideas—the unpleasantness at- 
taches itself to everything connected with the establishment— 
the goods it sells or the service it renders, the employés, even 
the proprietor, and the offended person is likely to trade else- 
where. The loss of one customer is bad enough but it is far 
from being the whole story of the damage done. The person 
rankles about the mistreatment, tells his family and friends 
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about it, and whether or not he intends to do so he boycotts 
the establishment by leaving the impression that the employer 
is no better than his employés, and that anyone who wishes 
to avoid a painful experience would do well to transact his 
business elsewhere. 

It might be called to attention that many of us regulate 
our behavior according to the social appraisement we give 
people. But no person can be ignored with impunity, whether 
he is garbed like a laborer or one of the elite, whether or 
not his patronage gives big or little direct financial returns. 
Every person has power for good or for ill over a business 
if only by the words he may say for or against it. Further, 
we cannot be truly friendly nor radiate friendliness unless 
we feel friendly, and if we really feel friendly we deal 
friendliness out impartially and are consistently friendly. 

Lest the reader assume that we are theorizing, there is 
ample factual proof of the tremendous influence wielded by 
a pleasing personality in business life. For example, a busi- 
ness bureau some time ago listed the various causes of dis- 
charge in a number of industries. It was shown that as many 
persons were not retained in their positions because of moral, 
social, and personality failings as for inaptitude and intellec- 
tual deficiency. It is open to proof also that failure to ad- 
vance can be traced, in an equal number of cases, to the 
same sources, the faults not being marked enough to cause 
discharge. 

If we make a study of the men who are chosen to head 
large enterprises we shall learn that while business sagacity 
and leadership are typical of them they are not necessarily 
intellectual supermen. Usually they are men of integrity, of 
equable temperament, who are favorably known to the pub- 
lic. Further, a study of enterprises that have prospered amaz- 
ingly will almost invariably show that they have been di- 
rected by men of character, of pleasing personalities, and 
who therefore have the good will and confidence of their 
employés, the stockholders, and the public generally. Those 
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that have fallen from high pinnacles owe it, in many cases 
at least, solely to an unwise change in management, to the 
replacement of pleasing individuals by gruff, aloof, employé-, 
stockholder-, and public-be-damned types of executives who 
have promoted by their attitude a “don’t-care” spirit and 
resentfulness among lesser officials, which spirit infected the 
entire personnel. 


The relation between our mental states and our physical 
well-being should be common knowledge. 

~ Usually we think of body and mind separately. And for 
purposes of description and because one or the other is most 
noticeably affected, we are accustomed to regard certain con- 
ditions as being either physical or mental almost entirely. 

For example, if a man breaks his leg or contracts pneu- 
monia his condition is considered as mainly physical. If he 
suffers a loss in the stock market or in love, the apparent 
effects are mostly mental. However, body and mind are not 
independent of one another; they are mutually dependent, 
and are connected by nervous pathways which act as carriers 
of impulses from one to the other and which normally serve 
to coordinate their activities. There is no physical state which 
does not react upon the mind, nor is there any mental state 
which is without influence upon the body. 

All of us are acquainted with the external manifestations 
of certain emotions. We realize, for instance, the mental 
origin of such conditions as blushing, laughter. We have ob- 
served also the physical alterations that mark anger, fear, 
depression, shyness. But a great many of us are not sufh- 
ciently cognizant of the internal effects of our emotions, and 
especially of the effects of mild emotional states. 

There is abundant experimental and clinical proof that 
unpleasant emotions have a detrimental influence upon the 
body. It has been conclusively demonstrated, for example, 
that such mental states as irritability, gloominess, anxiety, 
fret, suspiciousness, grievance, and the like (all of which 
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indicate emotional imbalance) lessen the secretion of di- 
gestive juices, slow up the movements of the intestines and 
stomach, with resultant poor appetite, poor digestion, con- 
stipation, and other ills, varying in degree of course upon 
the intensity and duration of the emotion. It has been 
demonstrated also that these emotional states alter the pulse 
rate, the respiration, the secretions of the ductless glands; in 
short, that they have a wide effect physically. When the 
emotion is acute and intense, the energy generated and dis- 
charged through the nervous system is often so powerful as 
to cause diarrhoea, palpitation of the heart, tremblings, 
asthmatic attacks, in addition to many other disorders whose 
method of production is usually not suspected by the 
sufferer. 

Naturally, when the body’s performances are impeded, or 
when their activities are needlessly speeded up by emotion, 
there results a draining of energy, a state of discomfort, 
lassitude, fatigue, which, of course, not only deprives one of 
the feeling of well-being but which also interferes with one’s 
working ability. Indeed, there is probably nothing which so 
depletes energy as a mind beset by unpleasant emotions. On 
the other hand, a pleasant state of mind helps one to digest 
better, to sleep better, gives one “pep,” wards off fatigue. 
One is thereby aided in one’s business progress, not only by 
reason of the health which facilitates efficiency but also be- 
cause one tends to have a better viewpoint fevers one’s work 
and one’s associates. 

The unpleasant emotions which characterize a disagreeable 
personality do not affect only the body; they act upon the 
mind as well. As their qualifying adjective indicates, they 
are unpleasant, not only to other people but to the person 
himself. And certainly a mind filled with grudges, jealousies, 
irritations, pessimisms, and so on, robs the person of happi- 
ness; he tends to be self-centered, to magnify slights and an- 
noyances, and, in general, to be in turmoil. Again, the re- 
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sultant physical disturbances add to his anxieties or whatever 
the predominating mental state may be. 

All of us doubtless desire to preserve youth and attractive- 
ness; these aid us in business and they have a social and a 
personal value. But we cannot be youthful or attractive if 
Wwe permit discordant emotions to control us. As we must 
have observed, both pleasant and unpleasant emotions mirror 
themselves in our countenances; they preserve the appear- 
ance of youth or destroy it, draw people to us or turn them 
away. What is more, they actually keep us young or age us, 
if organic changes are to be taken as indices of age. It is 
well known to medical science that cheerful persons are, as 
a rule, younger-looking and have fewer physical impairments 
indicating wear and tear than pessimistic persons of the 
same life age. ‘here are many so-called secrets of youth, but 
there is probably none which outranks a cheerful disposition. 

We do not mean to imply that the traits which constitute 
a pleasing personality generate health in themselves, or that 
they cure disease, especially organic disease. They have posi- 
tive value, however, in that they facilitate proper physical 
and mental performance, and thereby they prevent the dis- 
turbances which would occur if mental discord obtained. If 
we happen to be victims of ills which are purely results of 
mental turmoil a change of emotions will usually suffice to 
bring about a cure. Even in organic ailments, or impairments 
not traceable to the emotions, the right mental attitude will 
lessen pain or discomfort and expedite recovery; or if the 
disorder is chronic and incurable it will add length to our 
lives. Often physical disturbances are more severe subjec- 
tively and last longer than they should because of the associ- 
ated mental state, not because of the disturbances themselves. 

Of practical interest in. connection with health and per- 
sonality is the fact that over two million people, in the United 
States alone, are engaged in caring for the sick. Those. in 
most direct contact are physicians and nurses. Obviously the 
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most successful of these, the persons whose services are most 
desired, are those who are cheerful, tactful, sympathetic, who 
look upon the sick person as an individual who has an illness, 
not as another “‘case.” Not only do their patients ot, less 
but they get well faster. 

It has long been known that recovery from illness is not 
always a matter of the pills or potions one takes; in very 
many instances it is more dependent upon the care one re- 
ceives, and especially upon the personality of the attendant 
physician and nurse. From ancient days it has been taught 
that he cures most often and most rapidly in whom there is 
the most confidence, who inspires liking. Doubtless, as in 
other walks of life, many attendants of the sick wonder why 
they are less in demand than others whom they equal, if not 
surpass, so far as mere ability is concerned. Here as else- 
where the answer resides not in knowledge solely but also 
in what kind of a personality one has. If one is snappy, is 
wanting in “the bedside manner,” or is otherwise disagree- 
able one will be likely to be called upon only when the 
services of others are not available; but given only average 
ability and a pleasing personality one is certain to be sought 
after and to get results where brilliant minds often fail. 


The desire to have friends, to be on good terms with our 
associates, is natural. Not only has it an instinctive basis but 
experience and intelligence show us that the good will of 
our fellows pays us richly, both spiritually and materially. 

For instance, when we see evidence that our fellows es- 
teem us and are friendly toward us we have a feeling of 
gusto; the opposite depresses us. When our co-workers are 
congenial we do more work and are in better spirits than 
when conditions are reversed; indeed, when we do not get 
along well with our fellow-workers the hours drag, our work 
slows up, we desire to get away from the unpleasant situa- 
tion, and we tend to take days off, making excuses—such as 
not feeling well, a headache, etc.—when the real reason for 
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_ our absences is that we want to avoid the disagreeable con- 
tacts incident to our work. Similarly our domestic life is 
either pleasurable or painful, temporary or enduring, depend- 
ing upon the harmony or disharmony that obtains in the 
household. 

There are, indeed, many other rewards. Thus, compati- 
bility with our fellows enables us to enjoy their companion- 
ship; it gains us invitations to their homes, their social 
affairs; it leads them to prefer us in their business dealings. 
Further, it may gain us admission into desirable clubs, social 
organizations of various kinds; perhaps election to public 
office. Far more high places—socially and politically at least 
—are won by popularity than by any other means. 

‘The companionship of one’s own sex is pleasurable but so 
is that of the opposite sex, especially if one has not reached 
life’s winter. This, too, is natural. To be admired and de- 
sired, to love and be loved, is what every normal person 
wants and what every person needs for a full and happy life. 

Many persons eagerly seek the ‘‘secret” of popularity. 
Later we shall have more to say about it. Here it might be 
noted that rarely is it to be found in the salon of the face 
lifter, the beauty expert, the couturier, the gland expert. 
Pulchritude helps of course; there is something of value in 
being “good to look at,” but many pulchritudinous persons 
are unpopular, and are difficult to live with unless they get 
the condescension and flattery which they feel are their due; 
on the other hand, many plain people are popular indeed. 
Accomplishment helps also but it is not essential; many a 
“dumb Dora” whose envious associates “‘can’t see how she 
does it” is the “belle of the ball” whereas her more intelli- 
gent sisters are wall-flowers. And she gets on socially because 
she has charm, which simply means that she has personality. 

A smile attracts; a frown repels. The one pleases; the 
other displeases. And just as we draw away from anything 
that pains us physically, so do we, in accordance with 
psychologic laws, draw away from, and wish to avoid, per- 
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sons who pain us by their disagreeable mental traits. On the 
other hand we are attracted to and seek the society of per- 
sons who give us pleasure. A pleasing personality therefore 
promotes popularity; its opposite invites unpopularity. 


We have, then, sufficient reasons for paying attention to 
our emotional life, to what kind of personalities we have. 
Though not the sole determinant of success, health and popu- 
larity, a pleasing personality is a major factor; one may, at 
times, realize one’s desires without it but not to the full and 
one is sure to have more obstacles to overcome. And not only 
does it help one to rise higher and more rapidly, to gain 
friends and the rewards of accomplishment, but it enables 
one really to enjoy life while doing so. 

If therefore we are not getting along as well or as quickly 
as we think we should, if our desires are being frustrated, it 
will pay us to do a little reflective thinking so as to ascertain 
the cause. It may be that we lack one or many of the im- 
portant qualifications other than the required personality 
make-up; the latter, no matter how pleasing, will not en- 
tirely compensate for marked deficiencies of intelligence, say, 
nor of character. But in a great many instances the failures 
and near-failures have all that is necessary for advancement 
except emotional harmony. The possibility, rather the proba- 
bility, that their emotions need training is rarely given a 
thought, however, and consequently no steps are taken to 
correct the true fault. Instead, the persons strive to improve 
where improvement is not particularly indicated, or they give 
up, salving their self-esteem by blaming lack of opportunity 
or by other alibis. This is regrettable since, in most cases, the 
personality deviations are minor and alterable. 

It is well to bear in mind always that whether or not we 
make good in life depends largely upon ourselves; there are 
self-made failures just as there are self-made successes. To 
be sure business and social casualties are sometimes due to 
conditions beyond a person’s control. This is not the rule; 
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on the contrary. The majority of us have adequate gray mat- 
ter; we need only make good use of it if we are to arrive 
somewhere. And we can acquire habits of industry and the 
like. Further, we can acquire a desirable personality if we 
will only endeavor to know ourselves as we really are, face 
the facts, and strive to rid ourselves of objectionable mental 
traits. No one who does acquire it will be a loser; it is, to 
use the language of the financial experts, a gilt-edged invest- 
ment rather than a speculation, good not only for the long 
pull but also for the high dividends it pays in the present. 


CHAPTER II 
WHat PERSONALITY Is 


PERSONALITY is a word we employ freely enough but most 
of us have a vague idea as to its meaning and are at a loss 
to define it readily and with precision. Nor is our confusion 
lessened by resort to authoritative fonts of information. In- 
deed, the scientists seem to be agreed only by disagreeing as 
to just what personality signifies. 

For instance, some psychologists use the word to indicate 
one’s aggregate mental characteristics exclusive of the intel- 
lectual ; others include all mental traits but omit the physical ; 
others consider personality to be the social adaptability of an 
individual ; still others regard it as uniqueness. 

One even finds heretical skepticism among high acade- 
micians as to the existence of personality. What we call 
personality is said to be merely something conferred upon us 
by others and a product of the influence we have had upon 
them. Moreover, it is to be measured, if, indeed, it can be 
measured at all, by one’s “social stimulus values’; that is, 
one’s ability to obtain reactions from other people. 

As to the popular and the scientific criteria of personality, 
it might be said that the former, though using more pic- 
turesque and succinct language, are not much less practical, 
nor much less informative than the latter. 

Thus, if when you make your appearance at a social gath- 
ering, say, the conduct of the people present is noticeably 
altered, if they turn their eyes in your direction and keep 
them there; if, in case you are a lady, the gentlemen preen 
themselves, lose interest in their partners and gather around 
you; if, in case you are a gentleman, the ladies hastily reach 
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for their mirrors and powder puffs, put on their best smiles 
and endeavor to get your notice, your rating is a hundred 
per cent or thereabouts; you have a lot of “It”; you’re a 
“big shot” so far as personality is concerned. If you fail to 
receive any particular attention, if nobody seems to give a 
hang whether you’re there or not, you get a great big “cart 
wheel,” a zero; you're a “dud,” a “flat tire’; you haven’t 
any personality. 

When we think of a given person’s personality there 
generally comes to consciousness a mental picture of him, 
and especially conspicuous are the impressions he has made 
upon us by reason of our contacts with him. Some of these 
impressions are formed by the dominant aspects of his general 
appearance but, for the most part, they are derived from his 
visible emotional reactions, that is, from his behavior; and 
such behavior as is typical of him, habitual, outstanding, is 
taken as indicating his make-up, his personality, and a suit- 
able label is found for describing it. Thus we say that a 
person is aggressive, courteous, pleasant, arrogant, tempera- 
mental, and so on. 

This concept of personality is as accurate and as compre- 
hensible as any now available. We may consider personality 
to be, therefore, the person himself, his general make-up and 
characteristics. He reveals the latter mostly by what he does, 
for example by his poise or the lack of it; or by his emotional 
responses. 

What a person does, his behavior, is, of course, merely an 
outward expression of internal activities. It is not always a 
true index of a person since thought and feeling may be 
concealed and impulses to action may be suppressed. Another 
point is that behavior varies under different circumstances}; 
a person may, for instance, be shy in certain situations but 
not in others; honest in some directions but dishonest in 
others, so that the attributes given him may be only partially 
true. Further, our impressions are largely subjective; in other 
words, we tend to catalog a person according to our own 
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feelings, our likes and dislikes, rather than according to 
purely objective standards of measurement or classification. 

In general, however, behavior affords a fairly reliable 
guide as to what is going on within a person, as to what he 
is, and it is the best criterion we have at present for forming 
an estimate of him. While, as stated, thought and feeling may 
be concealed, they usually show themselves, if not directly 
then indirectly, unconsciously. Again, by frequent repetition 
behavior tends to become fixed, and what a person does or 
will do under certain conditions is predetermined by his 
previous conduct, and his conduct can be predicted with 
reasonable certainty. 

Despite the above facts we cannot fully understand nor 
explain personality by reducing it to behavior, any more than 
we can obtain a satisfactory conception of a watch, say, solely 
by noting that it keeps time. When any response is made it 
is the whole organism that responds; some parts are more 
directly concerned and express themselves more than others 
to be sure, but all participate to a greater or lesser extent. 
An adequate idea of personality can be had, therefore, only 
when we know all of the factors that are operative in gov- 
erning behavior; and to ascertain them we must know, among 
other things, the structure of the organism, the relation of 
its parts to one another, the forces that act upon them, the 
particular reactions that result from certain experiences, why 
these responses vary at times, and why they are unlike the 
responses of another person subjected to the same stimulus. 

Personality is, then, much more complicated and inclusive 
than we ordinarily consider it to be. It is, as before stated, 
best regarded as the sum total of all the physical and mental 
characteristics of an individual, the active and the dormant, 
the hereditary and the acquired, the apparent and the hid- 
den; these belong to the individual and all have roles in 
determining his conduct, the latter indicating what his 
make-up is. 

Consequently any real study of personality must consider 
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the person in his entirety. It must inquire, for instance, into 
the quality of his physical and psychic equipment, what use 
is made of it, how its components are coordinated. It must 
seek to know the individual’s past, his biologic background, 
the experiences he has undergone and which have helped to 
form his patterns of thought and conduct. It must peer below 
the level of consciousness to discover what conflicts exist, the 
hidden motives of his behavior, motives of which he may 
not be aware and which can often be revealed only by 
analysis; in other words, it seeks to know not only what a 
person is but, to use the vernacular, how he got that way. 
So studied, one is enabled to gain valuable information as 
to the person’s physical and mental assets and liabilities, his 
strivings, the struggles he is making, often unwisely, to real- 
ize them, and thus one is better prepared to understand him, 
to interpret his behavior, and to offer constructive advice 
wherever it may be indicated. Description is helpful but it 
is not enough; scientific and practical considerations demand 
that we know not only what a person does but why he 
does it. 

It may be that we shall gain a better comprehension of 
personality by dissecting it into its chief components and by 
discussing these briefly. 

On the physical side personality is contributed to by a 
person’s body systems, the functioning of the various organs, 
the physique, the degree of muscular activity. As we shall 
note in the following chapter, somatic influences markedly 
affect our mental life. They have an influence upon other 
people as well; and what other people think of us, and what 
we think they think and expect of us, have an important rdle 
in determining our feelings and in regulating our behavior 
toward them. For example, a favorable appearance and a 
good physique of which we are aware tends to generate self- 
confidence, form parts of the mental picture others have of 
us and are likely to elicit favorable responses from them. In 
this connection it might be observed that we all have a re- 
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spect for size, for physical adequacy; even though a person 
is inferior to us intellectually, socially, or in other ways we 
are inclined to fear him, to envy him, or to admire him, and 
to defer to him, to some extent at least, if he is obviously our 
superior physically. 

To be weighed also are such considerations as a person’s 
environment, occupation, home life, religion, clubs, hobbies, 
sports, philanthropies. These affect a person’s thought and 
conduct but they are more important as indications of his 
conscious and unconscious tendencies, as expressions of what 
manner of man he is—his education, training, social posi- 
tion, interests, prejudices, points of view, sentiments, and the 
like. 

On the purely mental side, personality draws upon intelli- 
gence. Intellect varies in degree. And it is made up of many 
components none of which is equally well developed in any 
two persons. Further, the relationship which they bear to one 
another differs. ‘Thus, one person is bright, another is dull 
along certain lines; one has a good memory, another has poor 
recall; one has good judgment, another is deficient in that 
respect; one has mechanical or practical ability, another is 
more of a theorist; one is alert, spontaneous, another is slug- 
gish to comprehend and to carry ideas to execution. While 
the degree of intelligence is important, the most weighty fac- 
tor is how well balanced the intelligence is in respect to the 
other components of the mind, how much control it exercises 
over them. 

Personality also includes character. Popularly character is 
regarded mostly in a religious or moral sense which is not 
sufficiently inclusive. It is also used to denote occupational 
qualifications, one’s rating in certain fields of endeavor, one’s 
“character” as a lawyer, say; as well as the possession of 
odd, and generally humorous, qualities, as ‘‘He’s quite a 
character.” Scientifically there is still lack of agreement as 
to the proper connotation of the word; most often, probably, 
it is used in the same sense as personality; that is, to denote 
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the general make-up of a person, and especially the traits 
which distinguish one person from another. 

Confusion will be avoided if we reserve the word not only 
for religious and moral traits but also for traits which indi- 
cate a person’s attitude toward himself, his work, his fellows, 
life and the world in general. It thus refers to such qualities 
as resoluteness, perseverance, loyalty, decision, self-reliance, 
will power, sense of responsibility, considerateness of others, 
integrity, tenacity of purpose, ideals. Character is not, of 
course, inborn but is built up by experience. 

The temperament or emotional disposition of a person 
usually receives most notice in a study of personality since 
it most colors a person’s behavior and has most influence upon 
others. The traits which are considered temperamental? are 
derived from instincts each of which has an accompanying 
emotional or feeling tone. Though all of us inherit instincts, 
their strength, and consequently the activity of their asso- 
ciated emotions, depend upon the play they have received, 
especially in early life. 

Thus, all of us have the capacity to fear but not all of 
us betray fear to the same degree, nor do all of us experience 
fear in the same situations. One person is more or less con- 
stantly fearful; another is fearful only occasionally. All of 
us have the capacity to be angry but one person is quick to 
become angry whereas another is calm, perhaps humorous 
under the same conditions. As a rule some particular emo- 
tional quality is typical of each person and he is labeled ac- 
cording to the emotional state which is most in evidence. 
For example, he is said to be fearful, courageous, good- 
tempered, bad-tempered, pugnacious, affectionate, cold, and 
so on. 

Included under temperament are various points of view 
toward men and things, which though modifications of in- 


1 A temperamental trait is usually mild and continuous. If intense 
it becomes a passion, as intense anger or fear. A mood is an aggra- 
vated feeling tone which usually follows or precedes a period of 
emotional stress, as a depressed mood, an angry mood. 
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herent tendencies, are more matters of education, social pres- 
sure, experience. These are the so-called sentiments. Some of 
them are active most of the time, others are manifest only 
occasionally. Whatever the outstanding sentiments may be 
they are regarded as distinguishing parts of the personality 
and the person is known as, say, selfish, courteous, patriotic, 
social, or the opposite. 

As stated, personality is not, in the true sense of the term, 
any one of these various factors but all of them, and espe- 
cially their method of expression and the unity that exists 
between them. From the point of view of efficient living, 
agreeable contacts with one’s fellows, and content, a desir- 
able personality obtains when there is an even development 
of and a coordination between the various components of 
personality. This promotes tranquillity, prevents discords, and 
facilitates ease of adjustment to the needs of the organism 
and the difficulties imposed by the environment. 

It is rarely that even development or perfect harmony pre- 
vails. When minor, however, the irregularities are not par- 
ticularly detrimental. 

Marked over-development in any one field is likely to have 
an atrophying or otherwise harmful effect. ‘Thus, over- 
development of the emotions tends to hamper reason, to make 
one impulsive, thoughtless. An over-developed religious or 
moral character may cause one to be fanatical, ascetic, cold, 
merciless to those who do not conform to one’s own 
standards. 

Under-development is, in general, less serious providing 
that too many fields are not involved. Thus, under-average 
intelligence does not necessarily imply, nor does it lead to 
general deficient development of the personality, nor is it 
incompatible with useful living and social adaptability. As 
should be obvious, characterial maldevelopment is grave. 

Since no two persons receive the same biological birth en- 
dowment, nor undergo identically the same environmental 
influences which modify innate dispositions and generate par- 
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ticular mental attitudes toward oneself, men and things, it 
follows that the strength, relationship, and method of ex- 
pression of one person’s traits will be unlike those of any 
other person; each person will therefore have physical and 
mental characteristics which set him apart, both in his own 
mind and in the minds of others, from every other person. 

All of us appreciate the truth of this; we know, for in- 
stance, that the voice, bearing, mannerisms, facial expression 
of one person are not exactly like those of any other person. 
It is this dissimilarity which gives each person an individual- 
ism, his own peculiar personality. 

Everyone, then, has a personality, whether we consider it 
good, bad or indifferent. Ordinarily, however, when we say 
that a person has personality we do not have reference to his 
make-up as a whole, nor to how he differs from others; we 
have in mind ruling characteristics, qualities which are so 
striking or distinctive as to command immediate interest in 
the person; indeed, as connoting distinctiveness, the word 
personality is sometimes applied—though questionably—to 
things, as houses, rooms, works of art. The more attention 
the person attracts and the more influence he wields over 
others by reason of his personal force the more personality 
he is said to have. On the other hand we say that certain 
persons have no personality, or that they have weak per- 
sonalities, meaning that they do not impress us, do not inter- 
est us, or that they have faults which do not invite our 
respect, as indecision, undue suggestibility, unreliability, 
frigidity. 

That some persons have personality in the sense that they 
have a marked influence upon our behavior toward them is 
a matter of common experience. For example, we encounter 
numerous people daily but only a few of them are remem- 
bered; most of them are drab, colorless; we do not care 
particularly if we never see them again. Others quickly gain 
our attention, we feel drawn to them; even though we meet 
them casually we have the idea that there is something out- 
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of-the-ordinary about them. We know, too, that in every 
walk of life there are persons who achieve wide notice, both 
inside and outside of their circles, despite the fact that many 
of their ignored fellows are their equals, even their superiors 
in various ways. Thus, there are many baseball players, ath- 
letes in general, who have equal merit but only a few hold 
a prominent place in the public’s regard. "The same may be 
said of physical charm, namely, that of a group of pulchri- 
tudinous persons some will stand out over the rest. 

Just what it is that causes some persons to have this sort 
of personality, and why other persons lack it, it is often diffi- 
cult to say. Generally, when describing the persons, we say 
that they are forceful, masterful, gracious, colorful, mag- 
netic, and so on. These terms give us an inkling as to the 
peculiar qualities of the persons and as to the specific effect 
the persons have had upon us, but they rarely afford a clue 
as to the source of the impressions, and if asked we are 
usually at a loss to explain it. 

It is likely in these cases that we are influenced in more 
than one way, and more through our unconscious minds than 
through our conscious minds. Thus, the persons may have 
traits, physical or mental, which remind us unconsciously of 
persons we have known in the past, who have had a par- 
ticularly pleasant or dominating influence upon us; they may 
have power over us because of their resemblance to our 
ideals. Or it may be that they have traits which we greatly 
desire and admire, and they attract us for this reason. 

Such explanations may account for our own impressions 
but they are inadequate in explaining influence over large 
numbers. In some of these instances the reason is that the 
persons have special abilities or have accomplished great 
things which have a wide appeal, which excite general curi- 
osity or admiration, and which cause the persons to be care- 
fully studied, to be sought out, and to have “news value’; 


practically all famous persons are “‘personalities” rather than 
mere persons. 
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Most often, probably, the secret of some person’s power 
to arouse favorable interest is that they have traits which 
are better developed than in most of us. These traits are 
conspicuous, command notice; and if they tend to be objec- 
tionable per se they do not cause discord because they are 
balanced by the personality make-up as a whole. Thus, a 
self-assertive person who has an agreeable disposition gains 
more attention and approval than a person who is offensively 
self-assertive, or whose behavior is otherwise repugnant. Even 
though we are not in sympathy with such a person’s views, if 
he does not antagonize us, if he is not intolerant or oppres- 
sive, if he is charitable toward his fellows or has other 
redeeming features we give him credit for sincerity, positive- 
ness, the courage of his convictions, “personality,” and are 
disposed to have regard for him. 

In many instances it is likely that some persons obtain 
more than average attention and are considered to have “‘per- 
sonality” because their individuality has a chance to show 
itself. They are not, like a great many of their fellows, atti- 
tudinizing, patterning themselves after other people, con- 
sciously trying to make impressions. There are, of course, 
other explanations for so-called forceful personalities; we 
shall refer to them in connection with personality and 
leadership. 

In this volume we are chiefly interested in the “pleasing 
personality.” While complex enough it is relatively much 
more simple to comprehend than personality as a whole. 

A pleasing personality is, as the adjective indicates, one 
that pleases others, which gains their good will, rouses their 
pleasurable feelings, the most powerful appeal there is. Its 
content is made up of social traits practically entirely, as 
amiability, friendliness, cheerfulness, courtesy, considerate- 
ness; in contrast to such traits as self-centeredness, selfishness, 
irritability, depression, sullenness, and the like. 

The traits that make up a pleasing personality belong to 
the realm of temperament. They are governed, therefore, by 
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what emotions one has, by the emotional balance that ob- 
tains; given the right emotions a good adjustment in one’s 
social contacts naturally follows and it is this type of adjust- 
ment which is called for if one is to have a pleasing per- 
sonality. The traits are more products of training than of 
heredity; consequently they can be acquired. 

A pleasing personality is dependent upon the possession of 
desirable qualities which make up personality as a whole but, 
paradoxically, it is largely independent of them. 

Thus, one is aided in gaining a pleasing personality by 
regard for externals, as posture, dress, one’s manners, neat- 
ness, the voice; but the reactions we elicit from others are 
more determined by internals; that is, by what emotional 
states we arouse in our fellows through our own feelings. 
Externals will not do much to compensate for mental traits 
which are objectionable; further, we may, by reason of ex- 
ternals, make a good first impression but if we have disagree- 
able mental traits these are prone to show themselves and 
we shall not be able to “wear well” without which quality 
no personality deserves to be considered pleasing. Externals 
do count; indeed, attention to them may provide the charm 
which is now lacking and it will, in any case, serve to improve 
the personality. 

Again, a pleasing, even a powerful personality can be had 
without a commanding physical presence, comeliness, or per- 
fect health; these are contributory however. Observation of 
the best liked persons in our social and business groups will 
certify to the truth of the statement. It is well attested by 
history. Madame de Stael was extremely popular and exerted 
wide influence despite ugliness. Napoleon was short-statured, 
a victim of indigestion, and was said to have suffered from 
epileptoid seizures. Lincoln was ungainly in anatomical 
make-up and was careless of his personal appearance. Roose- 
velt was below average size, was blind in one eye, and had 
a poor speaking voice. 

All rules have their exceptions, including the rule that suc- 
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cess is greatly dependent upon the possession of a pleasing 
personality. Jay Gould, Commodore Vanderbilt, the elder 
Morgan, Joseph Pulitzer, among others, did not impress 
people as being disciples of good cheer and friendliness, not 
in their business dealings at any rate. We should not, of 
course, be guided by the exceptions, and since our health and 
appearance do affect our feelings we cannot afford to be 
neglectful of them. 

It might be added that there is no particular physical type, 
no special color of hair or eyes which causes one person to 
be more attractive or more pleasing than another. Specific 
physical traits may or may not appeal to certain persons 
insofar as they arouse their preformed likes and dislikes but 
they do not have a wide influence. 

A pleasing personality can be had also despite lack of intel- 
lectual brilliance. Intelligence should help one to make good 
adjustments to one’s fellows but it is not, per se, the well 
spring of desirable conduct. Many intelligent persons are 
heavily handicapped because they are preys of biases, of dis- 
turbing emotions which cause them to be very disagreeable 
to their associates; many, too, are “bad” citizens, anti-social. 
If one moves in a cultured society, a well developed intellect 
aids in creating a favorable impression and in maintaining 
one’s status, but intellectual mediocrity, if not associated with 
boorishness, unkemptness, marked ignorance of the social 
amenities—all of which can be altered—is far from being a 
barrier to social popularity on a wide scale. 

Nor is a pleasing personality dependent upon character, in 
a religious or moral sense, providing that one’s delinquencies, 
if any, are not serious; in fact, some human frailties often 
lend color to a personality. Many a “black sheep” who is, say, 
affectionate, good-hearted, is often much more interesting and 
better liked than many a “pillar of the church” or “staunch 
citizen” who is gloomy, secretive, repressive, cold, unsympa- 
thetic to human foibles, who always “views with alarm’ and 
strives to interfere with the innocent pleasures of others. 
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One must, of course, have character, broadly interpreted. 
For example, one must be above board, a “square shooter,” 
a “man of his word,” and not be guilty of flagrant violations 
of social expectations. If one is known as, say, “two faced,” 
tricky, undependable, given to taking unfair advantages, in- 
gratiating, hypocritical, one is certain to be disliked. It might 
be noted that such faults of character cannot be successfully 
concealed, at least not for long; they inevitably betray them- 
selves, despite glad hands, affected smiles, and other super- 
ficial insincerities. 

Though a pleasing personality is composed of traits which 
are pleasant to the person himself and to others it must not 
be inferred that such traits must always be in evidence. For 
one thing, perfect equability of temperament—while the ideal 
—is practically impossible; everyone is subject to fluctuations 
of mood. But more important is the fact that disturbing 
emotions are requisite and are expected at times. Thus, a man 
who never got angry, who took insult and injury meekly, 
would be looked upon as spineless and would not have the 
regard of his fellows; again, he would be disliked because 
he would probably be wishy-washy, easily taken advantage of, 
unduly suggestible. Just as some persons fail, both in busi- 
ness and socially, because they have too much anger, so do 
many persons fail because they do not have enough. Similarly 
a person who betrayed no anxiety in occasion, say when a 
member of his family was seriously ill, or who felt no fear 
when fear is the common reaction, might be considered too 
much unlike his fellows, too inhuman to be acceptable to 
them. In other words, unpleasant emotions have a place, but 
since the usual circumstances of life do not require them or 
justify them often, they should not have the ascendancy. 

One cannot, of course, please all people. A pleasing per- 
sonality may be said to be, therefore, a combination of quali- 
ties which please most people most of the time. And as a 
rule it is possible to please most people most of the time. 
Even when one cannot meet their desires or see things as 
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they see them one can refrain from offending them. For in- 
stance, one can disagree without being disagreeable; one can 
deny a request yet give the impression that one cannot do 
otherwise and that the other person would have acted in the 
same way if in one’s position. 

In order to be pleasing our personalities must be both 
flexible and inflexible. On the one hand they must be constant 
enough so that our behavior is reasonably predictable, so that 
others will know what we are likely to do under certain 
conditions, especially the ordinary conditions of daily life. It 
is by a person’s usual behavior that we form judgments of 
him and which is at the root of our like or dislike of him. 
If a person is eccentric, erratic, or too changeable in his be- 
havior we cannot “get a line on him,” we have difficulty in 
understanding him, we are inclined to be uneasy in his pres- 
ence, to be mistrustful or fearful of him, and to withdraw 
from him. It is especially in respect to characterial traits that 
rigidity is most demanded ; we expect a man to act as he has 
acted before, and if his past behavior has been favorable we 
are disposed to believe that such will continue and, there- 
fore, to recommend him for positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, to depend upon him. 

On the other hand one’s personality must be flexible 
enough so that it can readily adapt itself to different persons 
and situations. The basic traits of one’s personality are more 
or less fixed, but they have, when properly co6drdinated, sufh- 
cient elasticity and interplay to permit certain traits to be sub- 
dued or accentuated according to the requirements of the 
particular persons or situations one encounters, and thus ease 
of adjustment is facilitated. 

As we all have doubtless observed we display, and we may 
be said to have, different personalities in daily life. As Oliver 
Wendell Holmes remarked, every John Smith is six John 
Smiths. Certain traits typify us at home, different traits are 
dominant when we are, say, at the office, at church, at play, 
when we are ill, when in the presence of friends or stran- 
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gers, of young or old, of persons superior or inferior to us. 
There are many factors, conscious and unconscious, which 
determine these reactions, such as our physical condition, 
previous acquaintance with persons and places, likes and dis- 
likes, feelings of inferiority or adequacy, training, and the 
like. 

It is possible, of course, for a person to have different per- 
sonalities which are actually or which border on the patho- 
logical ; Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is a good illus- 
tration. But, in general, the varying sets of traits which we 
exhibit under changing conditions of everyday life are not 
only normal but are expected and essential. No two persons 
are exactly alike and therefore they cannot be dealt with in 
the same way, nor will the approach which gets one a favor- 
able reaction on one occasion always fit the person’s mood 
and obtain the same response from him on another occasion. 
Further, the requirements of the situations in which we find 
ourselves must be studied; the behavior tolerated at a base- 
ball game, for example, would be very much out of place at 
a funeral, say. 

‘There are some persons who are robotian, stereotyped, un- 
yielding in their behavior. Perhaps they are habitually glum, 
cold, unsympathetic; or they may be invariably good-natured 
or optimistic. The result is that they are disagreeable, or 
tiresome, uninteresting, lacking in originality; consequently 
they fail to get results, both from a business and a social 
viewpoint. Their inflexible attitude has many causes, the 
chief of which are repression, self-centeredness, failure to 
have regard for others or to try to understand other people’s 
mental make-ups, or moods, and to adjust their own feelings 
accordingly. 

The majority of persons doubtless desire a powerful per- 
sonality, one that wields wide control over others. However, 
it would be better were we to seek the pleasing personality. 
It is possible for most of us to add force to our personalities 
but the vast majority of us have only average ability and we 
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cannot reasonably hope for great power nor to accomplish 
as much as the famous persons whose lives intrigue us and 
whom we desire to equal, if not to excel. But practically all 
of us can have a pleasing personality. Our bodies may or 
may not be improvable; our intellectual capacities may be 
developed but they are rigidly determined before we are born 
and we cannot overcome the limitations. But, as stated, 
everyone can rout undesirable traits of temperament and re- 
place them by traits which are desirable. Since so few persons 
have pleasing personalities the acquirement is certain to react 
to our advantage, socially, professionally, and in many other 
ways, and to place us in a much better position to realize our 
realizable desires, whatever they may be. 


CHAPTER III 
WHERE PERSONALITY COMES FROM 


FRoM earliest times it has been recognized that men vary 
from one another, especially mentally, a fact which has in- 
trigued the interest of scientist and layman alike. The result 
is that there is no end of explanations offered us as to the 
origin of our personality make-ups. And inasmuch as per- 
sonality is too complex to submit to easy analysis, exposition 
and comprehension it is not surprising that speculative the- 
ories should outnumber the discovered facts and that these 
should be more acceptable to the general public. 

A great many people, for example, tell us that our per- 
sonalities—as well as our abilities and disabilities of all 
kinds—are rigidly determined by the celestial bodies that 
were dominant when we were thrust into the world, and 
that all of our contemplated acts should take alleged astro- 
logical influences into consideration. Parenthically, the an- 
cients who realized that there was a fate in human life were 
not far wrong; they were in error, however, in attributing 
it to the heavenly bodies rather than to heredity. 

There are numerous people who are firmly convinced of 
the truth of astrology; they have a right to their opinions 
and a right to have their beliefs treated with respect. We 
might bear in mind, too, that the science of astronomy was 
born out of the researches of the older astrologists. But to 
dissenters the tenets of astrology are too erroneous to be ac- 
ceptable. To mention but one of many objections, the planets 
which are said to affect our lives have been named after 
heathen deities to which certain attributes were given. Thus, 
the fictitious god of war (Mars) was, by analogy with war, 
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designated as fiery, tempestuous, bold, brave. Later, when 
the planet Mars was named, the attributes of the god were 
credited to the planet; and in some way it was assumed that 
a person born under Mars would receive Mars’ supposititious 
qualities, the latter being modified by such other planets as 
Were in juxtaposition at the precise minute and hour one 
came into the world. 

How all of these alleged effects are brought about is doubt- 
less easily understood by those who take their mental food 
without mastication, but it is very incomprehensible to those 
who refuse to be tube fed, so to speak. As to the popularity 
of astrology, we must be mindful that most people have a 
love of the mysterious and are agreeably awed by the idea 
that a powerful force is guiding their destinies; many, also, 
are unable to decide things for themselves; they want guid- 
ance or assurance, or they wish to escape responsibility and 
to have an alibi for their faults and failures. There are, it 
must be said, many astrologists who give sound advice but 
they do not get their data from the stars; they are successful 
because they have a good “line” (received, sceptics say, from 
Taurus), an impressive emporium and personality, and an 
ample fund of common sense. 

There are still other people who wish us to believe that 
we are what we are because of the preponderance of certain 
body chemicals, or because of the particular combination that 
exists between these chemicals. For instance, an excess of 
calcium produces a long-boned, silent, “calcium” type of in- 
dividual. An excess of potassium makes one active, gives color 
and warmth, physically and mentally. Phosphorus and so- 
dium strengthen the intellect. Too much carbon leads one to 
be superficial, placid, lacking in taste, showing a love of finery 
and the superficial things of life. A combination of potas- 
sium and sodium makes one brave, aggressive, in line to be 
a Jack Dempsey; or a Mussolini or Tunney in case the 
sodium—which, we are told, whips up the intellect—is some- 
what in excess. 
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Here, also, a great strain is placed upon our imaginations. 
The theory is very simple and it is really too bad that it is 
not true. Were it true we could be what we wish to be very 
easily, without effort, simply by taking the chemicals which 
are said to bring into being the desired traits. 

Still others—the phrenologists—hold that our physical and 
mental make-ups are governed by the structure of the brain 
convolutions, the latter revealing themselves in the conforma- 
tion of the skull, and that from a study of the skull one’s 
character, temperament, intelligence, potentialities, and so on, 
can be told with accuracy. This theory was first championed 
by Gall, an older anatomist and physiologist of distinction. 
Once upon a time it had the support of many learned men; 
at present it has no scientific standing. It is a fact that some 
people who suffer from personality faults have cranial asym- 
metries, but it remains to be proved that there is a relation 
between the latter and the former. Actual contact with large 
numbers of persons demonstrates the truth that there are few 
persons who have well-formed craniums; it shows also that 
the saint and the sinner, the genius and the idiot are rarely 
to be differentiated by the size and shape of their brain caps. 

Somewhat in agreement with the phrenologists are those 
persons who contend that our mental traits are determined 
wholly or to a great extent by our physiques or body builds. 
As we shall observe later, there is a certain amount of truth 
in this view, but the theory has so many exceptions, is so 
wanting in scientific standardization, and there are so many 
factors which contribute to personality that generalizations 
drawn from studies of physical types are extremely likely to 
be in error, especially when applied to individuals. 

Just as it is fallacious to assume that the origin and nature 
of personality as a whole can be discovered by physical studies 
solely, so is it illogical to believe that character and intellect 
are chiefly determined by physical make-up, and especially 
that a person’s characterial and intellectual traits can be as- 
certained by noting certain variations from the “normal” or 
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average development. We are asked to believe, for example, 
that a prognathous or square jaw signifies aggressiveness, de- 
termination, courage, physical and mental strength. A low 
forehead, large or outstanding ears, a drooping jaw are sup- 
posed to denote a low degree of intelligence, as well as crimi- 
nal tendencies. On the other hand, a high forehead is taken 
as a sign of intellectual and characterial superiority. 

Lombroso’s idea that certain persons are foredoomed to 
crime because of—or that their evil propensities are indicated 
by—their physical deviations was exploded long ago. As every 
criminologist knows, criminals do not differ externally from 
the general run of upright citizens; in fact numerous crimi- 
nals make a very fine appearance and a very favorable first 
impression whereas many very fine characters would be 
clapped into prison forthwith were we to judge them by 
superficial indications. And every psychologist is aware of the 
fact that intelligence cannot be gauged by physical formation 
alone. Morons, for instance, who comprise seventy per 
cent of the feeble-minded, are usually well endowed phys- 
ically and are often more attractive than their intellectual 
superiors. 

Parenthetically a point of practical importance, especially 
for business men, is that little if anything of value can be 
gained as to a person’s character, intelligence, temperament, 
present or future occupational fitness or chances for success, 
solely by a study of the person’s photograph. This fact has 
been adequately proved by experiment. As a rule we read 
into a photograph things which are in accord with our preju- 
dices, our experiences with persons of whom the photograph 
unconsciously reminds us, or we draw upon popular ideas, 
such as the idea that thin men are energetic, intelligent, 
nervous whereas stout persons are sluggish, mentally and 
physically, and invariably good-natured. 

Our emotions do reflect themselves in our facial expres- 
sions and, therefore, the latter may be taken as indices of 
our feelings and temperaments; for instance, a smile is a 
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sign of amiability, a frown is often indicative of anxiety, 
irritability, or assumed sternness. ‘To be of value in in- 
terpretation, however, the facial expression must be known 
to be habitual, typical of the person rather than transient 
and atypical. We might remember also that photographic 
expressions are often poses, and that few photographic studies, 
even when made in rapid succession, with or without the 
person’s awareness, display the same mood. 

Again, dissipation often reveals itself in a person’s fea- 
tures; Da Vinci is said to have chosen as his model for 
Christ a certain person who, later, after years of loose liv- 
ing, served him as a model for Judas. The alterations that 
dissipation may effect may also be traceable to diseased con- 
ditions that have nothing to do with the life one has lived, 
from a moral standpoint at least; consequently it is rash, as 
well as unjust, to depend upon a photograph for judgments 
as to character. In general the fine analyses made of famous 
persons from studies of their photographs are usually made 
with a previous knowledge of whom the photographs repre- 
sent and of the persons’ character traits. 

Probably the most scientific of the accredited concepts as 
to the determiners of personality are the physiological, the 
hereditary, and the environmental. All play parts and, there- 
fore, personality can be best understood when all are con- 
sidered, especially in their relations to one another. For pur- 
poses of clarity and description, however, we shall discuss 
them separately. 

‘The influence of internal factors upon physical constitution 
and mental traits has been appreciated for thousands of 
years. This is shown by the use of such descriptive terms as 
hypochondriacal, bilious, splenetic, plethoric, phlegmatic, 
lymphatic, all of which have been handed down by the 
ancient physicians who believed that body “humors’— 
chiefly bile, phlegm, and blood—were responsible for physique 
and temperament. For instance, an excess of blood was said 
to produce a ruddy complexion, a full pulse, full muscles, a 
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stocky build, light hair, an amiable disposition. An excess of 
bile caused depression; an over-active spleen made one 
irritable. | 

Everyday experience lends support to the physiological 
concept. When we are ill, unduly tired, when we have spent 
a restless night, when our dinner doesn’t “set right,’ when 
costive we are unable to work as efficiently as usual, we tend 
to be more irritable, more upset by trifles, our outlook upon 
life is gloomy and, in general, our relations with our fellows 
are far less harmonious than when we are feeling fit. We 
doubtless know of the grouchiness that often typifies the 
chronic sufferer from digestive disorders. Doubtless we have 
observed also that a well-built man or a person in obvious 
good health usually has more self-confidence and optimism 
than a puny individual or a person whose physical health is 
much depleted. 

Medical science bears ample testimony to the bearing of 
physical states upon the emotional life. To give a few illus- 
trations in place of many, striking personality changes have 
been noted to accompany and to follow certain illnesses, as 
so-called sleeping sickness, the alterations here being due 
mostly to damage to the nerve structures. They have been 
found as well to accompany such dietary disturbances as 
beriberi, pellagra, scurvy. When adequate fats are absent 
from the diet over long periods, as during war time or when 
explorers are shut off from their food stations, there often 
occur apathy, lack of courage, depression, discontent. At 
times insufficient food or improper combinations of food pro- 
mote anger and belligerency; it is well known that many 
political upheavals have had their origin in hunger. It is 
doubtless true that the poor personalities of many persons 
are due, in part at least, to faulty diet; the persons may have 
sufficient food so far as bulk is concerned but their diet is 
poorly balanced. 

The laws of physiology and psychology also give the con- 
cept support. As before stated, body and mind are not inde- 
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pendent. There is no organ or part of the body that is not 
in direct or indirect contact with the mind and that does not 
have an influence upon it. Sometimes we are aware of the 
connection, as when we have a pain, say. But in health as 
well as in physical disturbances which are not marked enough 
to make their presence known to us, impulses are constantly 
being sent to the mind, which affect our unconscious life out 
of which proceed our conscious feelings and thoughts. Since 
there is a sympathetic union between mind and body it fol- 
lows that our physical well-being, or the lack of it, and 
whether or not we are aware of our bodies’ performances, 
will color our mental life and reflect itself in our personality 
traits. 

While the body must always be considered in our endeavor 
to understand personality, somatic influences are in them- 
selves insufficient to account for personality, nor can per- 
sonality be adequately interpreted by focusing attention upon 
the body. As a rule, physical disturbances, especially the ordi- 
nary deviations from the normal, produce only temporary 
alterations of personality, and ‘they merely awaken or in- 
tensify the undesirable traits to which we are predisposed by 
nature or nurture; they do not create these traits. If somatic 
influences were sufficient to explain personality all persons 
who have the same physical disorder should be similarly 
affected psychically. Experience shows that this is not always 
the case, that in many instances the personality traits are 
results of the person’s attitude toward himself or the im- 
pairment rather than due to the impairment itself. Thus, 
many persons who have a heart defect are greatly disturbed ; 
they are beset by a feeling of insecurity, are self-centered, 
preys of anxieties. Others who have clinically identical dis- 
orders are optimistic, equable in disposition; further, they 
complain little or none about distressing physical sensa- 
tions. 

Later we shall have more to say as to the action of the 
body upon the mind. Since we may not have occasion to refer 
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to the ductless glands, about which so much has been written 
of late years, it may be well for us to discuss them briefly. 

The ductless—also called endocrine glands and glands of 
internal secretion—are so-named because they do not have 
ducts and liberate their secretions directly into the blood, in 
contradistinction to other glands which have ducts and which 
empty into the mouth, stomach, intestines, etc. They vary in 
size, the smallest (the pineal gland, situated near the base of 
the brain) being about the size of a pea. 

Each of the glands manufactures a chemical substance 
which has, in proper amounts, a beneficent effect upon 
growth, metabolism, sex development, emotional balance, in- 
tellectual ability, and other physical and mental functions. 
While each gland has a particular office or offices, the glands 
are, for the most part, codperative, the proper performance 
of one depending upon the proper performance of the others. 
Some of them are active throughout a person’s life. Others 
lose much or all of their activity, or take on activity, at cer- 
tain periods, as at puberty or the menopause. 

It has long been observed clinically that when certain of 
the glands become much disturbed there result physical and 
mental alterations varying in severity according to the nature 
and the degree of malfunction. 

Thus, when the thyroid gland (situated in the neck, just 
below the “Adam’s Apple”) is over-active the person tends 
to become excitable, emotional, talkative, on edge, sleepless, 
anxious, tremulous, impulsive. There may be physical changes 
as well—prominent eyes, loss of body weight, rapid pulse. 
When the gland is markedly under-active the person is likely 
to be dull, sluggish, morose, to suffer impairment of memory, 
to have little initiative or ‘‘pep.”” The features become coarse, 
the hair thin, the skin swollen, the nostrils broad, the eyes 
lustreless. 

Certain other glands are accompanied by more or less 
typical physical and mental alterations when not functioning 
properly. However, it must be said that our knowledge of 
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the glands is still very imperfect; there is too much for us 
to learn about them to justify dogmatic conclusions as to the. 
exact role they play in health and disease. Despite this a 
large literature has accumulated which, when sifted, can be 
separated into 10 per cent fact and 90 per cent speculation, 
the latter being markedly reminiscent of Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Enthusiasts for any new theory which holds some grains 
of truth are never lacking. The ductless glands have attracted 
a great many supporters and numerous claims have been 
made for them. We read, for example, that our personalities, 
as well as our physiques, are solely dependent upon what 
kind of ductless glands we have; indeed, it is asserted that 
there is a definite gland responsible for each person’s per- 
sonality and that each of us can be placed in a certain gland 
group. Not only this, it is our glands which make us blonds 
or brunettes, sinners or saints, beauteous or ugly, prematurely 
old or perennially young, joyous or melancholy, successes or 
failures, criminals or good citizens, idiots or geniuses; in 
short, they account for anything and everything. Such as- 
severations naturally have a wide appeal to the layman. They 
afford simple explanations of most complex subjects; further, 
they lead the uncritical to disbelieve the whiskered axiom 
that self-improvement is to be had only by personal and per- 
sistent effort, and to believe that it can be had by easy meth- 
ods, such as the swallowing of a gland pill. Napoleon, we 
are told, was Napoleon because one of his glands was over- 
active; if this is true it is reasonable to infer that by taking 
extracts of this particular gland we, too, may become 
Napoleons. 

No scientist worthy of the name questions that the duct- 
less glands have an important bearing upon our personalities, 
as well as upon our physical constitutions. But the glands 
are still mysterious; and no unbiased student of them is satis- 
fied that the data now available warrant the conclusion that 
in them alone resides our hope for personal and _ social 
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betterment, at least so far as the majority of the ills and 
aspirations of mankind are concerned. The few cases where 
glandular therapy have given salutary results are certainly 
inadequate to justify the sweeping generalizations that have 
been made in behalf of the glands. 

For instance, because we are dull or lethargic, that is no 
valid reason why we should conclude that our thyroid gland 
is at fault; dullness and lethargy are sometimes traceable to 
thyroid dysfunction but most often they are due to other 
causes. Because some intellectually subnormal children im- 
prove under gland treatment, that is no indication that all 
mentally deficient children will profit by taking glands; in 
the vast majority of instances intellectual deficiency has no 
relation to glandular disorders. Because some individuals 
showing personality deviations have glandular defects, we 
have no warrant for assuming that their behavior, or that all 
misbehavior, is instigated by the glands; indeed, behavior 
difficulties are the exception rather than the rule; this is 
shown by the fact that relatively few inmates of correctional 
institutions have noteworthy glandular impairments, and that 
the vast majority of persons in the outside world who do 
suffer from glandular imbalance are good citizens. It might 
be said, too, that so far as therapeutic use of the glands is 
concerned there is only a small percentage of cases in which 
they are of benefit, even when the glands at fault are known. 

It is probable that many minor deficiencies of the glands 
which affect us physically and psychically escape detection; 
and that our ability to discover them and to make the best 
use of gland therapy will improve. But so far as we can de- 
termine at present, in most of us the glands are performing 
properly and therefore our glands have no harmful effect 
upon our personalities. This being so, the employment of 
gland products in an attempt to improve our personalities is 
folly; indeed, it may be detrimental since the body requires 
only a certain amount of the glands’ secretions, an excess 
being harmful. 
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It is well to keep in mind that the ductless glands merely 
contribute to personality; they are not the sole determiners 
of personality. If they were we should be at a loss to explain 
why certain individuals suffering from apparently similar 
glandular imbalances show different reactions. For instance, 
some persons who have disturbances of a particular gland 
are excitable; others are sluggish; some are social, others are 
anti-social. Often personality faults attributed to the glands 
are purely psychologic in origin; they are not caused by 
chemicals, nor by mechanical pressure, nor the like. Thus, 
some persons who are dwarfs on a glandular basis are ag- 
gressive ; others are overcome by feelings of inferiority ; others 
are placid and apparently do not mind their short stature in 
the least. Similarly some women who have absent menses 
on account of endocrine dysfunction betray no psychological 
alterations; others feel that they are undesirably different 
from other women, worry about the possible effects upon 
their sex lives, or are burdened by other anxieties which pro- 
ceed from their attitude toward the impairment rather than 
from the impairment itself. 

As with the proponents of the endocrine theory of per- 
sonality there are many persons who are firmly convinced 
that heredity is most influential in forming personality. That 
they have much on their side cannot be gainsaid. It is no 
accident, for example, that breeders are careful to select only 
the best specimens for propagation. Nor is it an accident that 
the better the parents are biologically the better the progeny 
tends to be. 

All of us must realize that there is “something” in 
heredity. We daily see proof of the inheritance of physical 
traits, as eye color, body build, facial features. And since 
physical traits are inherited it cannot be doubted that mental 
traits are inherited also. The latter is not so apparent, how- 
ever, and a practically insuperable dificulty—both in com- 
prehending the inheritance of mental traits and in regulating 
their inheritance—lies in the fact that, barring a few excep- 
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tions, the laws governing their transmission are unknown. 
Further, though all mental traits are inherited they are en- 
vironmental as well; that is to say, environment supplements 
heredity and hereditary traits which may produce desirable 
or undesirable behavior in one environment may result in a 
different behavior in a different environment. 

Though we inherit mental traits we do not, in general, 
inherit them in a complete form. They are transmitted in a 
rudimentary state. They offer possibilities for development 
but they are not developed at birth; we cannot put them into 
full play nor is there any organization between them. Before 
they will reveal themselves they must be exercised, and de- 
pending upon what traits are activated and upon how much 
they are activated will depend the traits which will stand 
out, as well as the relationship which they will bear to one 
another. This educational or developmental function belongs 
to environment. 

We may, for instance, be endowed with the ability to walk 
or to talk. But before we can make use of these faculties a 
long period of practice is necessary. Similarly we may pos- 
sess the ability to read and to write but without training it 
would never manifest itself. On the other hand, if we do 
not inherit the ability all the training in the world will be 
fruitless. 

As with the ability to read and to write so with many 
other abilities. That is, we inherit characteristics which offer 
possibilities but before they can become actualities environ- 
Ment must do its part. Heredity supplies the raw material; 
it is environment which cultivates it, gives it its opportunity 
for realization. 

So far as mental traits are concerned heredity shows itself 
mostly in the realm of the intellect, and rigorously deter- 
mines our possibilities for learning and our aptitudes. Even 
here environment plays a greater part than many of us sup- 
pose. Heredity may provide one with definite, perhaps ex- 
ceptional capabilities but it does not develop them for one, 
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nor direct one toward the goal, nor show one where the gifts 
may be used to the best advantage; often, indeed, the capa- 
bilities are never roused and one fails to live up to one’s 
potentialities. In other words, heredity fixes what one may 
accomplish intellectually, but what one will actually accom- 
plish will be determined by opportunity, chance, personal 
application—by environment; and since both heredity and 
environment exert great influence it is rash to attach undue 
importance to either. : 

As before pointed out, the traits which constitute a pleas- 
ing personality are social traits. ‘These are not dependent 
upon how much intelligence we inherit. Intelligence should 
be a great help to their acquisition but it plays relatively 
small part; it is experience acting upon our emotions which 
shapes them, brings them into being. In common with our 
species all of us inherit the instincts which are the bases of 
the social traits, but we do not inherit the traits as such; 
they exist at birth in a crude form and they must be culti- 
vated and organized with one another. 

Some of the instincts we inherit provide us with traits 
which are undesirable; some of the traits are desirable; some 
are desirable under certain conditions and undesirable in 
other situations. Thus, we all have the capacity to be cruel; 
all of us have the capacity to be friendly; all of us have 
the capacity to be angry, which may be helpful or the oppo- 
site according to the particular circumstance which has 
elicited it. If we are to be social, to have pleasing personali- 
ties, the desirable traits must be encouraged; the undesirable 
must be modified, and both must be brought into a state of 
harmony. Heredity simply furnishes the traits out of which 
we may build a desirable personality; obviously if we did 
not inherit the traits we could not make use of them. But 
heredity does nothing else; the moulding, the development 
belongs to environment. 

We may, it is true, inherit a mental or physical constitu- 
tion which predisposes us to a certain behavior. Thus, we 
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may inherit mental traits which tend to cause us to be studi- 
ous, retiring, quiet; or we may inherit a body which fatigues 
readily or which, in other ways, affects us adversely by 
reason of its disturbances. We find, also, some persons who, 
from birth apparently, are fretful, irritable; there are some 
families in which undue irritability appears to be a family 
characteristic; and marked temperamental differences are 
often noted in the litter of animals. How much of this is 
traceable to heredity alone, how much to obscure physical 
influences, and how much to environment is a question; it 
is probably true that all three play parts; at any rate it 
remains to be proved that heredity is wholly accountable. 
In favor of the hereditary theory of personality, it may be 
observed that there are many children who, from birth, are 
amiable, who have strikingly pleasant traits despite poor 
home conditions, or physical disabilities. On the other hand 
a great many children who get off to a good start so far as 
the possession of pleasing personalities is concerned soon 
become warped mentally because of home mismanagement. 
While exceptions undoubtedly occur there is plenty of evi- 
dence available to justify the belief that the majority of us 
are given an even break, that we have at birth all that is 
necessary for the formation of a pleasing personality; we 
have reason to believe as well that such a personality is as 
much manufactured as an automobile, say. Nature contrib- 
utes all of the raw material for the making of an auto- 
mobile; what kind of an automobile is made out of it will 
depend upon what material is used, how it is fashioned and 
put together. Similarly nature supplies all of the requisites 
for making a pleasing personality ; the personality that results 
depends upon the traits we use and how we use them. 
When a child comes into the world he is endowed with 
both social and anti-social tendencies. In the beginning he 
has no altruism, no respect for the rights of others, no con- 
cept of right and wrong, no code of ethics, no morals, no 
religion, no courtesy, no appreciation, no manners; his selfish 
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primitive self rules and he lives for himself alone, for his 
personal comfort. But in addition to possessing the ability 
to learn by painful experience, by the use of intelligence, and 
by other means that it is to his advantage to adjust his con- 
duct to the demands of the environment, he has an instinc- 
tive social self which makes him amenable to the group’s 
influence and which causes him to be desirous of conforming 
with the social code, since conformance gives him satisfac- 
tion whereas violation gives him pain. 

Thus, a child is composed of opposing tendencies. He has, 
for example, the capacity to be friendly or disagreeable, 
honest or dishonest, cruel or kind, good natured or bad na- 
tured, lazy or industrious. He has the capacity to love or to 
hate, to be fearful or courageous, a creature ruled by anger 
or a person of tranquillity. What kind of a social being he 
will be will be determined almost entirely by the forces that 
are brought to bear upon him during his earliest years, upon 
what feelings are roused most often. Basically the undesir- 
able part of his being is no stronger than the desirable. If 
undesirable traits predominate it is only because they have 
been called forth often and intensified by frequent activity. 

It is often thought that because parent and child show an 
identical disposition such illustrates the workings of heredity. 
But this is not always, if usually, the case. It generally exem- 
plifies the effects of parental suggestion, conscious or uncon- 
scious. The child’s mind is plastic, as sensitive to impressions 
as a photographic plate; and it quickly takes over that to 
which it is exposed. Since the parents are in closest contact 
with the child, and since the earlier years are the most im- 
pressionable, it follows that the parents will have most influ- 
ence upon the child, and that they will have most to do with 
shaping his personality. 

If, for instance, the parents are invariably courteous to one 
another, as well as to other members of the family circle and 
to outsiders; if they speak well of other people, if they are 
optimistic, friendly, considerate, and the like, the child tends 
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to adopt the same traits which, by repetition, become incor- 
porated as fixed traits and which guide his dealings with 
people whom he meets in the outside world. If, however, the 
parents are quarrelsome, derogatory, stand-offish, “high hat,” 
gossipy, querulous, hypochondriacal, the child is likely to be- 
come as they are. Again, the child tends to take over the 
parents’ ideals, sentiments, standards, values, points of view 
toward law, order, life and the world in general. It is not, 
of course, a single impression which has the greatest influence 
upon the child; rather, it is the repeated impressions, which 
gradually merge and which form, by repetition, the habitual 
responses which typify the person and which give him his 
personality. 

There are, of course, numerous things other than parental 
example which may leave their mark upon the child’s mind, 
and which may help or hamper his personality development. 
While we may learn much from parental virtues it is prob- 
ably true that we can gain more by considering their faults, 
and especially faults of whose psychological significance the 
parents are usually unaware. 

For instance, many parents warp the personalities of their 
children by encouraging jealousy, as by teasing the child or 
by inequitable treatment; by blocking the development of 
self-confidence, as by disparaging the child, failing to encour- 
age him and to applaud his efforts; by promoting anxiety and 
self-absorption, as by undue attention to, and concern for 
the child when he is ill; by engendering feelings of in- 
feriority, as by encouraging too lofty ambitions, emphasis 
upon the child’s failures or lapses, and the like. 

Similarly, a child whose fear instinct is hypertrophied, as 
by threats or unjust and unduly severe punishment, can only 
tend to be timid, lacking in normal aggressiveness and initia- 
tive. His self-reliance can only become atrophied if he is 
constantly reminded that he is ‘‘no account,” inefficient, dif- 
ferent from other children in an undesirable way; or if he 
is petted, pampered, not permitted to fight his own battles 
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and to do things for himself. If he is made a “mamma’s boy,” 
or prevented from mingling with children of the opposite 
sex, or used as an outlet for the parent’s blocked love de- 
sires, his sex instinct, which has much to do with personality 
development, can only become hampered in its growth. These 
are but a few parental faults; one could easily mention many 
more. 

We should not go so far as to contend that heredity can 
be ignored, even as to social traits. Nor should we champion 
the belief of some students of human behavior that all chil- 
dren have identical equipment at birth, can be made to re- 
spond in an identical manner, and that their personality de- 
velopment, as well as the abilities they display, is solely 
dependent upon how their reflexes are conditioned. But 
though it can be agreed that in all persons there are poten- 
tialities for good and bad traits, some of the latter being 
controlled with difficulty and some of which may be only 
slightly amenable to environmental modification, even the 
most enthusiastic of heredity’s advocates will concede that 
desirable traits are generally open to cultivation, and that 
objectionable traits, apparently innate, are usually alter- 
able. 

If we are lazy mentally and physically we may prefer to 
believe that heredity fixes our capacities, our dispositions, 
what not; that nothing else matters and that there is nothing 
we can do about it. Such a point of view excuses our short- 
comings and our lack of effort toward correcting them; in 
addition, it enables us to place the blame for our own and 
our offspring’s failings upon relatives, anything other than 
our personal sins of omission and commission. But want of 
a pleasing personality is not ‘“‘natural”; disagreeable people 
are made, not born that way. 

Barring a very few exceptions, heredity is not, then, ada- 
mant, uncontrollable. It is modifiable. It is all important, 
however, when one begins to implant or to nourish good 
traits and to rout such had traits as have already appeared. 
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All schools of psychology stress the first few years of life 
in personality development. It is at this time that dispositions 
are being formed, which dispositions are likely to become 
integral parts of the individual’s make-up. Once firmly estab- 
lished the traits are not “outgrown,” at least not entirely, 
and efforts to change them, especially in adult life when they 
have become set are either futile or attended with great 
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To sum up as far as we have gone, personality is complex 
in structure and it comes from many sources; it has no 
single determinant. Heredity, the physical condition, the en- 
vironment all contribute to it, and all should be awarded 
their full value. Heredity, however, has most to do with fix- 
ing our intellectual abilities, and it is environment which 
develops them. The social traits which are requisite for a 
pleasing personality are inherited also, but each of us is 
given a square deal by nature in that we all have the material 
out of which they may be brought into being; they must be 
activated, however, and the activation is environment’s prov- 
ince. None of us is courteous at birth, for instance, but all 
of us can become courteous. 

Personality is, of course, never static; we are not the same 
people now that we were say five years ago, nor shall we 
have the same points of view, the same emotional intensity, 
the same personality five years hence. The modification oc- 
curs very gradually, and practically imperceptibly. For the 
most part the personality which characterizes us now and 
which will be ours in the future was determined long ago, 
by the fashioning our mind received in its developmental 
period; as the twig is bent so is the tree inclined. 

Personality is, then, given its setting in early life. While 
the neighborhood we live in, the school we attend, the persons 
we meet outside the family circle contribute to the formation 
of personality, it is the home situation during the first six 
years which is most influential; indeed, given a knowledge 
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of a young child’s mental make-up it is possible to give a 
fairly reliable prophecy as to what kind of an adult he will 
be. This is the belief of practically all psychiatrists and 
psychologists, and it is a belief founded on wide experi- 
ence. 

Inasmuch as the threads of personality woven in our early 
years run throughout our lives, and inasmuch as it is easier 
to make a good pattern than to unravel and re-make a poor 
one, it follows that childhood is the golden period for build- 
ing a desirable personality. Because heredity plays a part, 
our children should be given a good one. And since the body 
acts upon the mind it is important to safeguard the child’s 
health—to provide him with proper food, adequate rest, suit- 
able exercise, and so on; and to have removed such physical 
impairments as may exist, not forgetting that a child may 
be the victim of unsuspected impairments and that these may 
be affecting him detrimentally, physiologically and psycho- 
logically. The best precaution against the latter is, of course, 
the periodic medical examination. And let us not forget to 
be sensible as regards the child’s health, and especially to 
avoid a show of anxiety and to avoid pampering him when 
he is ill; rather, we should strive to instil an optimistic and 
courageous spirit which, if inculcated early, is likely to be 
carried over to difficulties of other kinds, both in childhood 
and in adult life. 

Because environment has a stellar role in shaping per- 
sonality, it is particularly important that the child’s environ- 
ment be favorable. A favorable environment, from the stand- 
point of personality development, is not a matter of sur- 
rounding the child with good books, paintings, using choice 
English, living in an elite neighborhood, culture in general; 
these are helpful but far more weighty are our everyday 
attitudes. Unless these attitudes or feeling tones square with 
our precepts little or nothing constructive can be accom- 
plished. It.is futile, for instance, to teach a child to be good- 
natured yet growl at him or betray moods of anxiety or 
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depression; to urge him to be friendly yet disparage our 
neighbors or display prejudices toward certain racial or other 
groups; to demand courtesy of him yet fail to be courteous 
to him or to other people. It is not what we say, nor even 
what we do, which influences the child most but what we 
feel, the “atmosphere” of the family situation, and it is the 
impressions received daily in this way which gradually and 
unconsciously leave indelible imprints which govern the 
child’s feeling tones and consequently his conduct. 

_ Unfortunately too many of us have a very poor idea as 
to the true meaning of childhood education. Most of us look 
upon it as a development of the intellect. It is, rather, a de- 
velopment of the mind as a whole, and especially of the 
emotions, the dynamic forces of our mental life. And such 
education is of far more significance than any other educa- 
tion; it is vital for the child’s present and future happiness, 
for his success in business and as a human being. Moreover, 
true education is not merely implanting knowledge but 
developing what is already present; it is a bringing out 
rather than a putting in. As we have attempted to show, 
both desirable and undesirable traits are present in the child; 
which will dominate will be governed by which are most 
activated. As with a musical instrument we can strike chords 
or discords, produce harmony or disharmony. And our aim 
should be to bring out the desirable, to subdue or redirect 
the undesirable, blending the various elements of the mind 
into symphonic whole. 

It is, of course, ill advised to attempt to suppress entirely 
traits which are often considered undesirable, as anger or 
fear; on the other hand it is unwise to emphasize them. 
It is imprudent also to overstress desirable traits. As stated, 
the aim should be to promote a balanced mental life. When 
any trait, however desirable in itself, is carried to an extreme 
it tends to be harmful to the individual and it ceases to be 
a virtue. Too much good nature, for example, may result in 
insufficient aggressiveness, initiative, ambition; a too trusting 
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spirit may cause one to be an easy mark and a business 
failure. 

The education of the child cannot begin too early; crib 
days are none too soon. The duty naturally falls upon the 
parents; it is they who either make or break the child. Ob- 
viously unless they are aware of their own faults and cor- 
rect them they cannot justly hope to attain any noteworthy 
success. Nor can they if they are unacquainted with the 
forces which underlie behavior. They must, for instance, 
know how to build up, say, self-confidence, courage, perse- 
verance, judgment. And they must be able to recognize and 
know how to deal with personality problems as they arise, 
in their beginnings. No matter how much one may guard 
against them, some will appear, but if one seeks to under- 
stand their origin one will be likely to discover suitable 
methods of overcoming them and thereby prevent them from 
becoming too deeply embedded for easy correction. 

Being a real parent is a big job, the biggest and most 
important job on earth. It requires understanding, tact, labor, 
day in and out, year in and out. And unfortunately child- 
hood education is far from being an exact science; that is 
to say, there are no fixed rules because each child has an 
individuality and must be dealt with differently; again, the 
same behavior often has different motivations and requires a 
different approach. But we know much more about it than 
we did, say, ten years ago; indeed, this is the age of the child 
and there is no dearth of authoritative popular books which 
may be used as guides. 

However pressed for time we may be, it is our duty to 
give due thought to the child’s mind, and fully as much as 
we give to his physical well-being and to his school progress. 
Should we become perplexed by problems which we appar- 
ently cannot solve, we should not hesitate to consult a psychi- 
atrist or a clinic for mental hygiene. All severe personality 
disorders were once minor and any child who has a person- 
ality deviation, no matter how small the deviation nor how 
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small the child, should be looked upon as a sick child, as 
much in need of expert attention as a child suffering from 
a physical impairment. Taken in time the deviation may be 
quickly corrected; neglected it may become so firmly rooted 
that it cannot be removed, and the child may become a fail- 


ure, unhappy, perhaps anti-social, a loss to the world and a 
grief to us always. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ROLE OF THE INSTINCTS 


ANY complete treatment of personality would necessitate 
a consideration of such diverse factors as nationality, climate, 
food, race, sex, age, among other things. For example, one 
who attempted it would be called upon to explain why the 
Latin, say, is emotional, the Nordic stolid, the Oriental in- 
scrutable, the Scotch dour, the Negro care-free; why we 
tend to be optimistic and active on sunshiny days and the 
opposite on cloudy days; and so on. Such a disquisition might 
have some interest but it has little practical value for the 
majority of us. 

It would be unforgivable, however, not to give substantial 
testimony to the tremendous power the instincts wield in 
shaping our personalities. In fact, the instincts are the alpha 
and omega of personality. Directly and indirectly they are 
the motivators and sustainers of all of our thoughts, all of 
our attitudes, all of our behavior; further, they even influ- 
ence the directions in which we apply our intellects. Our 
laughter, our tears, our blushes, our reveries, our irritability, 
our jealousy, our curiosity, our ambitions, our love of chil- 
dren, our interest in contests of skill, our desire to be with 
our fellows—these and countless other experiences of every- 
day life are traceable to needs and hungers generated by dy- 
namic, living forces—the instincts—buried deeply in the mind 
and operative whether or not we are aware of the parts they 
play behind the scenes of consciousness. 

Doubtless all of us know what instincts are. They are, of 
course, dispositions to pay attention to certain ideas, to ex- 
perience a feeling of pleasure or of pain in association with 
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the ideas, and to respond in a definite manner or, at least, 
to have an urge to respond in a certain way. 

‘Thus, if the approach of a madman causes us to think that 
our life is in danger we feel afraid and run or have a tempta- 
tion to run. It someone strikes us we become angry and fight 
or have an urge to fight. But it is not only in such gross 
ways, nor by threats to our physical security alone, nor by 
external objects alone that the instincts are set into motion. 
Witness the feelings and desires to do something that follows 
when we are told, say, “You're no good,” “You're won- 
derful,” ““There’s a fly in your soup,” “Your child has been 
injured,” “Go get your time”; or when we think: “I’m a 
failure,” “I’m making good,” “She loves me,” “I’ve made 
myself ridiculous”; or when we stub our toes, win a wager, 
better our golf score, lose in the market. 

Instincts, when awakened, are therefore always accom- 
panied by a feeling tone and an urge to action. Each pro- 
duces a definite feeling of pleasure or pain; and each prompts 
a specific performance. They are not activated voluntarily, 
of course; we do not become angry, say, because we want to 
be angry but because something has occurred which has 
roused the instinct which produces anger. It is the stimulation 
of the instinct which liberates the emotion belonging to it, 
and it is the emotion which whips up the organism, prepares 
it for carrying out the purpose of the instinct, and which 
drives the person to act as the instinct dictates. 

It is because the instincts generate our feelings, and be- 
cause our feelings determine our thoughts and behavior, that 
they have such important parts in the making of our per- 
sonalities. According to how they have been developed, as a 
result of early training or neglect to control them, upon how 
we direct them, how we coordinate those that are construc- 
tive with those that are destructive, at least when freely ex- 
pressed, will largely depend whether we shall be perfused 
with agreeable or disagreeable feelings; there will be deter- 
mined also our attitudes and conduct toward our fellows, 
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our work, persons and things in general. They may have a 
well rounded development, be properly directed, and be well 
equilibrated, in which case mental harmony obtains; or the 
opposite may occur with disastrous results upon our content 
and our success as individuals and as social beings. 

The instincts are, of course, innate; we do not learn them. 
Because our ancestors experienced over many thousands of 
years certain thoughts, and certain feelings in certain situ- 
ations and reacted in certain ways, their patterns of thought, 
feeling and conduct have become deeply ingrained in the germ 
plasms of the species. They are matters of biological in- 
heritance rather than of inheritance as ordinarily under- 
stood; that is, all persons are bequeathed them and pass them 
on to their descendants, whereas in heredity as we usually 
interpret it, persons inherit only such traits as are peculiar 
to their forbears. For example, all persons, whatever their 
color, habitat, or intelligence, inherit the major instincts but 
all persons do not inherit the same color of eyes or skin, the 
same physical constitution, the same abilities along intellectual 
lines. 

Though we have already alluded to the fact (Chapter I), 
it will bear repetition that the instincts, through their mes- 
sengers—the emotions—not only determine what we feel and 
what we do but they are responsible for numerous internal 
alterations of which we are rarely cognizant. We may ap- 
preciate the pounding of the heart and the cold sweat of 
fear, the heat of anger, the nausea of disgust, the flush of 
shame; but many other changes take place which escape our 
awareness. Unless we have studied the emotions we do not 
know that when we are afraid, say, sugar is liberated into 
the blood from the liver, that the digestive organs cease their 
activities, that the abdomen is depleted of its blood supply, 
that the pupils dilate, the blood pressure rises, and so on. 
In milder emotional states alterations occur also, though to a 
lesser extent and degree, and often without producing any 
striking subjective or objective sensations. 
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Nature does nothing needlessly. All of the changes pro- 
duced by the emotions have a biologic purpose; the altera- 
tions produced by fear, for example, are intended to assist 
the person to escape danger by running away from it. But 
they are helpful only when called forth to meet the present 
and the actual requirements of the organism; otherwise they 
are summoned unnecessarily and are harmful. 

As with the somatic effects of the emotions, so with the 
instincts themselves, in their entirety; they were evolved be- 
cause the individual and the species demanded them. But 
when most of them were devised man lived unto himself 
alone; he was the maker of his own laws, answerable only 
to himself. Practically the only obstacles he had to overcome 
were his inertia, and superior physical strength upon the part 
of his antagonists. And he suffered little or no regret, no 
pang of reproach whatever he did; rather, when he obeyed 
his urges he had a feeling of gusto since it is characteristic 
of instincts to produce a sense of satisfaction when they are 
gratified and a sense of unrest when they are frustrated. 

Times changed, however, and with them the nature of 
life’s problems, the ways in which they might be overcome, 
as well as the methods by which man could satisfy the primi- 
tive appetites which remained, and still remain, parts of his 
being. Man has, of necessity, become a social creature. He 
is no longer self-sufficient; he must now be of a group, a 
constructive and acquiescent member of it. Were he to isolate 
himself from his kind, to attempt to depend entirely upon 
himself, he would undergo great denial, great loneliness, and 
would be likely to perish. 

It is this necessity which has raised havoc with man’s 
archaic instincts. Realizing the strength of the latter, society 
has erected numerous barriers so that they shall be modified, 
repressed, redirected, expressed only in the manner which 
society prescribes and which tends to work out for the good 
of society. The biologically newer and rational self votes for 
these impediments, appreciates their desirability, even their 
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necessity; but the primitive self objects; it has ruled so long 
that it rebels against interference with its desires; it cares 
nothing about ethics, the ultimate good of self or society, 
what reason has to say; indeed, a strong instinct has sufficient 
power to make a fool out of the wisest of men. But even so, 
society has been so unceasingly curbing, punishing, entreat- 
ing, cajoling, and in other ways bending the individual to 
its will that, despite himself, he has developed a sense of 
duty to it, a compulsion to obey its precepts; in short, a new 
instinct (the herd instinct) which, though very youthful as 
biology measures time, has become a dynamic force in con- 
trolling his conduct. 

There thus ensues an antagonism between the old and the 
new man; there arise urges to do certain things and contrary 
urges which prompt the individual to stop, look and listen 
before he goes ahead. Liberated in the ancestral manner the 
old instincts once served the requirements of the person well, 
and they still serve him well occasionally. For the most part 
they don’t serve society, nor do they work out to the person’s 
final good. They must be braked, sidetracked, which of 
course does not gratify the primitive self. On the other hand 
if the social demands are disregarded the clamor of the older 
self is stilled but there follows unrest because the antago- 
nistic, newer instinct has not been satisfied. We have within 
us therefore potentialities for great turmoil. 

To give a few illustrations of the adjustments made neces- 
sary by the changed conditions of life: 

A person may be compelled at times—and his fellows will 
approve—to save himself by taking to his heels; but if he 
habitually shows fear, runs away every time he is afraid— 
as his instinct of self-preservation urges him to do—he will 
make himself ridiculous. Further, he will not only suffer 
greatly because of the painful nature of the emotion but he 
will handicap himself. Most of the present-day threats to 
our physical security are to be conquered, not by outrunning 
them but by outthinking them, not by the muscles of the 
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legs but by the “muscles” of the intellect. Yet every time a © 
person becomes apprehensive nature concludes that his life 
is menaced, and in accordance with the old method of dealing 
with the situation it gets him ready for the flight which it 
expects will soon occur. 

Society will countenance the killing of a fellow human 
being under certain conditions, but if a person tried to kill— 
even to injure—everyone who made him angry, he would 
soon feel the heavy hand of society, perhaps forfeit his life 
or his liberty. Moreover, if he is continually angry, or angry 
often on slight provocation, his fellows avoid him, deny him 
opportunities to work for or with them, and he is denied 
the satisfaction of many other desires which are to be real- 
ized by a show of good nature rather than by the opposite. 
Though society frowns upon it, though it is rarely necessary 
to save life or property, though it no longer scares away 
enemies, here, too, nature responds whenever one becomes 
angry by preparing the organism for a battle of physical 
strength, because in the old days this was an effective way 
out of the difficulty. Further, unless the instinct is gratified 
there ensues unrest, since the dammed up energy, failing to 
find an outlet, promotes mental and physical tension and dis- 
organization, until such a time when the instinct has been 
lulled and the energy worked off. 

Early man could heed the call of his body for food, or 
his appetite for anything that appealed to his fancy, by de- 
spoiling those who had what he lacked and wanted and who 
were weaker than he. Life, too, was relatively simple. ‘There 
were only a few fundamental desires and these were satisfied 
without a great deal of trouble; there was ample leisure. 
Nowadays life is complex; there is keen competition; there 
are more desires to be appeased, and the struggle to fulfill 
them, even the struggle for existence itself, has become a ques- 
tion of mental rather than of physical prowess; again, the 
game must be played according to Hoyle, so to speak. The 
old instincts want satisfaction quickly, in the easiest way; 
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they chafe under postponement; they dislike indirect methods 
of realization, prolonged struggle and, especially, the use of 
the intellect. 

Early man could satisfy his sex hunger without difficulty ; 
now he must comply with the many taboos of his social code 
which lead to delay, denials, obligations, restraints of one 
kind or another which the primitive self strains against. 

Where once the individual was answerable to practically 
no law, he is now circumscribed by thousands of commands 
as to what he may not do; and if society did not realize his 
susceptibility to disobey, it would not have framed the pro- 
hibitions nor provided any penalties. There are, too, any num- 
ber of expectations he must strive to meet, even though the 
punishment for failure may be only reproach, and unex- 
pressed; he must, for instance, keep his family line free from 
blemish, since otherwise society might become polluted, weak- 
ened, and might perish. There are standards which must be 
met if he is to live in a certain community, engage in a 
certain calling, move in a certain social circle; his new self 
prompts him to meet them, to elevate himself, but his older 
self resents the effort demanded, the restrictions imposed; it 
also dislikes and struggles against the personal deficiencies 
which make his task difficult, perhaps impossible. 

In these and numerous other ways the instincts exert a 
tremendous influence upon us. Though strong, often antago- 
nistic to one another, they can be controlled, tamed, organ- 
ized, so that inner warfare, futile struggle, and unwise ac- 
tion may be avoided, and so that mental peace may obtain. 
But we cannot use them well, nor can we use ourselves well, 
nor can we have the emotions requisite for a pleasing per- 
sonality if we are unacquainted with them—if we do not 
know what they are, what they do, what they seek, how 
they are activated, what is in harmony with them and what 
is opposed to them, how they may find realization, the many 
subtle methods by which, when frustrated, they seek to 
express themselves. 
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Having such a knowledge of the instincts we can better 
prevent their needless excitation and their over-development; 
we can direct them into paths satisfactory to them and to 
our social selves; we can comprehend why we are at times 
seething with discord and what we can do about it. In other 
words, we can be their masters rather than their slaves; we 
can apply control, make better use of the intellectual func- 
tions requisite for codrdinating and guiding them. 

In addition to a knowledge of the instincts we must have 
a knowledge of ourselves. Because our make-ups are different, 
biologically and otherwise, our instincts are not of equal 
strength, and they vary in the methods by which they are 
aroused and in their manifestations. But even more important 
is variation in physical and mental equipment, and in the 
limitations imposed upon us by the environment. All of the 
instincts have goals, but these are not necessarily the same 
for all persons, nor can they be reached in the same way by 
all persons. Some of the desires fostered by the instincts are 
attainable by the majority of us without difficulty; other de- 
sires are realized only with a great deal of effort; still others 
are impossible of realization by some of us. It is prudent 
therefore to know our liabilities and assets so that we may 
proceed where success is most likely to be had, compromise 
where this is the wiser course, and abandon projects which 
offer little hope of fulfillment. 

Few of us are well acquainted with the instincts. We are 
born with them but not with a knowledge of them. Nor do 
we consider a study of them necessary, or a desirable part 
of our education. We seem to assume that nature or what 
we call intuition will be adequate in showing us how to man- 
age them; “trust to instinct” is an old guiding principle but 
a very poor one since instincts do not reason; they merely 
drive to action; they do not tell us whether the action is 
wise nor do they show us how we may better achieve their 
end purposes. 

Some of us, too, rest content with attributing the conflicts 
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we often undergo to the struggles between the personal devil 
and saint allegedly within us; we make no attempt to ap- 
proach the question on rational grounds. What is more, we 
place obstacles in the way of understanding; we refuse to 
think of many of the thoughts which the instincts thrust 
upon us; we drive the thoughts back, suppress them. The 
instincts may be denied but they cannot be done away with. 
They are vital forces, present in all of us, and they will have 
an outlet, by subterfuge if necessary and regardless of the 
individual’s opposition. And if we desire tranquillity, we must 
acknowledge them, face them, deal with them logically and 
calmly. 


CHAPTER V 
THE Major INSTINCTs 


THERE is still divergence of opinion among scientists as 
to how many instincts there are. McDougall, an authority, 
names twelve. Other psychologists list many more. 

In addition to the instincts and their specific emotions and 
drives to action, there are components of certain instincts 
and combinations of the instincts which resemble instincts in 
that they have an emotional affect, power to incite a par- 
ticular behavior, and to produce physical alterations. ‘These 
are the sentiments, as awe, reverence, respect, shame, grief, 
jealousy. Sentiments may control a person as much as is 
within the power of an instinct. Thus, jealousy may cause 
him to kill; sorrow may make him a suicide, a drunkard, a 
social derelict. As a rule the sentiments are milder than the 
instincts in feeling tone, drive to action, and in the physical 
changes associated with them; they tend to be more continu- 
ously active as well. 

There is good reason to believe that there are three in- 
stincts which are the dynamos of all thought, feeling, and 
behavior; namely, the ego instinct, the herd instinct,1 and 
the sex instinct. They are present in all persons and are es- 
sential for the welfare of the individual and of society. All 


1 What is known as the herd instinct has occasioned considerable 
debate. Some psychologists contend that it is merely an expansion 
of that part of the ego instinct (gregariousness) which impels people 
to seek the society of their fellows. Other objections have been of- 
fered. As expounded by its proponents the herd instinct is very 
helpful in understanding certain phases of human behavior not 
otherwise adequately explained, and for this and other reasons the 
concept appears to be worthy of acceptance. 
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other listed instincts are apparently traceable to them; the 
same is true of the sentiments. For example, the so-called 
instincts of nutrition, repulsion, flight, acquisition, pug- 
nacity are really subdivisions of the ego instinct. The 
so-called parental instinct is derived from the sex instinct. 
The sentiment of patriotism is an offshoot of the herd in- 
stinct. 

While all are important, the ego and herd instincts are 
probably the most important, as least so far as the individual 
is concerned. Thus, the sex instinct may be successfully de- 
viated, find a vicarious satisfaction through a sublimation ? 
and not attain its biologic goal without detriment to the per- 
son; naturally the continuity of society would suffer were 
this practiced on a large scale. The others must find com- 
pletion; otherwise the person’s peace of mind and his social 
usefulness are detrimentally affected. 

It might be said that while these instincts are classified 
separately this is done merely for purposes of analysis and 
elucidation. They are so interdependent that absolute separa- 
tion is difficult, if not impossible. They are best understood 
when considered in their relationships to one another. Here 
we shall merely outline their main features. 


1. The ego instinct 


The ego instinct has to do with the person himself, with 
his existence as an individual. It therefore comprises all of 
those innate feelings and activities which, directly and in- 
directly, tend to fulfill this purpose and which are often con- 
sidered as separate instincts, as anger, fear, love of posses- 


1§ublimation is the process by which denied wishes find realiza- 
tion, often accidentally and unconsciously, in socially approved ac- 
tivities which are psychically related to the desires; as a rule the 
sublimation is on a higher ethical plane than the instinct which 
brought it forth. For example, a person denied love or children may 
satisfy the desire by creative pursuits, adopting a child, interest in 
orphanages, philanthropy, teaching, and like endeavors. 
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sion, wonder, constructiveness, disgust, all of which have 
impulses to specific performances. 

As stated in the preceding chapter, the conditions of mod- 
ern life have caused many of the primitive instincts to be- 
come less necessary and less desirable than in the days when 
they were developed. They have led also to a re-direction of 
the methods by which the instincts seek their aims and ex- 
press themselves. | 

Thus, we now obtain food, not by personally conquering 
the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, or by becoming ° 
husbandmen but indirectly by the monetary rewards of our 
labor. We guard against cold, disease, poverty, pain and simi- 
lar enemies in the same way, as well as by making use of 
the principles of hygiene, by practicing thrift, by employing 
our intellects. Primitive methods of self-preservation have 
been largely sublimated, deviated into other channels. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, archery, for example, are now more contests of 
skill than means of replenishing the larder. The impulse to 
fight has been replaced to a great extent by the competition 
of games or of business. 

In addition, the instinct has acquired much more meaning 
than mere self-preservation. Man is no longer content with 
simply satisfying the desire to live, with escaping pain and 
related discomforts. He wants to live to the full, to enjoy 
all that life has to offer him in the way of enjoyment. 

Nowadays the instinct embraces not only the above but 
also the impulse to advance oneself, to put forth effort so 
that one may, at the very least, be on an equal footing with 
those who make up the majority of one’s group or groups; 
and so that one may possess the degree of social, educational, 
financial and other prestige, as well as the comforts that they 
enjoy. 

A person desires this not only for the material satisfactions 
he gets out of its realization but also because his ego de- 
mands that he think well of himself, and he cannot think 
well of himself unless he attains it. His ego must have goals, 
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standards of comparison, methods of evaluating itself, and 
the most practical standard it has is the rating of other 
people and their achievements. 

Naturally the higher the person rises the more his feeling 
of gusto, the more pleasures he can enjoy, the more he in- 
sures himself against want, the more he values himself and 
the more he is valued by the group. The latter is particularly 
gratifying to both his ego and his herd instincts. What a 
man thinks of himself and what he accomplishes may bolster 
his self-regard but what others think of him, or what he 
thinks they think of him, counts as much, if not more. The 
elevation of his family, an increase in his possessions may 
give him pleasure but the feeling is added to greatly by the 
approval, the admiration, even the envy of other people. A 
successful test of his powers would delight him but it would 
often not be worth while if he did not have someone to 
impress, someone else’s achievement to shatter—an aeroplane 
endurance record for example; and the greater the challenge 
to his skill and the greater the number who note it the 
greater the relish that comes with success. 

The attainment of ego desires meets with many obstacles. 
For example, such things as poverty, physical or mental dis- 
ability, family obligations or misfortunes, lack of opportunity, 
and the like may stand in the way. But probably the greatest 
is the idea that one is heavily handicapped by being inferior 
to one’s fellows in an undesirable way. It is not the handicap 
itself—granting that there actually is one, which is not 
always the case—which threatens to defeat the ego’s wishes, 
but the intense feeling tone, the emotion, that attaches itself 
to the idea. Nor is it the importance of the handicap; the 
latter may be trivial indeed to all but the person concerned. 

The feeling of inferiority may link itself to practically any- 
thing—one’s body, intellect, morals, social position, ancestry, 
what not. And the effects it may have upon the personality 
may be far-reaching. 

In some instances the feeling that one is unequal to others 
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sponsors the thought that one will be unequal to life as well, 
that one will prove to be an “‘also ran” in the race for even 
moderate success, perhaps that one will fail signally and be 
subjected to the ridicule of one’s associates. When this idea 
gains dominancy the person may pursue a policy of safety 
first, avoiding all endeavors that might terminate in failure; 
failure would further bruise his ego in that it would add to 
his poor opinion of himself and invite the derision of others, 
neither of which gambles he cares to risk. He therefore tends 
to be lacking in initiative, aggressiveness, self-confidence, to 
be unduly submissive. Often he becomes seclusive; his 
thoughts turn inwards and he becomes the victim of anxiety, 
depression, hypochondria, and related mental states which 
are not only painful but which hamper accomplishment. 

At times the feeling of inferiority instigates resentment 
and acts as a spur to the ego, as by stimulating the person to 
put forth effort toward overcoming the handicap. The efforts 
may be successful. Or the person may endeavor to make up 
for the deficiency and prove his adequacy to himself and to 
others by achieving in fields where he thinks success is likely 
to be had. These, too, may be successful, with a resultant 
elevation of the person’s ego. 

Unfortunately the resentment and the attempt to disprove 
the inferiority often leads to a behavior which is far more 
prejudicial to the person than the inferiority itself. “Thus, 
some obstinately strive to master occupations for which they 
are ill fitted and go down to failure; elsewhere they might 
have accomplished great things. Others seek positions of 
minor importance and adopt a domineering and oppressive 
attitude toward those who happen to be subordinate to them; 
they are constantly giving orders, interfering, reprimanding, 
resenting what they take to be usurpation of their authority, 
showing others how to do things, and leaving no doubt in 
anyone’s mind as to who’s boss—nor as to how disagreeable 
human beings can be. 

Others, in reality mere pretenders, wish everyone to under- 
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stand that they are people of quality, of culture, personages 
rather than mere persons; toward others, however, they have 
the lorgnette manner; they show us unmistakably by their 
sneering demeanor, their spoken or unspoken contempt that 
they regard us as menials, hoi polloi. Others find it necessary 
to inflate their egos by their own ‘‘hot air’; and to deflate 
their fellows by habitually depreciating them. Still others are 
very touchy; they are markedly depressed or irritated when a _ 
slight mistake, say, is called to their notice, when their fel- 
lows are praised, by trivial things in general. It might be 
mentioned that the examples given are but a few, and the 
most marked of the many by-ways through which the feeling 
expresses itself. 

Feelings of inferiority are not in themselves harmful; in- 
deed, they are often beneficial. All of us have them and all 
of us will continue to have them if for no other reason than 
that we cannot be equal in every way. But it cannot be gain- 
said that they rack and ruin the personalities of many per- 
sons, mostly because the persons are unaware of the fact that 
the feelings are the hidden motivators of their behavior. And 
as long as the feelings remain hidden they are likely to retain 
their control over the individuals. 


2. The herd instinct 


The herd instinct has as its objective the preservation of 
society. In general it is the inherent impulse to seek the 
companionship of one’s fellows and to think and to act as 
they do. 

Each of us belongs to a number of large and small herds, 
or groups. On the one hand we belong to herds made up 
of the members of our country, our religion, our political 
party. We belong also to smaller herds made up of people 
who live in the same communities or section of the country, 
who have the same social background, who are members of 
our profession, lodges, societies, educational institutions, who 
follow the same avocations, pastimes, and so on. 
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Whether the herd to which we belong is large or small 
we are impelled by reason of the herd instinct to think and 
to act with the herd. In addition we are impelled to be loyal 
to it, to adhere to its codes and expectations, to accept and 
to obey the suggestions and orders of its accepted leaders, 
to believe without question any fact or opinion which favors | 
it and to reject instanter anything which is derogatory to it. 
We heed these compulsions not with deliberation and com- 
prehension but impulsively, because our ancestors have done 
so over many thousands of years, because the instinct urges 
us to do so, because we wish to escape the mental disquiet 
that would Beneeirise obtain. 

Like other instincts the herd instinct has an Leoraaal 
effect. It produces a sense of pleasure when we conform to 
its urgings and a feeling of unrest which may amount to 
anxiety when we disregard them. 

The unrest is largely traceable to the fear that we shall 
be ostracized from the group if we do not live up to its 
requirements. In olden days, when society was young, and 
when ostracism meant loneliness, perhaps death from hun- 
ger, from animal or other enemies, the herd cast out those 
who defied it, who were disloyal to it, who threatened its 
security by offering concepts which were beyond its under- 
standing and contrary to established teachings, or who were 
liabilities rather than assets because of gross physical, mental 
or moral deviations. It wished all to be alike and to conform; 
it discouraged differences. 

At present the unrest is mostly a fear of mental ostracism 
—that is, a fear that one may be denied the companionship 
of one’s group, be ridiculed, reproached, regarded as peculiar. 
An additional source of discomfort, especially in the realm 
of morals, is the feeling of having been untrue to one’s early 
training, a sense of having done wrong. 

We do not, of course, inherit the herd instinct in a de- 
veloped state. We inherit only the disposition to be sensitive 
to the group’s influence. The degree of sensitiveness, as well 
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as the specific ideas one gathers as to what is expected, will 
vary greatly according to the groups to which one belongs. 
It will vary also according to one’s sense of self-sufficiency. 
For example, the herd expects a person to be on the credit 
rather than the debit side of society’s ledger. If, therefore, a 
person believes that he does not measure up to the marks 
set by the group he may feel that he must scrupulously live 
up to all the requirements, that he cannot afford to give 
offense, even to individual members of the group. 

Much depends as well upon the early environment. The 
first instructors are the first representatives of herd authority 
that the individual encounters and from whom he obtains 
ideas as to what is expected and demanded of him. In ad- 
dition it is their groups with which he identifies himself. 
Naturally a person may acquire a low regard for herd stand- 
ards if the environment is poor. On the other hand, he may, 
say because of the implantation of too lofty ideals, an over- 
religious or moral training, or by emphasis upon his deficien- 
cies, upon what is expected of him and what people may 
think of him if he fails, obtain perverted notions of herd 
requirements and be over-susceptible to herd opinions. 

Like other instincts the herd instinct still fulfills a useful 
purpose, chiefly in that it prevents social upheavals by pro- 
ducing changes slowly, and by causing the rebellious mem- 
bers of society to obey, through fear, useful laws and cus- 
toms. Utter submissiveness to it, however, reacts to our 
detriment. 

For example, the desire to be noticed, recognized as a 
member of the groups to which we belong is natural, being 
part of the herd instinct. Most people take it for granted 
that they are of the group and acceptable to it. Others are 
disturbed because they feel that they are insignificant mem- 
bers, that they are accorded practically no recognition or 
undesirable recognition. If the person reacts by seeking notice 
indirectly, as by worthwhile accomplishment, it is, of course, 
helpful to him and to society. 


Se 
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‘There are many persons who overdo their efforts to gain 
recognition and who pursue wrong courses. What most of 
them want are short cuts, methods which require little work; 
as a rule they spend enough time and energy in practicing 
artificial attention-getting devices which, if rightly employed, 
would get them somewhere and enable them to stand out by 
real achievement. At the other extreme are persons who react 
by depression, solitariness, who, though they desire recog- 
nition, strive to avoid it because they think that any atten- 
tion they might get would be unfavorable. 

In both*cases the remedy is to give no direct thought to 
impressing others or as to whether others regard one favor- 
ably or unfavorably; to improve oneself where this can be 
effected, assured that one will eventually obtain desirable 
notice. “Ihe solitary, who suffer not only because of their 
mental attitude but also because they frustrate the normal 
gregarious impulse, would profit by joining an organization 
of some kind, even by vocations and avocations, which permit 
them to take over the leadership of groups of young people. 

Since we tend to be loyal to our groups it is natural that 
we should dislike groups which, we think, are unfriendly to 
ours and carry over the dislike to individual members of 
those groups. Often, however, our ideas as to the attitudes 
of other groups toward us are grossly perverted, as a study 
of them would reveal. It is to be expected also that we should 
reject any statement which does not hold up our group, and 
close our minds to unpleasant facts about it. Here a sup- 
pression of the tendency to deny and of the resentment, and 
a calm analysis in search of truth are desirable. 

Loyalty to our groups also urges us to dislike those who 
leave our groups to join others. There are many reasons to 
account for it. Thus, when a person leaves a group he weak- 
ens it and strengthens the group he joins. His change may 
signify that he has animosity toward his former group, or 
that he is ashamed of it. If he joins a higher group he ele- 
vates himself, becomes superior to us, accomplishes something 
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we should like to accomplish though we may be reluctant to 
admit it. Particularly strong are our dislikes for persons who 
leave our country, religion, or political party, especially after 
actively identifying themselves with it, to embrace another, 
especially one that is supposed to be or which actually is 
inimical to our group. In these matters loyalty is especially 
demanded, or, at least, we have the feeling that it is. 

As with other natural inclinations that do not work out 
for the good of individuals or society, reason should be em- 
ployed to overcome this tendency. Unless carried to an ex- 
treme, liberty of thought and action is not only desirable but 
requisite for personal and social betterment. Were all people 
to confine themselves, or to be confined, to one political party, 
for example, government would be likely to stagnate, as well 
as to become corrupt; as we all know, it is the independent 
voter who has the most power in determining who shall hold 
public office. Were all people to be kept in one occupational 
or social group there would be little achieved, little desire 
or reward for self-improvement, and a great deal of class 
warfare. Further, there would be little ambition; back of 
most ambition is the opportunity to rise higher and the wish 
to do so. 

Should we change from one group to another we should 
be sure that we are motivated by a true desire to better our- 
selves, or that our motives are strictly honest, intellectually 
at least; rather than because we want to satisfy snobbish in- 
clinations. We should be certain also that we are really 
members of a higher group before we affect the behavior 
which, we think, characterizes that group. And if we care 
anything about the regard of our fellows we shall not revile 
the group we have left, nor be “high hat” toward it, nor 
deny it or in other ways betray that we are ashamed of our 
former connection with it. Otherwise we shall tend to be 
uncomfortable because we are acting contrary to an innate 
disposition to be loyal to the group, or we shall have a 
disagreeable personality because of our attitude; we shall 
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lose the respect of worthwhile people as well. The life his- 
tories of successful people who have risen to heights and who 
have been well regarded widely reveal that they were not 
afraid to be frank about their origins, nor were they con- 
temptuous or offensive in any way toward the groups with 
which they were formerly associated. 

Impulsive rejection of the new, whether an idea or a more 
tangible thing, is another innate tendency traceable to the 
herd instinct. The new has always been regarded with mis- 
trust, as possibly harmful to the established order of things, — 
detrimental to group welfare and obedience. In addition, it 
often antagonizes our strong beliefs, and invites disfavor be- 
cause it liberates unpleasant emotion or because it necessitates 
a rearrangement of our ideas and new adaptations, both of 
which require effort which we dislike. There is danger also 
that if we espouse the new we may be ridiculed or suffer 
loss of some kind. 

However it is to be explained we do know that the impulse 
exists. We know too that were all new proposals to be re- 
jected without consideration or trial the world and ourselves 
would be heavy losers. To take a few simple illustrations, if 
no one had been induced to try democracy, Christianity, the 
automobile, the aeroplane, the automatic dishwasher, and so 
on, reformers, inventors and others who work for the im- 
provement of mankind would be discouraged, life would be 
minus many of its comforts and labor-saving devices, and 
progress would have been given a vigorous application of 
four-wheel brakes. 

Let us not be hasty with our ridicule therefore; rather, 
let us keep an open mind. Should we offer something novel 
ourselves we should be patient, realizing the limits of human 
imagination, the traditional slowness with which the new has 
always been tried and accepted. If we are insistent that 
others agree with us we are likely to give offense. If we be- 
come angry because we meet with delay, or with criticism 
we injure only ourselves, perhaps cause others to think that 
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their suspicions as to our mental soundness were well 
founded, which suspicions were instigated by our espousal of 
the new. On the other hand if we maintain poise, meet cen- 
sure with good nature we tend to gain the good will which 
wins followers. 

To do as others do, to be like them as much as possible, 
not to differ from them is typical of most of us. It gives 
us the feeling that we are of the group, secure of its toler- 
ation, of not being jeered at, considered out of date. This 
is also part of the herd instinct, a heritage of the olden days 
when the radically different and the non-conformists were 
summarily thrust out of the group. 

Any person who wishes to make real self-improvement 
must evaluate himself physically, intellectually, financially, so 
that he may know the way he should go; and gird up the 
loins of his mind so that he will be able to form his own 
opinions, do what is best for him and what he really wants 
to do. At any rate he cannot have personality in the true 
sense of the term, or individuality, or strength of character 
unless he is reasonably independent of what others may do 
and think, unless he is mentally free to decide and to act 
upon his own initiative. He cannot afford to be too defiant 
of his fellows nor too much swayed by them. He must know 
also how to discriminate between valuable and worthless 
opinion, to avoid accepting the opinions of the few as re- 
flections of the opinions of the majority, or the opinions of 
nonentities as being on a parity with the opinions of truly 
representative members of society. 

There are some people who have courage enough to use 
their own judgment, and to act as they see fit; but the ma- 
jority are abject followers. And as a rule their bell-wether 
is not a person of worth but a person of superficial or arti- 
ficial quality; often indeed they accept the mere say-so of 
some book, a newspaper or magazine advertisement that such 
and such is now good form or isn’t being done by people 
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who are people. They all think alike, all act alike. They read 
the same books, see the same plays, frequent the same resorts, 
collect antiques or whatever is being collected by other 
people, wear the same style of coiffure, use the same rouge, 
starve to get thin, get divorces; in fact, in nine cases out of 
ten one can tell with reasonable accuracy what they eat, how 
their houses are furnished, what they will talk about when 
we meet them. 

It is probably in respect to sexual morals that we tend to 
be most sensitive to herd opinion and to which conformance 
is most demanded. While it is true that many of the re- 
strictions and attitudes toward sex were once useful and 
necessary, it is also true that modified points of view are 
desirable. Reforms in sex are the slowest of all, however. 
There are some people who openly or secretly defy the con- 
ventions, who guide their conduct by their own ethical judg- 
ment; they are the exceptions and not only do they tend to 
feel ill at ease because they violate the innate tendency to 
observe group codes but also because of religious considera- 
tions, or fear of the disapprobation that would follow dis- 
covery. In general the moral code serves a good purpose and 
it should have our respect. 

There is but one aspect of the herd instinct in relation to 
the sex instinct that we shall refer to here. Many persons 
are wretched because they think that they are much below 
their fellows morally, that they have been guilty of acts or 
thoughts which make them unworthy of their fellows’ re- 
gard. The fact that they alone know of the violations does 
not lessen the mental pain; indeed, they often suffer more 
because they keep their own counsel; they have the feeling 
that they should confess and atone for their ‘“‘sins.” The 
trouble with most of these persons is that their standards 
are too high, and their concepts of herd expectations and 
herd conduct are erroneous. Were they to see things as they 
really are it is likely that they would become more tranquil. 
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Few of these over-conscientious persons are able to solve their 
problems unassisted. The advice of a person of wide experi- 
ence who is also representative of society at its best is gen- 
erally indicated. 


3. Lhe sex instinct 


The sex instinct is interested in the perpetuation of the 
species. It cares little or nothing about the individual. To it 
the individual is merely an instrument, a means to an end. 
True, it provides him with roseate reveries, offers him mys- 
tery, a modicum of pleasure and entices him in this way. But 
it is loaded with I.N.T., and the price he often pays for 
obeying its urgings and discharging its energy heedlessly and 
impulsively is a lifetime of bitterness and vain regret. 

While complex the sex instinct can be resolved into three 
components, namely, the desire for physical union with an 
appealing member of the opposite sex; the desire for psychic 
‘union with a person of the opposite sex who has mental 
traits which entice because they stir up physical sex interest 
and who has, as well, fundamentally sexless mental traits, 
such as similar tastes; and the desire for children. 

All of the components are not equally well developed in 
every person. For example, the physical cravings may be 
strong whereas the desire for children may be weak. In most 
cases probably the components are fairly well developed and 
they tend to find satisfactory outlets, and domestic felicity 
tends to prevail where a mating occurs between persons who 
possess them to a more or less equal degree, or who can 
adjust without difficulty to the mate’s variations. This is even 
more true when love obtains. Love tends to cement the union 
in many ways, as by causing the persons to be undesirous 
of losing, and so to comport themselves so that they shall 
not lose one another; by leading them to be more tolerant 
of one another’s faults and of the annoyances of married 
life; by promoting a ready willingness and desire to work 
for each other’s comfort and general welfare. Without it 
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the union could be relatively easily terminated and with little 
or no regret. 

While the sex instinct often rides smooth waters and finds 
snug harbors it is the mast storm-tossed of all the instincts, 
and the squalls it encounters are the least easily combated. 
Some of the difficulties come from within and some from 
without the individual. But in any case they present pressing 
problems, not only for the persons directly concerned but. 
for society as well. 

It may be, for instance, that the person is, as a result of 
too much coddling in early life, so bound to the home that 
he is unable to leave it and establish one of his own; or if 
he does marry he is an unsatisfactory mate, his love life is 
blocked, and unhappiness results. Perhaps an insistent phys- 
ical appetite is frustrated because of the taboos of the social 
code, because of the failure to find a mate, or because the 
sex act has been associated with shame and disgust. ‘There 
may be conflicts between the desire for marriage and desires 
in other directions. Thus, marriage may entail more work, 
less money for oneself, more responsibility, less freedom of 
action. Children may mean the giving up of a career or 
denials of other kinds. Indeed, the vexatious questions it 
presents are manifold. 

Doubtless some of us think that entirely too much em- 
phasis is given to sex by both lay and scientific writers. But 
barring the salacious literature this is hardly true; the sub- 
ject merits all the serious and constructive attention it can 
receive. Sex is not the whole of life, of course, but it is a 
part of it and very much so. It is too powerful to be routed; 
it always has manifested and it always will manifest itself 
despite all one may do. We must accept it, doing our best to 
direct it for the best interests of ourselves, and of the society 
from which we derive benefits and to which, therefore, we 
we owe obligations. 

But we cannot control the sex instinct unless we compre- 
hend it and face it frankly and calmly, rather than repress 
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the ideas it thrusts upon us and evade the issues it creates; 
in numerous instances the havoc proceeding from it is due 
solely to a refusal to view it intelligently and unemotionally. 
Understanding it we can use it to our advantage instead of 
being used by it to our disadvantage; we can find a way out 
of the dilemmas it puts us in, and replace mental turmoil 
by mental serenity. 

What is quite as important, we can then see that the in- 
stinct obtains an even development in our children, that 
harmful ideas concerning it are prevented or routed before 
they get a firm foothold. We can, too, implant in the child’s 
mind healthy ideals and healthy attitudes toward it, which 
ideas are likely to persist and to have a salutary effect upon 
character and conduct, as well as happiness and success gen- 
erally. Psychiatric experience bears ample testimony that 
much of the neuroticism and misery traceable to sex is the 
result of mismanagement of the sex instinct in early life. 

All of us should at least realize that, directly and in- 
directly, the sex instinct has more power over us than we 
usually suppose; that it colors our viewpoints toward our- 
selves, persons and things; that it is often the unsuspected 
promoter of our discords of mind, soul, and body; of our 
frictions in business, and in our social and domestic relations. 


Our treatment of the instincts does them scant justice. 
However, we shall endeavor to compensate for it somewhat 
by taking up from time to time in the following pages some 
of their more important aspects in respect to personality. For 
the present we shall content ourselves with again emphasizing 
their great significance, and with urging the reader who is 
unfamiliar with them to become well acquainted with them; 
for instance, by means of such books as McDougall’s An 
Introduction to Social Psychology; Trotter’s Instincts of the 
Herd in Peace and War; TVansley’s The New Psychology 
and its Relation to Life. For doing so he shall be amply re- 
warded. For one thing the knowledge will bring with it an 
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enrichment of personality, and it will be an earnest of a 
more full and happy life. If, however, he neglects it, say 
through laziness, indifference, or skepticism, he is likely to 
continue to grope his way through life, now retreating, now 
trying to advance by fighting he knows not what, always in 
the throes of conflict, always more or less futilely, always in 


the dark. 


CHAPTER VI 
PERSONALITY ‘TYPES 


From early times attempts have been made to catalog 
people according to their personality make-ups. 

There are, for example, classifications based upon the be- 
lief that a correlation exists between mental traits and 
physique, or bodily characteristics of one kind or another, as 
cranial configuration; if one has a certain physique or cer- 
tain physical characteristics, it is assumed that one has 
certain mental characteristics. Popular of late have been 
classifications derived from a study of the personality traits 
sometimes found in disorders of the ductless glands, as the 
thyroid type, the adrenal type, and so on. One even finds 
classifications made upon the degree of muscular activity a 
person shows (active, over-active, under-active types); as 
well as upon such absurd claims that mental traits are de- 
termined by the preponderance of certain of the body chemi- 
cals, as sulphur types, potassium types. 

In other classifications the method of approach has been to 
group people according to the mental traits they have in com- 
mon, with little if any regard for their physical character- 
istics. In some classifications the traits are wholly or mostly 
temperamental; others stress intellectual traits; others are 
concerned with characterial traits; others pertain to behavior. 
There are also such classifications as adequate and inadequate, 
criminal and social, normal and abnormal. 

Personality has so many constituents, so many different 
combinations are possible, and people vary so much from one 
another that it is doubtful if any classification that may be 
made will prove to be satisfactory. At best all of our present 
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classifications are arbitrary and artificial. We may, of course, 
assign a person to a certain group upon the basis of laboratory 
observation of him, or upon his own listing of his traits, or 
by some other method, but in the vast majority of cases it 
can be shown that the proper classification is debatable; that 
is to say, the person has certain traits which place him in one 
group and other traits which place him in a different group. 
The assignment therefore is left largely to the judgment of 
the classifier, and in order to make the person fit the selected 
group there is a tendency to emphasize certain traits and to 
ignore others. 

An important point is this: We may gain a general idea 
as to a person’s mental make-up, his tendencies, and so on, 
when told that he has traits in common with other persons 
who have been studied and who are known to exhibit cer- 
tain reactions. But this information gives us only a super- 
ficial knowledge of the person; it may enable us to generalize 
about him but not to be specific. In other words, it tells us 
nothing about the strength of the person’s traits, how he uses 
them, nor how he differs from other persons who are in the 
same classification. 

For example, just as all who are, say, morons, or who have 
the same Intelligence Quotients vary from one another in 
their special abilities and disabilities, in their social adjust- 
ments, in their emotional responses, so do persons classified 
upon a basis other than intelligence vary from one another 
in many respects. To take another illustration, it may be of 
some value to know that Nordics are as a rule stolid, calm, 
and that Italians are volatile, emotional, but this does not tell 
us a great deal about a particular Nordic or Italian. And to 
really know a person we cannot be content with labels or 
generalizations; we must know the whole man, must know 
him as an individual; there has been no one exactly like him 
before and there will be no one exactly like him again. 

Despite these and other objections there is a fairly large 
number of persons who have traits in common. Their group- 
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ing is possible, therefore, and grouping is useful chiefly for 
purposes of clinical record and scientific research. It is some- 
what helpful also to the person who prefers to study himself 
rather than to have an expert do so; that is to say, by noting 
the group to which he probably belongs he will be helped 
to gain insight as to his tendencies and as to what may need 
correction. 

Parenthetically, classifications made upon a basis of the al- 
leged influence of the ductless glands are of service where 
definite glandular imbalance exists; to place every person in 
an endocrine group requires a strenuous use of the imagina- 
tion. Classifications made upon physique are as yet too ques- 
tionable to be acceptable; present knowledge seemingly indi- 
cates that the body plays no more than a contributory role 
in the determination of personality traits. 

Exception may be taken as to the latter statement. The 
work of numerous investigators (Kretschmer, Draper, and 
others) is strongly suggestive that there is a definite correla- 
tion between physical constitution and mental reactions, as 
well as somatic illnesses. Of the work already done that of 
Kretschmer (Physique and Character) has probably received 
the most notice. 

Kretschmer divides people, according to their physical 
make-up, into two main groups. Long, thin persons, the so- 
called asthenic or schizoid type, appear to be inclined to have 
‘the shut-in personality, that is, they are reserved, quiet, do 
not show their emotions; should they develop a severe mental 
illness it is likely to be schizophrenia, also called dementia 
praecox. Persons of a short, thick build, the so-called sthenic, 
pyknic or cycloid types, are apparently disposed to the emo- 
tional reactions of elation or depression. Each type has a 
susceptibility to certain physical disorders. In addition to the 
types mentioned Kretschmer recognizes an athletic type; and 
a dyplastic type, the latter being made up of persons whose © 
constitution is definitely due to endocrine gland factors. As 
might be expected the persons who can be definitely placed 
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in a particular group are much less than those who are mixed 
types. 

It might be observed that while clinicians are considerably 
interested in the findings already reported the data available 
do not warrant didactic conclusions. More extensive and cor- 
roborative investigations are requisite before one will be justi- 
fied in applying the data, especially on a broad scale. 

Of all proposed classifications that of Jung is probably the 
best. Jung groups people, according to their temperamental 
traits, into two large groups, namely, introverts and extro- 
verts. 

Briefly, introverts are, as the name indicates, persons whose 
interest is turned in upon themselves. They are commonly 
called “quiet,” “thoughtful,” ‘‘people of few words.” They 
usually have good imaginations, get considerable satisfaction 
out of using them, and tend to do well at creative pursuits. 
They prefer to be by themselves, and to be free of distrac- 
tions. Their friends—made slowly—are relatively few, and 
are generally people who have mental make-ups similar to 
their own. Their work is likely to be such as requires con- 
centration and thought. Their amusements are of the inactive 
type as a rule, those that employ the intellect rather than the 
muscles. 

Being brief themselves, they like brevity and directness on 
others. They are appealed to by facts, logic; salesmen often 
refer to them as the “head type” in contrast to the “heart 
type” (extroverts) who are reached mostly through their 
feelings or emotions. They have good foresight, weigh every 
contemplated action; consequently they are not impulsive. 
Emotionally they often appear to be frigid, unresponsive, 
and they are often difficult to fathom. Their lives tend to 
be well ordered and routine; they dislike change chiefly be- 
cause this interferes with their habits and requires them to 
make new adjustments. 

Extroverts turn their interest outward—upon other per- 
sons and upon things. They are generally active physically, 
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talkative, demonstrative, good mixers. ‘They learn more by 
doing, by actual contact, than by book study or theory. Their 
work is usually such as calls the muscles into play or which 
brings them into contact with other people. The same is 
true of their amusements. If onlookers at contests they prefer 
the players to be active; and they give vent to what they 
think and to their emotions; to stir up their enthusiasm and 
interest they are inclined to make wagers. 

The introvert when alone has a great wealth of mental 
material upon which to draw and with which to entertain or 
occupy himself. ‘The extrovert, being poverty-stricken in this 
respect, is most happy when with others; solitariness makes 
him discontented, often miserable. He wants to be doing 
something constantly. To ‘‘kill time” he will strike up ac- 
quaintances wherever he may be. He will, also, organize 
games, no matter how simple, and urge everyone to join in. 
He is “the life of the party.” He tends to live in the present 
and to like variety. Unlike the introvert whose emotions are 
complex, checked or subdued by other emotions, his emotions 
are strong and occupy consciousness one at a time; it is for 
this reason that he shows his feelings. 

Relatively few persons are markedly introvertive or extro- 
vertive; the gradations range all the way from one extreme 
to the other. Which tendency is most common it is difficult 
to say with certainty; most people probably are in a middle 
position; that is, they have introvertive and extrovertive 
traits to an equal degree, so that the traits balance one 
another. So far as ordinary observation goes, as at athletic 
contests, it would appear that the majority of people are 
extrovertive, or have a predominance of extrovertive traits 
which are released under suitable conditions. Lest it be ob- 
jected that extroverts are most likely to seek such amuse- 
ments, it might be noted that the activities of the usual ship 
passenger are those of the extrovert. Some studies, as those 
made among college students, seem to favor introversion; it 
must be borne in mind, however, that it is introverts who 
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usually seek the “higher education” and who, as well, get 
the most out of it. 

There is apparently no noteworthy difference between the 
sexes. Women are of course less active than men, repress 
themselves more, and appear to be introverts for the most 
part. This sex difference is on the surface only; that is 
to say, there are as many extroverts among women as 
among men. 

Persons who deviate toward introversion or extroversion 
vary, of course, in intelligence, practical ability, physique and 
general health. ‘There is, however, some correlation. 

For example, the introvert, being more studiously inclined, 
is likely to have a better developed intellect—not necessarily 
a better innate intelligence—and to be more familiar with 
the knowledge gained through reading and contemplation. 
On the other hand the extrovert tends to focus his interest 
on external objects and to turn his ideas into action; he is, 
therefore, more practical and more adept in executing ideas. 
There are exceptions; thus, some extroverts have little me- 
chanical ability, and many introverts are especially skillful 
manually, particularly in work requiring concentration and 
finesse, as sculpture, painting, music. Since introverts are 
generally sluggish physically, they are inclined to be less 
robust than extroverts; they are, too, more predisposed to 
physical ailments, as digestive disorders, which are largely 
due to or favored by sedentary habits. 

Both types vary in character and emotional stability. Some 
introverts are positive, hold strictly to the established codes, 
have fixed opinions, are opposed to change and do not adapt 
themselves readily to it, are stern, forbidding, rigorous. But 
others are placid, contented; and seek solitude and have few 
companions because they prefer it, not because they have 
little regard for or are uneasy in the presence of other 
people. Such persons, especially those first mentioned, make 
up the staunch citizens, the administrators of law and order, 
religious and educational heads; they serve society well also 
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in that they have a tempering influence upon their more im- 
pulsive fellows, and in that they cause social changes to be 
effected slowly rather than rapidly. Other introverts are 
vacillating, impulsive, changeable, resistant to authority or 
impediments—though rarely overtly, look for variety, are 
dissatisfied with the established order. ‘There are some also 
who are very seclusive, fearful, suspicious of others, de- 
pressed, or who variously betray so-called nervousness. 

When an introvert develops nervous disorders the latter 
are likely to be neurasthenia or psychasthenia (phobias, com- 
pulsions, doubts). ‘The neurotic extrovert tends to have gross 
nervous impairments, as hysteria, in accordance with his 
tendency to translate ideas into action. 

Extroverts may be stable or unstable. “Thus some are good 
natured, trustworthy, considerate, sociable, dependable. 
Others are unstable, this showing itself probably in the form 
of defiance of others, aggressiveness, impulsiveness, pugnacity, 
boisterousness, the harboring of grudges, the ‘“‘chip on shoul- 
der” disposition, conceit, open criticism and derogation of 
others. 

It might be noted that a person may be both introvertive 
and extrovertive to a marked degree. Thus a person may be 
introvertive at home (quiet, studious, retiring) and extro- 
vertive in his work (active, talkative). 

In most instances there is little of practical value that can 
be gleaned from discussions that necessarily deal in generali- 
ties. Description is not explanation. Before a given conduct 
can be modified, if that is desirable, it is usually requisite 
that one know where the particular behavior originated and 
what it signifies; in no two persons are the factors identical. 
There are some conclusions that may be drawn, however, 
and which may be helpful. 

It is agreed by most authorities that introvertive and ex- 
trovertive traits are gene traits; that is, they are transmitted 
by heredity. They cannot be changed therefore, though they 
may be modified. And modification is desirable if they are 
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extreme. Though neither introversion nor extroversion is 
abnormal or harmful in itself, when it dominates it tends to 
be prejudicial to a balanced mental life, as well as to con- 
tent and social adaptability. This is even more true when 
the traits are complicated by such evidences of instability as 
have been mentioned. 

The most suitable period for modification is childhood. 
The mind is then being moulded, and consequently results 
are more likely to be had than when correction is attempted 
in later life. In fact, with adults relatively little change can 
be brought about. 

A knowledge of our fellows’ mental make-up is helpful 
to us in many ways; for instance, in assisting us to get along 
well with them. If we think that the same methods will da 
in dealing with them we are very much mistaken; as the 
salesmen say, people have to be sold differently. To give an 
example, it annoys an introvert to interrupt him repeatedly, 
to interfere with his habits, to prolong a call upon him, to 
be jocose, to wish him to entertain us, say by light conversa- 
tion, or to expect him to put aside his own interests and take 
up ours. No doubt he has social obligations, but only to a 
reasonable degree, and his limit of tolerance is soon reached, 
especially when superficialities and garrulity dominate our 
side of the contact with him. Further, he has a right to his 
own tastes and amusements. Since he does not care about 
mixing freely with other people, to go out in society, or to 
indulge in the usual social pastimes, it is unjust to be of- 
fended if he declines to join us in our pleasures; if we 
cannot adjust ourselves to his likes and dislikes, then we 
should at least let him go his own way, without unfavorable 
comments from us. We might bear in mind also, especially 
in our business relations, that the introvert reacts favorably 
to brevity and logic, and that he is bored and made resistant 
by the opposite. 

So far as the person himself is concerned, a knowledge of 
one’s type has a number of practical advantages. Thus, if a 
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person is markedly introvertive he would do well to act 
naturally, to be himself, rather than, in an attempt to make 
himself popular, to take over the behavior typical of the 
extrovert. He might bear in mind also that his sedentary 
habits indicate the need of attention to physical hygiene, es- 
pecially exercise. An evening or two each week spent at the 
theatre, music recitals, or the like, or devoted to anything 
other than purely intellectual pursuits is desirable as a pre- 
ventive of mental staleness and atrophy of interest in things 
which may give or which have given pleasure. 

A knowledge of a person’s type is of most value in enabling 
one to place the right person in the right occupation. Many 
people are suited physically and intellectually for certain 
positions but are unhappy in their work, inefficient, and have 
a sense of failure simply because they have not taken their 
temperamental peculiarities into consideration. 

As a rule introverts do best when their work does not 
require much physical exertion or adjustment to other people, 
especially the general public. Extroverts do well when they 
are physically active, when they work with others, or when 
their work brings them into contact with different people 
daily. Work which is routine or which necessitates concen- 
tration or quiet is generally boring to them. It is not requi- 
site, of course, that each type engage in entirely different 
callings, merely that one select the work where one is most 
content; when one is content one naturally does better work. 
Thus, in a department store an introvert would be more 
happy and more efficient as an office employé, a buyer, ship- 
ping clerk, cashier, than as a floor-walker, salesman, depart- 
ment head, adjuster, information clerk, the latter positions 
being more suitable for extroverts. 

There are other things that merit consideration in the 
choice of occupation. For instance, some introverts, over- 
come by a feeling of inadequacy, seek positions which are 
beneath their abilities. Some extroverts, reacting to the same 
feeling, undertake positions for which they are unqualified 
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in an endeavor to prove their competency, to show that they 
are not inferior; sometimes they succeed but most often they 
are too domineering, antagonistic, and, in general, too 
troublesome to get along well with their associates or with 
the public. In both cases a removal of the basic feeling of 
inferiority will be likely to restore mental equilibrium and 
to enable the person to adjust himself better socially and in 
business. 

When anxiety is added to introversion it tends to unfit 
the person for positions of responsibility, just as the depressed 
person—whose behavior is usually interpreted as grouchiness 
—is unsuited for positions which bring him into contact with 
the public. Often such traits can be removed, with a better 
adaptation to one’s work; at times, however, they are insti- 
gated or aggravated by certain lines of work; in this case 
one should, of course, seek some other field of endeavor. 

Occupational guidance is too complex to be dealt with 
except in a very general way; there are too many individual 
factors to be reckoned with. However, each of us might re- 
member that there is a place for all of us occupationally, a 
place where we can be happy and efficient. Heretofore we 
have paid entirely too much attention to physical and intel- 
lectual qualifications. These deserve consideration, but they 
are likely to lead one astray unless they are contrasted with 
one’s emotional traits; so far as success is concerned, the 
latter are often more important than all other factors 
combined. 


One is often asked to differentiate between a normal and 
an abnormal personality. Once someone satisfactorily defines 
the normal and the abnormal perhaps one can do so; all 
present distinctions are so general, and have so many excep- 
tions as to be of slight practical utility. 

It is not difficult to recognize a definitely normal and a 
definitely abnormal personality. But it is a common error to 
believe that there is a sharp line of demarcation between nor- 
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mality and abnormality. As a matter of fact from normality 
to abnormality there are infinite gradations, one stage merg- 
ing almost imperceptibly into another, the point of transition 
being often difficult to fix and the question of normality and 
abnormality being arbitrary. 

Usually we think of the abnormal as identical with the 
so-called insane. The latter are the more severe cases of 
abnormal personality, as far removed from normality as one 
pole is from the other. A similarity is found in the physical 
realm; that is, there are many conditions of physical health; 
not all of the physically impaired are grossly impaired, nor 
obviously impaired, nor sick enough to take to their beds. 
The so-called insane are those who are seriously impaired 
mentally, those whose abnormality is apparent, and those who 
are ill enough to require bed treatment; that is, to be placed 
in a hospital for the mentally disordered. 

The term abnormal, and particularly the word insanity, 
has so many disagreeable and erroneous connotations that it 
is best to leave it to the legal profession, and to confine it to 
unmistakable cases of severe mental disorder. Legally it 
means irresponsibility for actions on the theory that the 
individual is so deranged as to be unable to distinguish right 
from wrong or to control his actions; it implies commita- 
bility as well. Popularly it signifies the possession of bizarre 
ideas, ridiculous and usually dangerous behavior, incurability, 
hereditary stigma, among other things. 

Medical men do not agree with such notions. They know, 
for instance, that abnormality of mind is not always heredi- 
tary, not always incurable, not always characterized by 
maniacal acts or grotesque delusions, and that the afflicted 
person may be responsible for his acts, wholly or in part 
depending upon the nature and the extent of the mental 
aberration. They know, too, that there are many varieties 
of mental illness, and many varieties of the same illness; to 
label a person abnormal or insane is no more scientific and 
no more helpful in understanding him or his illness than it 
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would be to say that a physically sick person had a fever. 
For these reasons psychiatrists prefer the terms ‘‘mental dis- 
order,” ‘“‘mental disease,” or “psychosis,” to the word in- 
sanity. Though indefinite unless the particular mental dis- 
order is stated, the terms are much more appropriate and 
much less obnoxious. 

Mental abnormality is, as stated, hard to define. The same 
is true of normality. Were we to attempt the latter, we 
might say that it consists of a well integrated or balanced 
emotional life which permits one to have a healthy mental 
attitude toward himself, his fellows, life and the world in 
general; and of at least an average amount of intelligence 
properly directed and developed. But no person is fortunate 
enough to have this desideratum, at least in its entirety. In 
every one of us there are evidences of imbalance, minor it 
may be yet sufficient to show that what we call normality 
is relative, and that the ideal state of mental health has not 
as yet been achieved. 

In connection with the above, the difference between the 
normal and the abnormal man is one of degree rather than 
of kind. The same thought processes which are present in 
the abnormal are found in the normal. Thus, we all day- 
dream; in many of the abnormal day-dreams are lived out, 
that is to say, the person acts as if his fancies were really 
true, his ability to shut off his dreams at will or to distin- 
guish them from reality having been lost. In practically all 
normal people there are transient periods of elation or de- 
pression; many of the abnormal are abnormal because these 
moods are intense and of long duration. Many normal people 
have unwarranted ideas of self-importance; every normal 
person rationalizes certain of his thoughts and actions, just 
as do the abnormal. . 

The resemblance noted above is not, or should not be at 
least, an adequate reason why we should become concerned 
about the possibility of our becoming “insane”; such an 
anxiety is needless. It should indicate, however, that the men- 
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tally abnormal are not inexplicable, nor beyond comprehen- 
sion. It should indicate particularly that mental disorders are 
not to be taken fatalistically, as uncontrollable. Much could 
be accomplished toward their prevention were we to realize 
that mental disorders do not invariably appear suddenly, come 
out of a clear sky, so to speak; in the majority of cases they 
are gradual in onset. Again, mental disorders have predis- 
posing and exciting causes in the absence of which they do 
not occur; and there is usually not one cause, but many. The 
way to prevention consists, therefore, in self-knowledge so 
that we may know our liabilities and our resources of mind 
and body, and so that we may so regulate our lives, so disci- 
pline ourselves that factors harmful to us as individuals may 
be avoided and those favorable to us may be cultivated. 

Pending something better, the differentiation between nor- 
mality and abnormality must, then, be made according to a 
person’s overt behavior, his behavior being a reflection of his 
feelings and thoughts. This is, of course, a social rather than 
a medical distinction. 

According to this criterion, an abnormal person is one 
whose conduct is unmistakably altered, markedly out of 
keeping with his former behavior, showing plainly that he no 
longer has the personality which we have learned to associ- 
ate with him. Or if we have not known him previously, his 
ideas, his conduct in general, are strikingly at variance with 
the beliefs and behavior prevailing in the place where he lives. 
Because of this alteration his fellows’ attitude toward him 
undergoes a transformation; they no longer tolerate him; 
they consider him utterly unlike themselves, comment about 
him, perhaps fear him, and thus he is incapacitated, to a 
greater or lesser extent, from adjusting himself socially. 

The degree of alteration of the personality is important. 
If the change is moderate, not too incomprehensible, bizarre, 
illogical, and especially if the person does not appear to be 
dangerous to himself or to other people, the individual may 
be labeled “peculiar,” “eccentric,” rather than abnormal or 
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insane, and his social usefulness may not be much, if any, 
impaired; it might be added that there are thousands of 
such persons, who inhabit the borderland between normality 
and abnormality, who never become sufficiently disturbed 
mentally as to be regarded, by the public at least, as not of 
sound mind. Charity in labeling the person is likely to be 
exercised also should his behavior be directed into altruistic 
channels, as when he works zealously for social or religious 
causes. he chronicity of the behavior also counts, since there 
are many transient departures from the accepted standards 
of thought, feeling, and conduct which obtain no marked 
public attention nor leave any stigma. 

It is worth notice that abnormal personalities have been 
constructive, directly and through their descendants. Indeed, 
society is indebted greatly to many of them. Numerous neces- 
sary social reforms, many inventions, works of art, religions, 
humanitarian enterprises, among other things, have been in- 
stigated and carried to completion by persons who, by mod- 
ern methods of diagnosis, would be considered mentally un- 
balanced. Moreover, the descendants of definitely abnormal 
persons have in not a few instances enriched the world. 
Such cases are the exception, however, and, disregarding other 
considerations, the fact that the abnormal, as a class, suffer 
keenly and are more debits than credits to society, causes 
one to hesitate about encouraging their propagation. 


Another favorite question is: What is the best personality 
type? Here, also, it is dificult to give a concise yet satis- 
factory reply. And one’s answer will depend largely upon 


1 For example, Dr. Lange found in the latest generation of 28 
Danish families in which one or more members had been insane, 
2 Cabinet Ministers, an Ambassador, 3 Bishops, Generals, Admirals, 
Judges of the Supreme Court, 8 consulting physicians, 9 professors, 
23 Doctors of Science and Art, a large number of members of parlia- 
ment, city councilors, teachers, business men, government officials, 
together with 72 persons who by their intellectual ability had won 
a measure of distinction in other paths of life. (Quoted by Suther- 
land in The Forum, June, 1927.) 
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what the questioner means by best; that is, whether he means 
best from a utilitarian point of view or best from the point 
of view of amicable relations with one’s fellows. 

It may be accepted as a fact that of the various accepted 
types of personality (barring, of course, the definitely patho- 
logic) no one type is, per se, better than another nor more 
normal than another. | 

As before pointed out, all persons, whatever their group- 
ing according to personality classifications, vary in intellec- 
tual and mechanical ability; the majority are only mediocre, 
whatever their type or their field of endeavor. Study shows, 
however, that the imaginative, sensitive, and creative type 
of personality (the introvertive) gives rise to most poets, 
writers, sculptors, painters, mystics, educators, scientists, phi- 
losophers, religious workers, philanthropists, humanists, in- 
ventors, skilled artisans. ‘That these persons add greatly to 
human progress and happiness cannot be questioned. 

On the other hand the persons who build or do things in 
a material way, who are practical, energetic, resourceful, 
adventurous, pioneers, who lead business enterprises, and 
who, though not always able to create ideas, are efficient in 
executing them, are those who tend to be of the extrovertive 
make-up. 

Inasmuch as both types are socially constructive, and since 
social life is complex, it follows that neither type is self- 
sufficient; both are necessary and are complemental. One 
may, of course, place a higher valuation upon one type, this 
being governed mostly by one’s preferences and the value 
one sets upon certain achievements; but, as stated, neither 
type is independent, and chaos would obtain if all people 
were dreamers, say, or all doers; if all wanted to be in a 
crowd and none cared about solitary pursuits. 

So far as social contacts are concerned, there is no one 
combination of traits, no personality type, which will favor- 
ably impress all people, nor enable one to cope successfully 
with all of life’s situations. This being so, the personality 
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most conducive to the giving of pleasure to eliciting favor- 
able responses from other people, is one that adapts itself 
readily to the emotions of others. 

In general, the person who leaves the most favorable im- 
pressions upon other people under the usual conditions of 
social life is he who has the traits which constitute the so- 
called pleasing personality; such a person is most often of an 
extrovertive make-up. We have already touched upon these 
traits (Chapter II) but it may be worth while to sum- 
marize them. 

Such a person is good-natured, kind-hearted, considerate 
of others, sympathetic, reflects his emotions, gives an impres- 
sion of sincerity, dependability, interest in us. He has poise, 
is open, puts himself easily—but without appearing to do 
so—upon a plane of equality with others, so that those who 
are inferior to him are at ease; and inoffensively inserts his 
viewpoints, himself, into all he does, says, or feels. Few of 
us care to work out problems, whatever their nature. Hence 
we think that we understand the person, know him; we are 
pleased, too, because he appears to like us, is interested in us, 
values us, and especially because he shows no indication that 
he thinks himself above us. 

The opposite is the quiet, seclusive, uncommunicative, sub- 
missive, self-absorbed person who inhibits his feelings, who 
appears to be cold, unsympathetic, stand-offish; or who dis- 
plays anxiety, restlessness, gloom. This person is hard to 
fathom; we can’t seem to get behind him, to get him to 
warm up to us or to go fifty-fifty in being friendly. If he 
betrays unpleasant emotional reactions these strike discord 
in us; they irritate us, lower our spirits, or affect us dis- 
agreeably in other ways. Often, without knowing just why, 
we get an unfavorable impression of the person despite his 
manifestations of friendship; for some reason we think that 
he is conceited, or lacks interest in us, is selfish, insincere, 
critical, quarrelsome, unreliable. Sometimes this impression 
has no sound basis, though it must be confessed that it proves 
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to be right occasionally; it may be founded upon the er- 
roneous belief, for example, that a flabby handshake indicates 
a characterial blemish, or we may have arrived at the same. 
conclusion because the person has a “weak” chin or some 
other physical fault commonly taken to reflect a character 
fault. But whatever the cause, the person does not get a 
favorable reaction. It is a good working rule to believe that 
when we fail to obtain a favorable response from the few 
the fault may be theirs; when, however, the majority receive 
the same unfavorable impression the fault doubtless resides 
in ourselves. 


CHAPTER VII 
MENTAL MECHANISMS 


SoME thousands of years ago the Greek philosopher Chilon 
advised us to know ourselves. But neither his own nor suc- 
ceeding generations considered the counsel weighty enough 
to be taken seriously. True, during the past few decades 
there. las been an increasing public interest in the make-up 
and the proper engineering of the human organism; the ma- 
jority of people, however, give the subject scant attention. 
It is no wonder therefore that so many of us flounder around, 
-make a great many false starts and needless errors, suffer 
and cause others to suffer many needless pains, misuse our- 
selves, and, perhaps, make a mess of life generally. 

Numerous evasions are made use of for side-stepping an 
understanding of ourselves, especially of our minds. Perhaps 
we feel that other things are more important, this often 
being a cover for the suspicion that an honest self-analysis 
would reveal faults which we are loath to admit. Or we 
may believe that a study of the mind is too “tough,” and 
anyway to be attempted only by those who deal with “pe- 
culiar” people, the latter being the only persons who need 
something of the kind. 

Probably our greatest delusion is the belief that self- 
knowledge is unnecessary because we are reasoning creatures, 
because all of our thoughts and acts are consciously de- 
termined, their motives fully known to us, that they are 
products of analysis, synthesis, utterly free of bias, super- 
stition, and similar fertile sources of error. Indeed, we are 
so sure of it that when anyone not known to be a liar avers 
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that he thinks and acts because of certain reasons, the reasons 
given are considered to be the real reasons; we may not 
agree with the person’s beliefs nor approve of his acts but 
at least we credit him with absolute sincerity. And the more 
education or character the person has the more we are in- 
clined to do so. 

But the facts are to the contrary. It can be shown that 
thinking plays a relatively small part in our lives, that we 
are controlled by cravings, fears, urges, jealousies, antago- 
nisms, prejudices, hopes, and the like, which seethe below 
the level of consciousness, in the unconscious, and that it is 
this dynamic part of the mind which is the puppet master, 
which, unknown to us, pulls the strings, regulating the 
greater part of what we think, do, and feel; it even injects 
itself into and colors our points of view, our methods of 
approach toward problems that are cold, apparently of no 
particular significance to us; again, it often plays tricks upon 
and takes control of the intellect, using the latter to suit 
its Own purposes. 

Further, we are not only tremendously swayed by sug- 
gestions from within but from without, by facts and opinions, 
by contradictions and absurdities, which are accepted or re- 
jected not according to our examination of them but accord- 
ing to their agreement or disagreement with previously 
formed ideas, with what we want to believe, with what the 
crowd thinks or is supposed to think, or what it may think 
of us if we do not sheepishly follow. This is true not only 
of our neighbor whom we can ‘“‘see through,” at times at 
least, but of ourselves; and it is true, though to a varying 
degree, of the savant and the ignoramus, of the preacher 
and the sinner, of every one of us. 

There are few of us who will not concede that if we are 
efficiently to conduct a business, say, get the most out of 
it, we must know something about it; and the more we 
know, other things being equal, the more the business pros- 
pers, the fewer the discords it encounters. But we cannot 
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manage it well unless we have studied it; we have no inborn 
knowledge of how to run it. 

The same applies to the business of the mind; we do not 
have any innate information about it, nor as to its methods 
of operation; as to the latter, there is no mental process, no 
thought or action however accidental and meaningless it may 
appear to be which does not follow some law, which cannot 
be explained, and which does not have some significance to 
the individual; even our slips of the tongue and pen, our 
naming of a flower, say, when asked to do so at “random” 
can be shown, upon analysis, to have been determined by 
our previous experiences and to have been produced in ac- 
cordance with psychological laws. The possession of a high 
I. Q. is not an exemption from the necessity of trying to 
know ourselves, no more than high intelligence is sufficient, 
in itself, to enable us to deal adequately with other activities 
to which we have given no intensive consideration. The mind 
is a specialized industry and it requires special attention. 

A full discussion of the mechanics of the mind would re- 
quire more space than we can give. We shall, therefore, limit 
ourselves to a brief description of some common mental 
processes which, when not understood and controlled, tend 
to have a harmful effect upon personality. 

Perhaps we can make a good beginning by taking up the 
so-called complex. 

From childhood on we deposit in our minds a great many 
ideas about ourselves, especially our weaknesses and deficien- 
cies, about other persons, places, and things. For instance, 
we have points of view as to our physical security, our intelli- 
gence, our social rating, our equality with others, about 
political questions, religion, ethics, our own and other per- 
sons’ national origins, our place of birth and places we have 
been, persons we have met, our vocations and avocations, and 
so on. Some of these have relatively little strength, are not 
deemed of great importance, for the reason that there is 
little emotion attached to them. Thus, we may be little or 
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not at all concerned about our bodies but be very sensitive 
as to our moral standing. Others have a great deal of emo- 
tional effect and therefore have power to move us. All are 
being constantly modified, intensified or weakened, by the 
play of experience. For example, an absorbing activity of 
childhood, a game say, may become atrophied with the years 
and be replaced by another interest, as one’s occupation. 

It might be noted that any idea which acquires an emo- 
tional value is never fully deprived of its power to move 
the person; it may be dormant, and be activated rarely but 
when roused it will generate to a greater or lesser extent 
the pleasure or pain that was associated with the idea origi- 
nally. We see this illustrated, among other ways, by the de- 
light we feel when we think of pleasures of our childhood, 
when we see cartoons depicting the “old swimming hole,” 
and so on. 

These groups of related ideas which have an emotional 
tone are called complexes. In the minds of many people a 
complex is abnormal. It is true that the word is often used 
in this sense in psychological literature, but we all have com- 
plexes and therefore complexes are very normal in them- 
selves; it is only when they affect the individual adversely 
that they are pathological. Most of us look upon them as 
“interests” rather than as complexes. Incidentally this is one 
way by which we may identify a complex; that is, when we 
have a lively interest in a certain direction, or when any- 
thing said or done moves us strongly it is likely that one 
or more of our complexes are responsible. 

Complexes may have either a pleasant or an unpieee 
coloring. And they may be useful or destructive. For instance, 
an attachment to the mother (a mother complex) is, in 
moderation, pleasant and constructive, both to the individual 
and to society; as we all know, it is this attachment which 
inspires tenderness, much ambition, literature, art, numerous 
beneficial things. When extreme, however, it may bind the 
person to the home, block his normal sex life, rob him of 
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independence, and in many other ways interfere seriously 
with his happiness and success. 

The fact that we have complexes is not particularly im- 
portant. What is important is that they exert a marked in- 
fluence upon our thoughts, feelings, and behavior; further, 
they exert it without our awareness. Sometimes a person 
knows that he has a complex in a certain direction, or at 
least that he is prejudiced in a certain direction; for example, 
he may realize that his political viewpoints are determined 
mostly, if not entirely by his affiliation with a certain po- 
litical group, but in most cases the person does not appreciate 
the control the complex has over him and would vigorously 
deny that any such factor was operative in his own case. 

Complexes are potent in controlling us because when 
stimulated they liberate the emotion which belongs to them, 
and because of the emotion logical thinking is interfered 
with. Being unconsciously prejudiced in favor of the com- 
plex the person is disposed to protect it, to justify the par- 
ticular emotion which is associated with it. Whatever agrees 
with the complex gives the person pleasure; whatever op- 
poses it gives rise to resentment, anger. 

Thus, all of us are likely to have a complex as to our 
native land. When the country is complimented we tend to 
be pleased; when it is disparaged, especially by. an outsider, 
we tend to be annoyed. What is more, we tend impulsively 
to reject the disparagement, without stopping to consider 
whether there is any truth in it; this is because our desire 
to protect the complex ‘‘closes” our minds to everything 
which is antagonistic to it. 

The original feeling which establishes a complex may, of 
course, be painful rather than pleasurable; in such a case we 
desire to maintain the justifiability of the displeasure. The 
fact that we have never inquired into the reasonableness of 
the emotion serves to maintain it, the mind being governed 
by emotional first impressions which it carries over to every- 
thing which has an association with the original experience; 
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this is doubtless an effort to protect the individual from fur- 
ther injury from similar sources; having encountered pain, 
the mind concludes that the pain will recur in related situ- 
ations. Further, if we believed that the displeasure was un- 
warranted we should be ill at ease for maintaining it, our 
mental harmony would be disturbed, and we should feel 
under the necessity of changing our attitude; both ‘because 
we dislike the labor which analysis and a resetting of our 
ideas would entail, and because we want to believe that we 
have not been in error, we strive to maintain the emotion. 

For instance, we may as a result of early education, an 
experience with a person who belongs to a certain group, 
have formed an antagonism to that group. It is, of course, 
unjust to make generalizations on the basis of a single ex- 
perience but we do not stop to inquire as to where the an- 
tagonism originated. Thoughts of the group annoy us; our 
annoyance is heightened whenever the group is praised in 
any way. On the other hand, anything that lowers the group 
gratifies us; our conviction that the group merits dislike is 
strengthened, and we experience a bitter-sweet satisfaction, 
something akin to that felt when a person one hates meets 
with reverses. 

Complexes are activated in many ways. Some are strong 
enough in themselves, or are roused so often, as to be active 
more or less constantly; our vocations or hobbies, for exam- 
ple. Others are stimulated only occasionally, as by our medi- 
tations, or by ideas arising from without—by what we see, 
hear, and so forth. For instance, a newspaper item about our 
political party, church, club, profession, section of the coun- 
try will tend to excite the complex to which it has a relation. 
However activated and whenever activated the complex 
liberates emotion, the degree of the latter depending upon 
the amount of emotion connected with the complex and the 
directness of the stimulation; thus, if we curse a man his 
strong ego complex is quickly activated, whereas if we merely 
call his attention to an error he is not so noticeably affected. 
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It often happens that a complex is excited without the 
person’s being aware of it, and consequently the person is 
unable to explain why he has a certain emotion. As a rule, 
a complex will be called into activity by anything which has 
a relation to it; but the relation is not always appreciated. 
Thus, we may entertain dislike for a person whom we meet 
for the first time. The dislike may be traced to an unpleasant 
experience with a person whom this person resembles in 
some way; because of the resemblance the complex is set 
off and we feel the emotion typical of the first experience. 
The facts in the case are not known to us, however. Since 
we are reluctant to confess ignorance as to the reasons for 
our feelings, and since we want to have a reason satisfactory 
to ourselves, we tend to seek out a cause and to ascribe the 
dislike to various things. 

There is, then, a tendency on the part of the mind to seek 
an explanation satisfactory to itself for its emotional re- 
actions, and to justify its likes and dislikes. The sources of 
these are frequently unknown to the person, but often the 
person is partially aware of them; not wishing to admit 
them, he forces them out of consciousness, and finds explana- 
tions and justifications that are more acceptable to him. At 
times, too, he has desires that conflict, complexes that are 
not in harmony with one another, and unless he can recon- 
cile them, or down the troublesome one by “intellectual” 
assaults or by repression he is unhappy and he cannot act, or 
if he does act the antagonized complex pains him. 

This tendency is called rationalization; that is, the ex- 
planations and justifications have a semblance of rationality ; 
they are possibly true, not obviously incredible. But they are 
not in accord with the facts; they have little if any relation 
to the causal factors, or if they have, they have been em- 
phasized out of all proportion. In reality, as stated, the 
person does not know what determines his behavior, or he 
is opposed to facing the truth since this would not uphold 
him, would prevent him from acting as he does act or as 
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he wants to act, or it would be to his disadvantage in some 
other way. The intellect is employed but little; and only to 
discover a credible explanation or justification that meets 
with the person’s approval; it is impervious to ideas that 
oppose this aim. 

It must be stressed that rationalization is not deliberate, 
consciously performed, an out and out fabrication; if it were, 
its dishonesty would be apparent, the explanations and justi- 
fications would be unacceptable, and the person would cen- 
sure himself if he espoused them. It is an impulsive action; 
the person’s beliefs are what he wants to believe but though 
they are faulty they are acceptable to him and, he thinks, 
they should be and actually are satisfactory to other people. 
Moreover he believes that he has reasoned things out, that 
he is perfectly logical in his conclusions. He is a victim of 
self-deception, of course. 

Numerous illustrations are available in daily life as to our 
ignorance of the sources of our feelings, beliefs, behavior in 
general; and as to the activity of the unconscious mind. Thus, 
we have so-called hunches, we get notions; these originate 
somewhere, are based upon our past experiences, but if asked 
to account for them we say “Just because,” or frankly “T 
don’t know.” All of us have attempted to recall a name 
without immediate success; after a lapse of time, while busy 
with other matters, the name thrusts itself into conscious- 
ness; the unconscious mind had taken up the task and solved 
it for us. There are, also, many examples of emotional re- 
sponses whose genesis escapes us: “I do not like thee Dr. 
Fell, the reason why I cannot tell.””» We note too that we 
are pleased when our ego is elevated by praise; we are de- 
pressed by blame, even indirect, as when our children are 
commented upon unfavorably. 

We have available also numerous examples of the activa- 
tion of complexes with a liberation of disagreeable emotion 
which we attempt to remove by rationalization. Very com- 
mon is the alibi. Since we want to think well of ourselves 
and to have others think well of us we innately tend to find 
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causes outside of ourselves for our shortcomings. We realize, 
dimly at least, that we may be at fault and that others may 
think so; even though we are blameless our fellows may 
think differently. This thought is of course unpleasant; and 
so we strive to put ourselves right with ourselves and with 
others by making a scapegoat out of some person or thing. 

For instance, we may fail to make headway in business. 
The real reason may be lack of ability, reluctance to put 
forth the requisite effort, fear of failure, and so on. But an 
acknowledgment of this would be painful to us and it would 
give our fellows a poor impression of us. So we blame phys- 
ical defects; if our health is poor we cannot be expected to 
do well. We may claim that favoritism is practiced, that 
our merits are not recognized, what not. These have been 
true of the failures of others, they have some logic, and our 
fellows may accept them. Our families are likely to agree 
with us also—at least openly—since exposure of the real 
cause, which they may suspect, would lower them in the 
eyes of their neighbors, be a reflection upon them, and 
painful to their own ego complexes. 

Similarly we blame poor decisions, bad breaks, the imple- 
ments we use for failure in games. We hedge when we have 
made a mistake, either to place the fault elsewhere or to 
lessen reproach. We are angry not because we are can- 
tankerous, too easily irritated, lack self-control, but because 
we have been insulted, because we are nervous, are tem- 
peramental. Or we may try to square ourselves with ourselves 
for failures and denials of various kinds by being cynical, 
derogatory, by claiming that we have no desire to equal 
others, that their accomplishments do not appeal to us, that 
we are satisfied as we are. 

Our efforts to justify ourselves by means of rationalization 
is well shown by our antipathy toward certain persons. For 
instance, we may be antagonistic to a person because he be- 
longs to a religious or racial group which is, or which we 
believe to be, inimical to our own. It may be that we are 
jealous of his progress, his popularity, his assets of one kind 
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or another, and dislike him because he unwittingly reminds 
us of our inferiority to him. An admission of this would be 
disagreeable to us and it would not be to our credit; we 
are supposed to be, we have been taught to be, and we think 
we are tolerant, broad-minded, “‘square shooters.” And so we 
find another reason, such as the person’s political views, his 
lack of education, his unfitness, etc. Ihe more anyone hints 
at the real reason for our antagonism the more vehement 
we become in insisting that the reason we offer is the only 
one; we do not want to believe that any other reason ob- 
tains, nor to have others think so; by protesting too much 
we confess the truth. 

We find rationalization helpful also in permitting us to 
do certain things which are opposed by other impulses. For 
example, we are taught to be—and we want to be—good 
citizens, to have respect for law, ethics, morals. But we 
have many desires that are contrary to our training; ration- 
alization assists us in gratifying them. Thus, some persons 
disobey the Prohibition amendment; they have not voted for 
it, they say; they contend that the amendment deprives them 
of their liberty; Christ drank wine; the enforcers of the law 
break it themselves ; and so on. Others—pillars of the church 
often—evade income tax and customs payments, or cheat 
large corporations; the defrauded will not miss the loss, or 
they are grafters, plutocrats, oppressors of the poor. Interest 
in the nude is satisfied in the name of art, realism. Sex books 
and plays are sought to learn what youth is being exposed 
to and what youth needs protection against. 

Rationalization is frequently serviceable in maintaining a 
person’s peace of mind though, as should be apparent, it is 
not, especially when carried to an extreme, conducive to his 
personality development. But it often fails. It is likely to 
fail when the rationalization is too feeble, too obviously il- 
logical, to satisfy the person; and when strong complexes are 
involved. 

To illustrate, a person may be tempted to steal from his 
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employers; this is antagonistic to his upbringing, his better 
or ethical self. He may be tempted because he desires to have 
more enjoyment, to make more of a splurge among his fel- 
lows, to show them that he is successful; perhaps to still his 
wife’s disparagement of him or to meet her clamors for 
more of the good things of life. The person may try to 
rationalize the contemplated act by thinking that he is not 
paid what he is worth and that he would be merely taking 
what is rightfully his; that his employers are no better than 
he is, that they steal within the law but steal nevertheless; 
that he wouldn’t be really stealing because he would make 
repayment. But his rationalizations are not effective; they 
are unable to overcome his concept of right and wrong; it 
may be too that he is intimidated by thoughts of the risks 
he would run. Meanwhile the temptation continues, urges 
him to yield; other forces pull him back, urge him in an 
opposite direction. 

In such cases a conflict results; there is a struggle for 
supremacy between groups of ideas, all emotionally toned 
and practically of equal strength. And as in conflicts in the 
outside world, a conflict in the kingdom of the mind pro- 
motes discord, tenseness, indecision, disquiet, which naturally 
upsets mental and physical equilibrium. 

A conflict may ensue when any desire is frustrated. A 
person may, for instance, undergo a mental struggle because 
home discord prevents him from having the peace he craves; 
because circumstances compel him to work in unpleasant sur- 
roundings; because he cannot reconcile himself to or over- 
come a deficiency of some kind. 

A conflict may be disposed of in various ways. To take 
the example given above, the person may act contrary to the 
ideas which urge him not to steal, in which case he suffers 
for it; he has a consciousness of having done wrong. Or he 
may face the situation, reason it out, and take such a course 
as his best interests dictate, resigning himself to whatever 
denials it may entail. On the other hand he may try to re- 
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press the braking ideas so that he can feel free to act; or he 
may repress them because thoughts of them are unpleasant; 
either the frustration they cause him is painful to think about 
or he is pained to think that he has been guilty of entertain- 
ing such unworthy thoughts. Parenthetically, when the word 
complex is used in psychological literature it most often con- 
notes these groups of emotionalized ideas which have been 
forced into the unconscious mind because they are unaccept- 
able to consciousness, and which, unknown to the person, 
affect him adversely. 

Repression? may be used in connection with all ideas that 
are antagonistic to the personality but it is most often em- 
ployed when the objectionable ideas have caused shame, a 
sense of guilt, as in the realm of sexual morals. The re- 
pression may be successful, but rarely entirely. ‘The repression 
does not do away with the ideas; the latter continue to live, 
to be dynamic, and to strive to enter consciousness. Some- 
times they overwhelm the person’s resistance, his will power, 
and break into consciousness; the person then hurriedly 
strives to thrust them back; he has a feeling of danger, in- 
security, and betrays considerable anxiety. Or they may find 
an outlet subtly, indirectly, symbolically. ‘Thus, the person 
who has been guilty of “nasty” thoughts or acts may have, 
at the time of the occurrence, gained the notion that he was 
defiled, unclean, which idea may be repressed and express 
itself in undue cleanliness of the person or surroundings, a 
“perfect horror” of dirt, excessive use of disinfectants or 
perfume. Since human behavior is complex in its genesis 
there is no common denominator for solving it; it is not 
permissible therefore to apply generalizations to individual 
cases; each case demands careful analysis. 


1 Repression is considered by some psychologists as an unconscious 
process; that is, it is passive rather than active, the mind having 
a tendency to exclude automatically all painful thoughts. To active 
forgetting, forgetting by will power, the word suppression is applied. 
There is a divergence of opinion as to the necessity of such a dis- 
tinction and, for all practical purposes, it is immaterial which term 
one employs. 
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Another method of dealing with ideas that are out of 
harmony with the personality is by projection. When we at- 
tribute our failings to causes outside of ourselves we are, of 
course, thrusting them outwards, projecting them. The term 
projection is more often applied, however, to personal short- 
comings which we will not accept as being ours, and which 
we ascribe to other persons entirely. Ordinarily, when we 
employ alibis or rationalizations we realize, dimly at least, 
that we may be culpable or that we may be considered at 
fault; this makes excuses necessary. 

In projection we consider ourselves blameless; and being 
convinced of our innocence there is no reason to think that 
we shall be blamed by other people. At one time we may 
have accepted the faults as our own but they were so painful 
to us, so shameful, so out of line with what we wish to be- 
lieve of ourselves that we repressed them; the repression has 
been so successful that the memory of the faults has become 
buried deeply in the mind, isolated, dissociated from the rest 
of the personality. But as with all repressed ideas charged 
with emotion, they remain active, seek recognition, and find 
their way into consciousness. Since the person regards the 
ideas as foreign to him, as not arising within himself, he 
concludes that they come from without, from other persons. 
As a rule the ideas represent intense shames,. temptations, 
frailties, things the person wants to forget utterly. 

There are numerous illustrations of this mechanism in 
daily life. To take a few simple examples, the road-hog con- 
siders that other people monopolize the highway and bawls 
them out. The elbower rises in anger when given the same 
treatment, even accidentally. As a rule the person is very 
intolerant of the fault in other people, notices it readily, 
magnifies it, and condemns it strongly; in reality, he is vi- 
cariously condemning himself. 

The mechanism is probably best shown in the field of 
ethical conduct. The person who has been dishonest, who 
has undergone severe temptations, is very suspicious of the 
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honesty of other people; he is very sensitive where his own 
honesty is concerned. Those who have sex temptations which 
they repress doubt the morality of other people, see evil 
everywhere, place a sex interpretation upon innocent words 
and acts, believe that sex advances are being made toward 
them against their wishes. In some severe cases the persons 
suffer from self-accusations which they regard as coming 
from without; they are called “thief,” “liar,” “harlot,” 
“wanton,” some evil name which has a relationship to the 
particular idea that has been driven from conscious 
recognition. | 

‘The opposite of projection is introjection. Here the per- 
son is unable to bear the thought that he lacks certain quali- 
ties, and takes them over bodily, considers them as actual 
parts of his personality. If he feels wanting in virtue, per- 
haps because of past peccadillos, he becomes very virtuous, 
puritanical ; if he lacks culture, he acts very “highbrow.” In 
many instances the persons are troubled by unconscious 
doubts as to whether they are what they profess to be and 
they tend to project the doubts upon others; thus, they easily 
become offended, claim that others do not treat them with 
respect, and so on. Other persons are indifferent to what 
their fellows think; they feel sure that they have the quality, 
and if they notice any disrespect they attribute it to jealousy; © 
the thought that others are jealous of them further hyper- 
trophies their self-esteem since no one would be jealous un- 
less the quality actually existed, if they did not have some- 
thing which the jealous individuals did not have. The 
background of this reaction is usually a feeling of inferiority 
in some direction. Like most of the mechanisms mentioned, 
the aim of introjection is to help the person to escape mental 
pain. 

Though brief, our discussion warrants a number of prac- 
tical applications to daily life. We shall content ourselves 
with but a few. 

For one thing we might realize that just as we tend to 
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be irritated when someone antagonizes our strong complexes 
so does the other fellow. The irritation is impulsive, and 
sometimes unwarranted, but though it may be concealed it 
occurs nevertheless, and the offended person withdraws from 
us and dislikes us. And in order to set off these complexes 
it is not necessary to call a man a liar, say, nor to denounce 
his religion, and the like. We can—and do—rouse them less 
directly, thoughtlessly, but with almost equally bad results. 

For instance, there are many of us who have the habit of 
correcting people, of interrupting them, of disputing their 
remarks. We must “‘butt in,” go out of our way to show 
them where they are wrong, how to do things, to give them 
unsolicited advice; this does not flatter their egos since it 
reflects upon their judgment or knowledge, their ability to 
think for themselves; it is especially annoying when, as often 
happens, it is done in the presence of other people. Nor are 
our fellows pleased when we rub in their failures, dampen 
their prospects, belittle their accomplishments, as when we 
refer to the inferentially greater things we or others have 
done. Apart from taking cognizance of the harmful effects 
such practices have upon our personality and popularity, it 
is probable that were we to understand that we are actuated 
by a desire to gain notice, to show off, to impress others with 
our self-conferred superiority, and similar discreditable mo- 
tives, we should be more disposed to avoid them and to be 
more interested in methods whereby our fellows’ good spirits 
might be elevated. 

We can learn also to be less hasty with our resentment 
when our pet beliefs about ourselves, our groups, other per- 
sons, or things which come close to us are referred to un- 
favorably, or when we think they are, and when views are 
expressed which differ from our own. It is, of course, not 
always easy to be calm under such conditions but one can 
be if one will endeavor to gain insight as to the motivation 
of the emotional reaction and will practice self-control. 

It is helpful in this respect to be frank with ourselves, to 
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admit that we have prejudices; if we find that a certain 
statement quickly liberates a disagreeable feeling in us it is 
likely that one of them—a complex—has been roused, and 
that the emotion is unjustified or, at least, that it is markedly — 
disproportionate to the strength of the exciting cause. Our 
tendency is to reply impulsively, to defend the emotion, to 
close our minds to reason; by so acting—and especially by 
arguing—we increase the intensity of the emotion, narrow 
our mental horizons, and more firmly fix the prejudice. Fur- 
ther, we may, if we obey the impulse, become vituperative, 
deny proved facts which, however unpleasant they may be, 
are facts and not to be overcome by emotional assaults. 

It is practically impossible to be logical when we are beset 
by unpleasant emotion. The wise person will say little when 
disturbed by it. Rather than encourage it by an aggressive 
behavior, he will discourage it, as by realizing that there are 
two sides to every question, and that if we go through life 
championing only the one, and rejecting utterly the other, 
our education will be sadly neglected and we shall be in 
for much disquiet. The prudent person listens, weighs the 
opposition’s statements judicially, concedes points whenever 
he can, presents his opinions quietly and pleasantly, and, 
when he differs, he does so without heat or in other ways 
being offensive. 7 

All of us like to think that we are broad-minded, that 
our minds are mature. But if we are ruled by prejudices 
our minds are narrow-gauged, marked off into compartments 
that are logic-proof; and emotionally we have not progressed 
beyond the puerile level. Some prejudices may be harmless 
but the majority are detrimental; they render us slaves of 
our emotions, opinionated, negative, irritable—disagreeable 
people in general. 

In combating prejudices let us not be unmindful of preju- 
dices against persons. The best way to master prejudices, 
whatever their nature, is by an analysis of them, getting at 
their roots; unfortunately this takes time and the service of 
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a person skilled in mental exploration is often required. As 
with other prejudices were we to trace the antecedents of 
our prejudices against persons we should find, in most in- 
stances, that they had illogical beginnings—that we have 
made sweeping generalizations on a basis of single experi- 
ences, that we have permitted our emotions to be played upon 
by exaggerations, even falsities, concerning certain groups 
which are alleged to be inimical to ours, that we are an- 
tagonistic to certain persons because they have what we lack, 
and so on. A consciousness of the injustice, the futility, and 
the peace-destroying qualities of most of such prejudices will 
help us to vanquish them; we shall be further aided if we 
seek out the favorable rather than the unfavorable side of 
the persons we dislike, and if we seek to know them as they 
really are, going more than half way in manifesting our 
friendliness. 

One of the most valuable applications we can make is to 
dispense with excuses, alibis, rationalizations, for our faults, 
our deficiencies, things which, when referred to, tend to cause 
us shame. It would be to our advantage to be perfectly can- 
did about them when the situation calls for it, and not only 
to ourselves but to other people; this would make us less 
sensitive, would lessen the power of the experiences to pain 
us, and, in the case of errors, it would show ‘us the real 
causes and how future errors may be escaped. We shall not 
“Jose face” by such a policy; on the contrary, our fellows 
will have more regard for us if only because the person who 
frankly admits his deficiencies, his responsibility, is so in- 
frequently met with as to be deemed brave and worthy of 
admiration. 

Similarly we should profit by doing away with evasions, 
self-deceptions of various kinds in attempting to justify our 
points of view, our past acts or contemplated acts, our be- 
havior in general. The more we feel the need of justifying 
ourselves the more likely it is that we feel culpable, in the 
wrong, and that a strong resistance is being encountered. At 
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times the resistance may have a false basis; it may arise, for 
example, from ideals that are not in accord with actuality, 
from impressions implanted by a too rigorous upbringing. In 
general, however, it is prompted by the better part of our 
personalities, by what is to our best interests. Were we sure 
of ourselves, of being in the right, rationalization would be 
less in evidence; the intellect would not require its soporific 
effect. 

Be this as it may, instead of repressing the facts they 
should be faced, especially those that are disagreeable, and 
a judgment arrived at only after a weighing of the facts. 
If we hold a certain view or do a certain thing then we 
should be strong enough to accept responsibility for it, to 
discard the crutches of excuses. Rationalization may support 
us, give us a measure of peace and a freedom of action, but 
only temporarily; we become more dependent upon it; fur- 
ther, rationalization is not conducive to character since the 
real test of character is the willingness to see things as they 
are and to hold fast to true standards. What is more, it is 
only by frankness that we may hope to grow mentally; real 
thinking is cold, objective, impersonal, whereas the “think- 
ing” that typifies rationalization is warm, subjective, and 
personal. 

We have in connection with our discussion of the herd 
instinct referred to our suggestibility. The importance of the 
subject may warrant additional brief consideration. 

Not many of us appreciate just how over-suggestible we 
are, not only to suggestions—as excuses, rationalizations— 
arising within ourselves but to those coming from without. 
We rarely pause to consider, for instance, that because of 
our partiality to our friends, societies, clubs, professions, and 
the like, we are especially amenable to their suggestions, in a 
mood to acquiesce to external factors which favor them and 
to reject what does not, without taking the trouble to use 
our critical faculties. Our preferred newspapers and periodi- 
cals are selected not so much because we want information 
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or entertainment but because they are in harmony with many 
of our beliefs, our likes and dislikes; since there is agreement 
in some directions we are unconsciously disposed to depend 
upon them, to accept their suggestions in many directions. 

We are also exceedingly osmotic to subtle half-truths, 
reiterations (repeat anything not too obviously false often 
enough, especially in print, and it will be eventually accepted 
by the majority), to catch-words, slogans, blandishments, ap- 
peals of various kinds which play upon our desires, fears, 
sympathies, our wish to believe, our idealism, our emotions 
in general; and which supply us with ready-made decisions 
as to what to think and what to do, not only in such issues 
as politics, religion, civic affairs but as to what to smoke, 
wear, invest in, what not. 

To take some obvious illustrations, we believe that we have 
unmentionable physical conditions which handicap us so- 
cially or in business but for which, fortunately, there is a 
specific to be had at a price; we are induced to purchase 
certain books, sometimes out of curiosity but most often be- 
cause everybody who is anybody is doing it, because we 
haven’t the courage to say that we haven’t dipped into them; 
we fall for ‘“‘rackets” which promise us quick culture, quick 
riches, without loss of time, or of energy, as by learning to 
converse with the waiter in French; we swallow the opinions 
—on practically every conceivable subject—of persons promi- 
nent in certain directions without giving a thought to what 
their qualifications—if any—may be for dilating upon the 
particular subjects; we buy or sell in the stock market on 
rumors, what others are doing, what the newspaper head- 
lines say; we dig into our pockets, join committees, or vote 
“right” because “big hearted” speakers excite our tear ducts 
over mothers and children, the down-trodden, persons and 
things about which we tend to be soft; we do not investi- 
gate, seek to discover if there is a nigger hidden in the wood- 
pile of oratory, whether our sentimentality is getting the best 
of our reason, what experts in these matters may have to say. 
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If those who took it upon themselves to do our thinking 
for us were always well acquainted with the truth or if they 
always held fast to it, were they representing authentic and 
majority opinion, or were they motivated by unselfish reasons 
we should have less need of caution. But the facts are fre- 
quently to the contrary; the persons are too often ignorant 
of true conditions, are too often unconcerned with ethical 
considerations, are professionally engaged in moulding public 
thought, are minorities, lack authority, and bestir themselves 
for purposes which are far removed from altruism. 

Owing to our herd instinct, our tendency to follow the 
crowd, to do what others do, our emotional nature, the care- 
ful study which the suggestionist gives his specialty so that 
he may lead us subtly, without seeming to do so, the eternal 
vigilance required of us if we are to escape him, we shall 
always be more or less susceptible to suggestion. And it is 
well that we are; otherwise constituted authority would be 
without influence and society would suffer. But there is such 
a thing as being too malleable, too much like sheep, too much 
under the control of what others do and what they want us 
to do. Sad to state the vast majority of us are of this order; 
in practically any situation which concerns a large number 
of us, 80 per cent of us will act emotionally and follow 
others; 10 per cent will be indecisive, not knowing what to 
do; and 10 per cent will consult their intelligence and act 
as their intelligence dictates. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is more use of our in- 
tellects, more exercise of our critical judgment, more self- 
control. It is true that good intelligence, unless properly 
directed, is not a preventive of undue suggestibility; indeed, 
persons of high intelligence are often the most gullible, 
largely because their intelligence is specialized, because they 
take too much for granted and lack practicality. It is true 
also that one may be too analytical, which may result in 
cynicism, distrust of others, and related mental traits which 
sour one’s disposition. But this danger is more possible than 
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probable and should not deter us. Most of us will profit by 
deliberating, inquiring, reflecting upon our own and others’ 
motives, by being wary of barrages laid down against our 
feelings, especially the feelings of shame, hate, cupidity. In 
short, we need only exercise our common sense; rightly de- 
veloped it will prove to be a master key which unlocks the 
shackles that make us serfs to other people’s ideas, which will 
make us mentally free. 


‘ 


CHAPTER VIII 
First STEps 


BEFoRE starting out for a certain objective, the most 
logical thing first to do is to ascertain whether or not it is 
possible for us to reach it. We might inquire, therefore, as 
to whether we can alter our personalities. 

Were we to ask the question of a fatalist, or of a rabid 
disciple of eugenics it is probable that we should be told that 
little or nothing can be accomplished in that direction; our 
personalities are inborn, fixed, predetermined, and admit of 
no noteworthy mutation. But such a viewpoint would not 
square with the facts. There are, it is true, some personalities 
which are so seriously warped as to resist all efforts to 
change them, but they are the exceptions, the markedly ab- 
normal types as a rule. To base one’s pessimistic conclusions 
upon these would be similar to inferring that because cer- 
tain physical illnesses are unimprovable, all physical illnesses 
are unimprovable. We know better, however. We know, too, 
that the various corrective measures grouped under the classi- 
fication “psychotherapy” are all based upon the premise— 
which in practice proves to be a fact—that personality can 
be modified, even in aggravated forms of personality disorder. 
The same premise is responsible for our attempts to influence 
thought and behavior by religious, ethical, and other forms 
of endeavor. Were all these futile they would have long ago 
demonstrated that fact and would have been abandoned. 

Frankness compels the admission that it is much easier to 
form a good personality than it is to change a bad one; it is 
for this reason that emphasis is placed upon the years of child- 
hood. One’s personality is not fashioned rapidly; it is a 
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product of years of experiences which become woven into 
an intricate pattern. Moreover, it cannot be changed rapidly; 
unraveling is called for, the amount being dependent upon 
how much one’s personality is on the debit side. The truth 
to which we should hold fast, however, is that personality 
can be modified; any other contention is either an excuse for 
lack of effort or it reflects an inexcusable ignorance. 

Granting, then, that we can improve our personalities, the 
next consideration is how shall we go about it. 

If we are gullible it is possible that we shall write to 
someone who promises to tell us all about ourselves and 
what we should do with ourselves by examining a sample of 
our handwriting, a lock of hair, a photograph. Or we may 
be induced to subscribe for some pseudo-science, as numer- 
ology, which tells us why we should, and how we can change 
our names, surround ourselves with harmonious colors, so 
that everything about us will vibrate with our aspirations, 
our “aura,” and thus enable us to “express” ourselves. If 
We are even more gullible we may purchase a phonograph- 
like machine which, we are told, will send messages to our 
subconscious minds while we sleep, and, by morning, make 
us masters of our fates, captains of our souls, whatever we 
desire to be. 

But it is unnecessary to dilate upon such obvious hocus 
pocus. We take it that we are reasonably intelligent and that 
we are sincerely interested in modifying our personalities 
according to the most approved methods. 

Probably the soundest advice that could be offered is that 
we seek assistance from a person qualified by experience with 
personality deviations and by scientific knowledge. There are 
many good reasons in favor of this. 

All of us have faults; no one is perfect, in any respect. 
And while it may be that some of us are conversant with all 
of our weaknesses, the majority of us have many handicap- 
ping faults of which we are not aware or which we consider 
less serious than they actually are. There is also a natural 
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tendency to be averse to admitting a fault, or if we do admit 
it to supply a justification for it. 

To give an illustration, it has already been noted that all 
of us in the course of our lives acquire prejudices, grievances, 
biases of one kind or another. We do not, of course, look 
upon them as biases; indeed, we can readily offer many 
reasons—and valid reasons we believe—to support them. But 
the rationalizations do not negate the truth that we are 
biased. The harmfulness of the biases depends, of course, 
upon how many we have and upon how marked they are; 
but whether few or many, mild or severe they play important 
parts in marring our personalities, in preventing us from hav- 
ing the equable disposition which a pleasing personality 
demands. 

The discovery and admission of a fault are primary requi- 
sites for overcoming it. As stated, however, we are often blind 
to our faults, and reluctant to acknowledge them when they 
are brought to our attention; assistance is of value therefore 
in enabling us to see things and to see ourselves as they really 
are. But something more is required. While we may, say by 
adopting a behavior opposite to the faults, do something 
toward combating them, results are more certain, more 
speedy, and more lasting when we trace the faults to their 
sources, to their beginnings, ascertain their reasons for being; 
we thereby understand them, discover their illogical founda- 
tions. We may too make use of intellectual attacks, but these 
are not always effective, nor are they usually effective as long 
as the motivations of the faults remain hidden, for the very 
good reason that the faults are emotionally-toned and im- 
pervious to intellectual attacks unless the various factors that 
have entered into their formation are known. 

The likelihood that we shall get a real idea as to the nature 
of, and an effective prescription for, our personality difficul- 
ties is probably the best reason for seeking expert counsel ; 
the intricacies of the mind debar those of us who have not 
made a special study of them from doing these things for 
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ourselves. In all fields of human welfare the diagnosis of a 
dificulty—and a diagnosis which embraces etiology rather 
than one which is satisfied with nomenclature—is of first 
importance for therapy. In the field of charity, for example, 
the impulsive and routine giving of advice, or of material 
things, is not likely to be corrective; it is wiser to discover 
why the needy persons have not adjusted themselves to their 
economic requirements, after which one will be in a better 
position to help the persons to help themselves, as well as 
to maintain their self-respect. Similarly, charity to ourselves 
demands that we first seek to know why we are as we are, 
after which we can more intelligently direct ourselves or be 
directed. 

Merely to be told that we have certain personality failings 
is not often helpful; the failings are frequently symptoms, 
surface indications of a deeper problem which we are meeting 
poorly. Further, any constructive method of personality im- 
provement should begin from the inside and work out, rather 
than focus attention upon the exterior. In other words, we 
are likely to have a more solid structure when we rebuild 
upon a new foundation than when we merely cover or patch 
up the defects that are most apparent. 

Let us suppose that we are self-depreciative, have little 
self-confidence, are apologetic about ourselves, our goods, our 
abilities; feel that we are foredoomed to failure; that our 
fellows are much smarter; hesitate to ask for better positions 
or better wages lest we be rebuffed or injured mentally in 
some way. To tell us these things is to tell us what we doubt- 
less already know, and what we admit, at least secretly. And 
to tell us that we ought to value ourselves more highly, at- 
tempt what we have hesitated to attempt, assert ourselves; 
or to appeal to us by quoting such half-truths as Vergil’s 
“They are able because they think they are able,’ and the 
like, is of doubtful utility. We may act upon the advice 
but if so, it is probable that we force ourselves, overdo, or 
give up simply because despite our efforts the thought that 
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Wwe are not equal to others or to the tasks we wish to per- 
form will not down. If, however, we should learn that our 
misgivings about ourselves had their birth in an ego-depress- 
ing experience of the dim past which acquired an emotional 
value which it did not deserve; or that we have stressed de- 
ficiencies which are of slight importance, or that we really 
have assets rather than liabilities, it is probable that we 
should realize that we have been grossly deceiving ourselves; 
after this realization counsel as to how we may combat the 
mental habits that have prevailed so long will be in order 
and will be effective. 

Likewise if we knew that we are too blunt or stand-offish, 
say because we fear that other persons will discover how 
uneasy we are in their presence; or derogatory to console 
ourselves for denials; or vain to convince ourselves that we 
are important people; or if we knew that we are making 
futile struggles, occupationally and otherwise, simply in an 
effort to prove that we have ability in a direction where we 
cannot achieve or which is not worth the effort, it is likely 
that we should make a turn about face and adopt a more 
constructive behavior. 

There is, then, adequate reason for seeking competent 
counsel. Whom it is best to consult will depend upon how 
seriously our personalities are deviated. If markedly disturbed 
we should recommend a psychiatrist or a psychologist; these 
persons specialize in personality disorders and are therefore 
best qualified to deal with them. But let us not overlook the 
family physician if, in these days of specialization, we are 
fortunate enough to have one. Though not holding himself 
out as a psychologist, his years of living and his wide con- 
tacts with human beings under varying conditions have given 
him a mass of psychological data (“horse sense’ he might 
call it) ; and it is probable that his knowledge of our fore- 
bears, our environment, his observations of us have provided 
him with inside information as to our particular psychology. 
An added inducement is that we are likely to feel at ease 
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with him and to have faith in his counsel. Further, he can 
give us a physical examination which may be the very thing 
we need. 

Next to the persons mentioned we suggest a respected and 
successful person in our community, who, though not an inti- 
mate, knows something of us, who is frank but kind, and 
who has sufficient age, experience, and intelligence to have 
acquired a sound philosophy of life. Obviously persons who 
are weighed down by scruples, or who deluge us with plati- 
tudes or moralizings should be avoided. Friends may do but 
they are probably of our own age and lack the requisite in- 
sight into human behavior; again, they are disinclined to 
expose our faults since this is cooling to friendship. So far 
as knowing our faults is concerned we can learn more from 
enemies than from friends; though they may exaggerate they 
rarely miss our weak points. 

Whomever we consult we should make sure that the per- 
son has no direct interest in us other than in helping us to 
adjust ourselves better to life. By all means are we to avoid 
the various ‘‘analysts” who belong to the outlaw or quackish 
fringe of psychology, especially those who promise us quick 
returns for a minimum expenditure, except of cash. Rarely 
does anything worth having come easily or quickly. 

Parenthetically many of us who are too smart to be taken 
in by the asseverations of phrenologists, magnetists, fortune 
tellers, and the like, are often bilked by practitioners of 
“isms” who camouflage themselves with a thin and shoddy 
cloak of science, or what appears to be science. Thus, we 
tend to be lured by a “doctor” or “professor” who in his 
person or surroundings gives an impression of the occult, 
mysticism, or who has lavish appointments, who exacts stiff 
“honorariums,” and who provides us with a mental pabulum 
which is not too obviously false and which sounds intellectual, 
despite the fact that his jargon may not be intelligible either 
to us or to him. 

We must be wary of flattery also; all of us are susceptible 
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to it. Let someone tell us that our personalities are being 
smothered in our present occupations, that they yearn for ex- 
pression in art or sculpture, say, either of which is “high- 
brow” enough to please our beliefs as to our superiority, and 
we are ready to “art” or to “sculpt,” the end result usually 
being that we waste a good deal of time and money, and 
deceive no one but ourselves. All of us admit that we are 
not and cannot hope to be Babe Ruths or Tunneys, but 
where the intellect is concerned all of us think that we are 
swatters. Next to observing the admonition “Be yourself,” 
probably the most valuable motto we could have is ‘Don’t 
kid yourself.” 

It is important also that when we seek assistance we keep 
an open mind, that we refrain from making our own diag- 
noses and our own prescriptions; the latter attitude indicates 
that we are unwilling to discover the true nature of our 
problems, that we want rapid results, especially by methods 
that require no investigation or effort on our parts. Candor 
should be invited. Moreover, we should not place obstacles 
in the way so that unpleasant facts will not be exposed, nor 
should we become angry if they are exposed. Revelation is 
sometimes painful, and there is a natural resistance to it but 
the sooner one “comes clean” the more quickly will one’s 
problems be removed. Another consideration is that since 
other persons are doubtless aware of our faults, we may as 
well see ourselves as they see us. We might remember also 
that a heart-to-heart talk with an understanding person may 
suffice to release repressions which have weighed heavily upon 
us, to bring a sense of peace, and to give us sufficient insight 
and courage so that we shall be desirous of making such 
further effort toward improvement as may be indicated. 

Despite its advantages relatively few persons will seek per- 
sonal advice; they do not see the need of it or they are averse 
to confiding in others. In such cases there are several pro- 
cedures that may be employed. 

One procedure is to take stock of one’s liabilities of per- 
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sonality, as calmly as possible, as by making a list of one’s 
poor traits, or by listing traits known to be desirable and 
ascertaining how one measures up to them. One might also 
review the incidents of each day, and reflect upon whether 
one could not have met them better. Thus, one might check 
oneself not only as to traits such as impatience, anger, 
brusqueness, discourtesy, derogation; but also as to traits 
such as one’s appearance, voice, diction, poise, posture; the 
latter affect personality and consequently deserve attention. 

It is possible that by analyzing oneself one may be able 
to discover the motivations of certain faults; the discovery 
will be useful in effecting an alteration. As to correction 
itself, one might concentrate upon the chief fault; one or 
two faults are enough to combat at a time. 

It is well to bear in mind that a desirable trait is to be 
cultivated for its own sake, not for the purpose of impressing 
other people; otherwise, it will be patently artificial and will 
detract from rather than add to personality. Nor should we 
place too much faith in the alleged personality-building power 
of certain advertised methods, as learning a foreign language, 
to play a musical instrument. These have their uses but a 
person who expects from them all that is often claimed for 
them is doomed to be disappointed; he is likely also to gain 
a very poor idea as to what self-improvement really means, 
and to stress the unimportant in contrast to the essential fea- 
tures. As in the pursuit of riches, power, position, fame, so 
the quest for a good personality is most often rewarded when 
one looks for it indirectly—by improving because that is good 
in itself, not because of the end purpose solely. 

It is prudent also not to give too much notice to externals, 
as clothing, facial appearance; here, too, many persons are 
misled into believing that by focusing attention upon one part 
of the body—as the hair, the mouth, the eyes—they can in- 
crease their attractiveness. Attractiveness, so far as externals 
are concerned, is dependent upon the ensemble effect; one 
may, for example, be dowdy though having attractive eyes, 
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say, yet by proper regard for appearances as a whole be ap- 
pealing despite the absence of a striking physical asset. Again, 
a good appearance may draw people to us but we must have 
deeper stuff if we are to hold them. Vulgarisms, gross 
breaches of etiquette, for instance, will disfigure the most 
pulchritudinous. 

Toward our deficiencies, whatever they may be, a sensible 
attitude is to be taken. The first considerations are whether 
they are correctable, if we can correct them, and if they are 
worth the price correction may ask. If so, then we should, 
of course, make the attempt. If not, then we should accept 
them, realize the limitations they place upon us, not struggle 
to disprove them. Often because we refuse to regard our de- 
ficiencies calmly we are sidetracked from endeavors that are 
wise and constructive; we struggle to disprove them, plung- 
ing irritably and doggedly where success is impossible or to 
be had at too great a cost; sometimes, also, we blind ourselves 
to them, and act as if we were real possessors of the denied 
traits, which, of course, makes us unpopular and which dam- 
ages our personality. 

In themselves our deficiencies are rarely handicaps; it is 
our point of view which causes most of the trouble. It is 
certainly folly to permit them to dominate us. Certainly 
nothing is to be gained by keeping them uppermost in 
thought; in such a case there is a strong likelihood that they 
will favor self-depreciation, or attempts to conceal them by 
artifice. A common illustration is found in some women who, 
unduly conscious of a physical imperfection, believe—and 
sometimes tell everyone—that they “never look good in any- 
thing”; being so convinced they tend to be careless, and, in 
general, to act and to appear as shabby as they feel. Others 
are so occupied with covering up the defect that they make it 
more conspicuous. 

Everyone has assets. While not overvaluing them, they 
should be accorded their true worth. If developed properly, 
they can be made to compensate for deficiencies. In the exam- 
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ple given above, a physical imperfection may be subdued by 
just the right emphasis upon one’s good points of physical 
formation, say by a suitable attire. As with external imper- 
fections, so with the internal. Thus, if we are of average 
intelligence, and have only an average background socially 
and educationally, rather than belittle ourselves, or pose as 
“highbrows,” or “knock” those above us, it is far better to 
cultivate whatever good traits we may happen to have, as 
neatness, good nature, courtesy; obviously, the former traits 
would lessen, if not destroy, the latter. 

One may improve personality also by studying the popular 
persons in one’s neighborhood, or in one’s particular business 
or social circle. The fact that these persons are well liked by 
their associates is, in itself, a reliable indication that they 
have good personalities and that there is much we can learn 
from them. 

Should we adopt this method we ought to be sure that we 
do not mistake bluffers for the real thing, or that we do not 
concentrate upon such items as mannerisms, peculiarities of 
speech and other idiosyncrasies. We should be wary also lest 
we single out traits which appeal to us solely because they 
will confer upon us a fictitious superiority ; the intrinsic value 
of the traits should be what we look for. | 

Though we can profit by a study of others, the error many 
of us make is to adopt their traits without any alteration; 
we thereby become imitators, plagiarizers, and destroy the 
spark of individuality that nature gave to each of us. Not 
only this, we effect no true improvement; we merely adopt 
expressions of other people’s personalities; their behavior is 
natural to them but it is not natural to us and consequently 
it does not become us. A copy is never as good as the original 
and it is practically always detected. 

The best method of studying other people is to note their 
desirable traits and if we are lacking in them, to effect a 
correction, without, however, acting as the persons do. If, 
for example, we find that another person has a graceful car- 
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riage, and that we tend to slouch, we might practice correct 
posture, preferably by a course of instruction; such instruc- 
tion, by the way, is very valuable in aiding us to acquire 
poise and charm, two traits which are always assets. But 
Wwe are not to imitate the posture of the person from whom 
we received the suggestion. Or, if another person is friendly, 
we might ascertain in what way we are deficient in friendli- 
ness and learn what is conducive to friendliness, rathen than 
employ the exact methods that the person uses. Just as the 
adoption of other persons’ physical characteristics causes us 
to be unnatural in behavior and is ruinous to our indi- 
viduality, so with the copying of their mental characteristics; 
further, it creates an impression that is far from being favor- 
able to us. 

The opposite of imitation is too much individuality, or 
what seems to be individuality since in most cases the of- 
fenders have merely borrowed and exaggerated character- 
istics of other persons. Individuality is to be prized but it 
can be just as harmful as imitation; this is particularly true 
when it leads one to be extreme, offensive, ridiculous, or to 
concentrate upon superficialities to the neglect of worthwhile 
methods of self-improvement. 

A person may, for example, try to be an individualist by 
taking the line of least resistance, as by “developing a line” 
of antics, wisecracks, slangy remarks, as ‘‘For crying out 
loud’’; but he who does so is sure to become a bore and to 
convince others that he has a lightweight brain or a vacuum 
where gray matter is supposed to be. Or he may, with equally 
poor results, endeavor to be “different” by affecting oddities 
of dress, monocles, the patter and accoutrements of certain 
professional people. 

It cannot be gainsaid that, as in business, a distinctive 
mark is often of value to a person. And many persons of 
accomplishment have made good use of it. Mark Twain wore 
a white dress suit where others wore the conventional black. 
Tennyson drew attention to himself by his wide hat and his 
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long coat. Jim Brady and his diamonds are well known; so 
with Paderewski and his long hair. There are, too, many 
people who become favorably known by their perennial 
boutonniére, a style of cravat, a style of dress. They differ 
from the nonentities in that there is something to them be- 
sides externals, and they show taste in their selections rather 
than the lack of it. The small-timers have nothing to offer 
but a ballyhoo; they are all front, satisfied with the symbols 
in preference to the substance; in other words, they want to 
be known as “somebodies” but they do not want to strain 
themselves so that they may be “‘somebodies” actually. 

The objectionability of artifices which create an unfavor- 
able impression should be obvious. For one thing they produce 
no real change, no real alteration. But probably their greatest 
danger is that they tend to divert one’s thoughts from the 
essential to the non-essential factors that make up true per- 
sonality. Just as a person who thinks too much and too favor- 
ably of his abilities or of his appearance is likely to become 
a disagreeable egotist or a fop, so the person who thinks too 
much of artificial ways of bringing himself to notice tends to 
assume an importance to which he has no title, and to have 
no thought for whether he is lacking in really constructive 
traits. Self-confidence is good, attention to one’s attire is good, 
and so is individuality, but all in moderation. 

We may improve our personalities also by recourse to 
books, especially books which provide us with an insight into 
human behavior. Underneath we are pretty much the same. 
We have the same fundamental instinctive desires, we are 
subject to the same mental mechanisms, have the same en- 
vironmental obstacles to overcome, make the same psycho- 
logical errors; such variations as occur are of degree rather 
than of kind. Understanding these things we are likely to 
gain valuable ideas as to the true nature of the problems 
which confront us, see how we are failing to meet them, 
how they are affecting our peace of mind and our conduct, 
and be started in the right direction toward overcoming them. 
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There are, however, books and books. Consequently care 
should be exercised when making a selection, particularly 
nowadays when magazines teem with offers whereby we may 
at a small outlay buy practically anything we wish in the 
way of self-advancement. Certainly we have a right to be 
skeptical of advertisements which overdo themselves by ex- 
travagant claims; which, for example, promise us a command- 
ing personality, the voice of an opera singer, wealth, popu- 
larity, health, whatever we want, without work, or denial; 
by such simple measures that the veriest moron could grasp 
and apply them. 

It cannot be stated too often that there is a place for each 
of us, whatever our intellectual level may be. As before 
pointed out, there is no high correlation between brains and 
success. But we can find our niche only when we apply our 
intelligence intelligently, when we are honest with ourselves, 
follow paths which nature or nurture intended for us. If we 
permit sirenic blandishments to detour us from our true 
course, we are in great danger of suffering wreckage of our 
hopes, of being unhappy when we might have been useful, 
contented and successful. 

The history of mankind shows that progress in any di- 
rection can be had by no magic or easy formula. So far as 
a pleasing personality is concerned all of us may have it 
since all of us have the power to cultivate it. But we must 
work for it; “roll our own” out of our own materials. And 
we must be satisfied with gradual rather than expect rapid 
advance. We shall always have faults to overcome, but if 
we study ourselves and our dealings with our fellows we 
shall discover many ways in which we can effect desirable 
improvement and we shall make ourselves over both con- 
sciously and unconsciously. 

Unfortunately few of us can acquire outstanding person- 
alities. We can, however, obtain better ones than we now 
have. Helpful in stimulating effort is a realization of the 
value of pleasing people. A good personality certainly does 
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pay, not only in dollars and cents but in numerous other 
respects. But, to repeat, we can have it only by working 
for it. 

After all not a great deal is required of those who sin- 
cerely desire to have likable personalities. In a nutshell, they 
are asked to have a knowledge of their disagreeable traits 
and as to their causes for being, an idea as to how pleasant 
relations with their fellows may be facilitated; and to put 
forth effort so that objectionable traits will be replaced by 
agreeable traits. The rules are really simple, but perhaps 
because of their simplicity, or because we are in too much of 
a hurry, we overlook them, have little faith in them, or no 
time for them. It is with common faults that militate against 
the possession of a pleasing personality that we shall be oc- 
cupied in the following pages. 

Finally let us not be neglectful of the rules of personal 
hygiene. Our attitudes toward others and their attitudes 
toward us, our viewpoints and behavior in general, depend 
greatly upon how we feel, and our feelings are much affected 
by our physical condition. So much has been written on the 
subject of health, and so much authoritative information is 
otherwise available that there is no valid excuse for ignorance 
about how we may preserve it or gain it. Moreover, our 
personal experiences should have proved to us its value and 
have taught us what mode of life is best suited for us as 
individuals. 

Nor should we forget the desirability of consulting our 
medical advisor at definite intervals, say twice yearly. This 
will not only bring to light such unsuspected impairments as 
may exist and show us which of our habits are in need of 
modification, but it will help us to understand and to un- 
ravel mental tangles which, unknown to us, may be influenc- 
ing us detrimentally. The cost is small and the benefits great. 
Indeed, he who practices it faithfully will be doing much to 
keep himself long on the much desired good humor and short 
on the unwanted ill humor. 


CHAPTER IX 
DEROGATION 


IF we are strictly honest with ourselves the majority of us 
will confess that the prosperity and success of other people 
do no arouse any particular enthusiasm in us; as a matter of 
fact they are likely to generate unrest, perhaps to give rise 
to questions as to the person’s merits and rights to fortune’s 
favors; perhaps, too, we lend a sympathetic ear to those who 
cast reflections upon the persons. Nor are we much disturbed 
when other persons fail or meet with reverses, or when their 
frailties are exposed; indeed, we often experience a sense of 
unholy satisfaction. 

Intelligence, training, our better selves tell us that we 
should be glad when our fellows advance and be regretful 
when they fail. But somehow we do not think and act that 
way. Whence, then, come these objectionable impulses? 

If we are of a very religious turn of mind we may be dis- 
posed to think that the impulses proceed from the devil. But 
a more rational and satisfactory explanation is to be had in 
the herd instinct and the ego instinct, especially the latter. 

As previously pointed out it is the tendency of the herd to 
keep all people at the same level, to look with disfavor upon 
those who show marked differences, who do not live up to 
group expectations and requirements of various kinds. And 
our ego instinct demands that we be as good as other people, 
think well of ourselves. To think well of ourselves we must, 
among other things, feel that we are on a parity with other 
members of our group. If, unfortunately, we believe that we 
are beneath our fellows in some important way our pride 
suffers a blow; we are disturbed also because we fear that 
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we may lose out in the struggle for existence, be denied the 
spiritual and material rewards of life. An additional source 
of mental pain is the thought that our fellows may look down 
upon us, consider us failures, unworthy of their regard or 
their society. 

‘To get away from these unhappy ideas, to preserve our 
mental harmony, we are strongly tempted to disparage per- 
sons who, wittingly and unwittingly, cause us to feel that 
we are inferior to them. Persons who are distinctly above us 
socially or professionally, who have or who are supposed to 
have accomplishments and prerogatives that we lack are es- 
pecially likely to incite our displeasure and disparagement— 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, social leaders, government and 
other officials. ‘The successes of these persons further elevate 
them, making it more difficult for us to catch up with 
them, and further impress upon us our inequality with them. 
Their failures or lapses, on the other hand, lower them from 
their high estates, place them nearer our own level, give us 
something to justify our disparagement of them. Particularly 
pleasing are the defeats of persons who have not carried 
themselves and their achievements well, who have acted as 
if they felt above us. 

As we all have doubtless noticed we are prone to be af- 
fected mentally by the successes or failures of persons who 
are closely identified with our groups, who, perhaps, have 
grown up with us. It is notorious that we hasten to applaud 
strangers, persons who are too far removed from our lives to 
have a direct bearing upon them, whereas it is difficult in- 
deed for a person to make good or to be considered anything 
but an ordinary individual in his own home town. 

Persons who make up our groups are, like us, striving to 
elevate themselves. And our pride demands that we keep 
up with them, that they do not excel us. If they are more 
successful than we are people will probably think that they 
have more ability; we are supposed to have had equal oppor- 
tunity to make good. But we do not want to admit, to our- 
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selves or to others, that they really have more ability. To rout 
that notion, to put ourselves right with our neighbors and 
as a sop to our pride, to prevent the persons from thinking 
themselves above us, we are tempted to attribute the prog- 
ress to graft, pull, luck, anything but merit. Or we criticize 
them personally, underrate them, question their morals, or 
what not. Or we find flaws in their families, their religious 
or other connections; since these contribute to the persons’ 
egos disparagement of them wounds the persons practically 
as much as if we made direct criticisms. 

The failures, deficiencies, lapses—whether physical, men- 
tal, moral or social—of competitors tend to be especially 
relished. Rivals have thereby been removed; the persons have 
passively demonstrated their inequality with us; we have 
something to feel superior about, to gloat over. Again, the 
failures serve as a check to any “high hat’ tendencies the 
persons may have been acquiring; we have something on 
them; something of which to remind them in case they 
should get “Ritzy” with us. Perhaps, also, the failures or 
lapses give us an alibi for present or future use; they may 
help us to preserve our self-esteem, save us from undue self- 
reproach or the reproach of others should we be guilty of 
the same fault. We feel that we have company, that we are 
not exceptions, and in case our deficiencies are commented 
upon we can refer to the deficiencies of others. 

It might be mentioned that toward persons who are 
markedly inferior to us derogatory impulses tend to be weak, 
unless we have elevated ourselves from a lowly position of 
which we are ashamed. It may be that we desire to forget 
our humble beginnings and dislike and condemn the persons 
because they remind us unpleasantly of our pasts. Perhaps, 
too, we are not sure of our position, of our ability to hold 
it, or our right to it, and we brace our ego by contemplating 
others as considerably beneath us or by reminding them of 
their “place.” In such cases the progress of “inferiors” irri- 
tates us because we have added competition, because we may 
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be excelled; by contrast, the value of our rise is decreased, 
we are forced to make more effort to maintain our status and 
have less reason to feel important. On the other hand, the 
failures of “inferiors’’ make us more sure of ourselves, and 
afford us something to crow over. 

There are, of course, many factors which modify deroga- 
tory impulses. Thus, we are not inclined to hold them toward 
persons we really like, who are connected with us by close 
ties of one kind or another. And unless we are callous indeed 
we do not obtain any comfort when other persons meet with 
grievous misfortune, as severe illness, poverty, oppression. In 
these cases a kindly feeling tends to arise, and to replace 
whatever unkind feelings we may have entertained; as we 
all know, undue cruelty, toward an enemy, say, has often 
turned hate to sympathy. Toward persons who have achieved 
exceptional eminence, or who have power over us, we tend 
to have a sense of awe, to fear them, and to restrain what- 
ever urge to disparage them we may have, at least until such 
a time as they show signs of losing public favor or are not 
in a position to do us injury. The impulse is particularly 
strong in democracies which lead all persons to believe that 
they are as good as the next fellow, could prove it if given 
half a chance, and that they do not have to kotow to anyone. 

Since it is instinctive to wish to be equal to others, and 
since, in the very nature of things, all of us are inferior in 
some respect, it is natural to have derogatory impulses. But 
like other innate tendencies which, when fully exercised, un- 
directed, and unbraked by reason, are opposed to our best 
interests and the good of society, the disposition should have 
undergone modification, especially in early life, and be re- 
duced to a vestige. It would be well, perhaps, not to have 
the impulses at all, but though they can be subdued and 
restrained it is doubtful that they can be fully eradicated. 
However, they are certainly undesirable, certainly detri- 
mental, and certainly in need of curbing when they are over- 
developed: 
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For one thing, we surely cannot have a pleasing person- 
ality, nor can we move forward toward success, health, and 
content if we are habitually derogatory, if only because we 
tend to become preys of jealousy, bitterness, anger. Inasmuch 
as these are disturbing mental states, they upset psychic and 
physical harmony; they reflect themselves in our counte- 
nances, make us unattractive, sour visaged, and repel people. 
‘They interfere seriously with our business advancement as 
well. The constantly critical individual, the knocker, is a 
destructionist rather than a constructionist, is disliked by his 
fellow-workers and is difficult to get along with. And he is 
so much occupied with the mistakes and deficiencies of others 
that he is blind to his own; and he has so little time to make 
necessary self-improvement that he forfeits any chances he 
may have had for getting ahead. 

Particularly does derogation handicap us in our social re- 
lations. Friends cannot be made by depreciating people. It 
is instinctive to avoid those who injure us, probably more so 
when the pain is mental and inflicted in such a way that we 
cannot retaliate by employing our fists, and when we feel 
above resorting to the despicable methods made use of by the 
offenders. Even persons who act as the derogator does, who 
listen to his disparaging remarks about other people, have 
little if any true regard for him; they dislike the fault in 
themselves and they are inclined to dislike persons who be- 
tray it. They feel also, and rightly, that the person who runs 
down his absent fellows would not be above running them 
down behind their backs, and so they distrust him. 

People of mental breadth, at any rate, are never attracted 
by derogators nor does derogation influence them in the way 
the derogators hope it will. ‘They are inclined to believe that 
the persons are motivated by malice, envy, grudges; that the 
other fellow is not being given a chance to defend himself 
and, consequently, they sympathize with him and greatly dis- 
count the disparagement, if they believe it at all. They real- 
ize, also, that truly adequate people give credit unstintedly 
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and do not ‘“‘knock”’ others; that it is only little minds that 
seek to brace themselves by taking unfair advantage of their 
fellows. . 

Many women, for instance, though the same can be said 
of the opposite sex, think that they raise their valuation in 
the eyes of men by making stinging wisecracks about other 
women, by placing them in embarrassing situations, by subtle 
hints or suggestions as to their private lives, cattishness in 
general. Men understand their purpose, however, dislike the 
attitude, and from a sense of chivalry, if nothing else, are 
likely to go to the disparaged persons’ defense, mentally at 
least. On the other hand, women who speak well of other 
women, especially of their rivals, are looked upon as good 
sports and are admired. They win the good will of those 
they commend as well, whose friendship may be worth havy- 
ing, and which may be desired, the criticism being merely a 
means of justifying the dislike which, in turn, may be based 
upon the denial of friendship. Even those who are not par- 
ticularly friendly with us find it difficult to remain aloof and 
are disposed to make overtures to us when we speak of them 
favorably to other people. 

If the derogator but knew, he often reveals many things 
about himself which he may not suspect, or which he would 
not care to have exposed. Were we not beset by faults our- 
selves we should be less critical of the faults of others. As 
a rule, the objective of the chronic faultfinder is to give the 
impression and to lead others to believe that he is a very 
superior mortal, above criticism, always right, knows more 
than the offender; and he so acts because unconsciously he 
is doubtful that this is true. When he casts suspicion upon 
other people, and especially when his criticism invariably 
deals with moral lapses, he betrays his keen interest in sex} 
perhaps he has repressed desires in that direction, or he re- 
sents the freedom with which he thinks others satisfy their 
desires, or the real or alleged moral deviation of others pro- 
vide him with an excuse for the sins he has committed or 
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may commit; sometimes he condemns others because he feels 
the need of telling the world how self-righteous he is. All 
of our behavior has a meaning, and a meaning that is not 
always flattering to us. In line with the Biblical admonition, 
it would pay us therefore to be sure that we are above cen- 
sure before we censure others. 

‘There are a number of faulty mental habits which encour- 
age derogation and which we would do well to conquer. One 
is the futile occupation of wishing that we were as fortunate 
as other people, that we had their possessions. Often we 
might realize the desires if we put forth the effort rather 
than waste time in idle dreams which, without work, beget 
nothing. But if, for one reason or another, satisfaction of our 
wishes must be postponed or abandoned it is more conducive 
to mental serenity to be content with what we have; if we 
cannot change conditions then we should not permit con- 
ditions to change us. 

When we constantly think of what others have and of 
what we are denied we invite self-pity, dissatisfaction, de- 
pression, bitterness, the belief that the world has treated us 
unfairly, which, in turn, generates a “sour grapes” attitude 
toward persons and things, and a disposition to disparage 
those who have achieved more than we have. It may be, how- 
ever, that our personalities will be marred in another way; 
thus, we may, in an attempt to compensate for our denials, 
inflate our egos, think that we are bigger and better than is 
really the case, with exaggeration of our insignificant suc- 
cesses, braggings about ourselves, our social connections, mini- 
mizing the prestige of others, and so on. 

Still another habit which works out to our disadvantage 
and which also favors derogation is that of “knocking” 
things we lack, which we should like to have. Unlike the 
derogation referred to above, in which we realize that we 
really want what we decry, we here pretend—and may even- 
tually convince ourselves—that we have absolutely no desire 
for them, wouldn’t accept them under any conditions. But, 
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as stated, this is mere pretense; we do want them, and the 
more denunciatory we are, the greater the want. 

‘Thus, we may profess that we have no desire for social 
position, and we may seek to assure ourselves of this and to 
console ourselves by dwelling upon the alleged failings of 
high society; or we may claim that we have no ambition to 
rise higher in our business or profession; that we don’t care 
for the company of men, or of women, as the case may be. 
Numerous other illustrations of our use of derogation to alibi 
ourselves might be given; a little honest self-analysis will 
doubtless reveal that each of us employs it. 

If we got away from the notion that we cannot afford 
to speak well of others, that we lose in some way whenever 
we do so, that it is to our profit to depreciate them, we 
should be less inclined to indulge in disparagement. We cer- 
tainly do not lose when we adopt an opposite behavior; 
rather, we gain. For one thing, we replace unpleasant emo- 
tions by pleasant ones, and we feel better for it, mentally 
and physically, just as we always feel better when we are 
conscious of having done somebody a good turn, if only by a 
good word spoken in his behalf. Further, we win the good 
will and respect of those we commend, of their friends, of 
outsiders; we get more joy out of life as well. 

Somehow we are impervious to logic, to what is to our 
own best interests. We fail to realize, for example, that the 
successes of other people do us no actual harm; that, in any 
event, derogation does not take away from the reality of 
their successes. Nor does the solace we get by verbally de- 
preciating others or by thinking about their failings afford 
any true satisfaction; it is bitter, transient. Nor do we, when 
a criticism occurs to us, pause to consider whether we have a 
right to make it, whether it is constructive, whether it is 
prompted by jealousy, resentment, and similar mental states 
which befog judgment and which often lead us to believe 
that the criticism is derived rationally and is just. And rarely 
do we offer the criticism to the person it concerns, or to some- 
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one—the head of a department, say—who can do something 
about it. Merely to find fault, to complain, to deride superior 
officers or rules we don’t like, returns nothing but dissension, 
not only in our own minds but in the minds of our associates. 

Though all of us have an inclination to derogation, we 
have, as well, an impulse motivated by our training, our own 
hard knocks, our tender sentiments, to be on good terms with 
our fellows, to help them. But from constantly suppressing 
it, from being fearful that we cannot afford to be generous, 
that we may give happiness or that others may become more 
prosperous than we are, sometimes because we are too timid 
to reveal our true feelings and wish to be considered hard, 
we remain mute. 

Probably the greatest barrier to the conquest of derogation 
is our preoccupation with our fellows’ faults; we are so much 
on the lookout for them that we can think of nothing else, 
and since our thoughts are grooved in this direction criticism 
is the main, and often the only thing we talk about. We be- 
come habitually censorious, condemnatory; we disagree, tell 
others what they ought to have done or ought to do, though 
not always to their faces. And not only do we disparage 
people themselves but their families, their businesses, their 
possessions, their amusements, what not. Sometimes we are 
less overtly critical; we are patronizing, amusedly tolerant of 
persons and things, but disparaging and offensive never- 
theless. 

Thus, many of us cannot meet a person or think of a 
person without focusing upon his physical or characterial 
deficiencies; and it is most often by these that we index him 
in our minds and by which we remember him; some of us 
go so far as to give audience willingly to muckrakers, to those 
who dig into the mire of the private lives of public men and 
women, and whose objective is to foster political or religious 
hatred, or pecuniary profit as by producing a “‘best seller.” 
We are slothful to note, say, a person’s poise, his affability, 
his loyalty to his family and friends, his charitableness; but 
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quick to observe his blemishes, what rumor says of him. And 
since we look for defects these are what we find; and since 
we keep them uppermost in thought we blind ourselves to 
any good points the person may have and condemn him. 

Such a practice reacts to our loss, and in many ways. If, 
for instance, we think solely of the rakishness of Byron; of 
the sensuality of Rembrandt; of the alcoholic habits of Poe, 
Whitman, Shakespeare, Hugo, Webster; of the cowardliness 
of St. Peter; of the profligacy of Cellini; of the lurid inci- 
dents in which Ben Franklin took part privately, their lives 
and their works have less value to us; we cannot enjoy them 
fully. Similarly, if we weigh our fellows by their defects 
alone (and in every life, however virtuous apparently, some- 
thing discreditable can be unearthed) they will seem to be 
unworthy of our regard; and from habit we shall see evil 
in everyone and good in no one; it is not unlikely also that 
we shall develop such a suspicious nature as to impute fail- 
ings when none is apparent. 

None of us wish to be appraised solely by our faults, nor 
do we wish to be judged on “hearsay” testimony uttered 
behind our backs; why, then, should we treat our fellows 
otherwise? It is an old truth that there is no person who 
has not redeeming features, of whom some good may not 
be said. Every man is entitled to a hearing, to his “day in 
court’; and if we had an opportunity to hear his side of the 
story we might be less ready to denounce him. A man may 
be considered “tight,” for instance, but he may have expenses 
that we know not of, and he may be more charitable, both 
in thought and purse than many of his critics; his landlord, 
his grocer, among others, may have many favorable things 
to say of him. It is a good plan, therefore, for those of us 
who are unduly critical, to be more interested in our fellows’ 
virtues than in their failings, to think about them, even to 
talk about them; and if the persons are disparaged to suspend 
judgment, giving them the benefit of the doubt. 

It is not only habitual search for and emphasis upon our 
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fellows’ failings that we need to overcome; many of us are 
equally culpable as to things. Some of us are so dominated 
by the critical spirit that we cannot read a book, see a play, 
listen to a concert, view a work of art, what not, without 
venting disapproval, thereby developing such a pessimistic at- 
titude toward life that we lose the capacity to be pleased 
by anything. Not only this, but as if fearful that others may 
enjoy, or perhaps to show off our superior (?) analytical 
powers, we must hasten to acquaint others with our adverse 
judgment. 

Some of us, too, cannot visit a place without letting all 
within hearing distance know that we find a great deal that 
annoys us; strangely, we often make visits in quest of pleas- 
ure but how can we find it, or how can our companions find 
it, under such a condition? If we wish to display our lack 
of culture, our bad manners, our ignorance of the laws of 
hospitality by such criticisms that may be our right. But we 
have absolutely no right to have our fellow townsmen or 
nationals tarred with the same brush of dislike. Yet we are 
often guilty of this, if thoughtlessly. When, for example, a 
person from New York, say, is openly disparaging of another 
section of the country, he causes a dislike for all New York- 
ers; when a traveling American depreciates England or any 
other country the people of that country who have had no 
contact with representative Americans conclude that he is 
typical of Americans. 

There are so many knockers of their fellows that a person 
who enlists in the thin ranks of the boosters is certain to 
prosper. But here as elsewhere in acquiring better behavior 
we ought to be moved, not by the hope of reward but be- 
cause the practice is good in itself, conducive to a healthy 
state of mind, to the improvement of our personalities, to the 
enrichment of life. Over-praise, anything that savors of in- 
sincerity, is, of course, objectionable. One needs simply re- 
frain from uttering mean and cutting remarks, from elevat- 
ing oneself mentally by commenting upon other people’s 
deficiencies. 
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Negative action has much in its favor but positive per- 
formance is better. It is desirable, therefore, not only to 
avoid criticism, disparagement of any kind, but to lose no 
opportunity to show our good will toward our fellows, to 
say something favorable about them to other people, espe- 
cially about our competitors, people in high places who are 
most often the targets for undeserved abuse. If, for example, 
an associate meets with good fortune, let us be quick to con- 
gratulate him, and sincerely. If he has done us a favor, let 
us express our appreciation. If we owe him an apology, let us 
escape attempts to justify our offense by making it at once. 
If we can help him in any way, let us offer our services. 
And, after all, there is no good reason why we should be 
parsimonious in making the paths of our fellows lighter. In 
time of trouble we are quick to express sympathy, to render 
assistance; why, then, should we be slothful when our fel- 
lows meet with success, especially when only words of en- 
couragement and congratulation are required? 

Certainly we should be above saying or doing anything 
that is underhanded, that elevates ourselves to the discomfi- 
ture of others. At the very least we should have more char- 
acter, be more charitable and courageous than to add our 
hammer to the anvil chorus of the knockers. And if we com- 
mend a person let us go all of the way. To say, for example, 
“He’s a good fellow but . . .” ‘“‘He’s done a good job but 
... “She’s a nice-looking girl but . . .” is worse than say- 
ing nothing at all; it is a left-handed compliment uttered 
in the voice of Jacob but showing the hand of Esau; it 
betrays resentment, a desire to detract from the person’s 
worth; sometimes, too, it implants suspicions which, though 
groundless and unintentional, always. remain and which 
handicap the person his life-long. 

Unless we really experience kindly impulses we are un- 
likely to convince others of our sincerity. But we can de- 
velop them by encouraging them, by acting upon them, by 
taking advantage of the numerous opportunities afforded us 
in daily life for expressing approval rather than disapproval. 
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Work is required; habits of years are not eradicated in a day. 
There is consolation in the fact, however, that if we make 
the effort the tendency to be depreciative will become so 
weak as to be scarcely felt, and the opposite tendency will 
rule instead. And, as before stated, we shall gain rather than 
lose by it; in fact, this one alteration may be, and often is, 
sufficient to restore balance to personalities which—so far as 
meeting the requirements of a pleasing personality are con- 
cerned, at least—are heavily “in the red.” 


CHAPTER X 
SNOBBISHNESS 


THE world is said to rate a person at his own valuation. 
This has grains of. truth, but it is an aphorism intended 
chiefly for, and which might well be borne in mind by, those 
who are unduly reticent, self-depreciative, self-effacing. The 
world is not so lacking in a sense of discrimination, however, 
that it accepts unquestionably appraisals that are plainly ex- 
cessive, and when the material offered is obviously shoddy. 

Many people seem to believe otherwise; at any rate, they 
have an exaggerated idea as to their worth. Consequently, 
they encounter a great deal of “sales resistance” and their 
society and their services are in little or no demand. Yet they 
indignantly wonder why. In their own estimation at least, 
they are all wise, all knowing, sufficient unto themselves. 
Advice they do not need; it is odious to them; they have no 
room for improvement. In demeanor and action they spare 
no pains to impress their greatness upon us; we are such 
small fry they give us little common respect, or, if they do, 
in an arctic, a patronizing, depreciatory, or an amused man- 
ner. We are, they believe, necessary evils, requisite for doing 
the menial work of the world, intended in this way to assist 
cognoscenti such as they to Parnassus. But, as a matter of 
fact, they have little or no regard for anyone but themselves, 
even for the persons who make up the narrow circles in 
which they move, whom they consider as making an approach 
to their spheres of fictitious superiority, but with whom they 
are rarely on terms of real intimacy. 

Such persons we call snobs. Snobbery varies in degree and 
direction, though a person who is a snob in one way tends 
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to be snobbish in every way. Some are so puffed up, so nar- 
cissistic, so much above others they appear about to burst; 
they are utterly unapproachable. Some are milder and less ex- 
acting. Some betray their snobbishness by “putting on airs,” 
“showing off,” patronizing attitudes, affectations of speech, in- 
solence, offensive indifference and aloofness. Some preen and 
strut, act pompously, but apparently are unconcerned about 
what others may think of them and are not out to make 
impressions. Others emphasize to all and sundry their edu- 
cation, their ancestry, their social position, their pecuniary 
status, their possessions, their physical strength or beauty. 
Still others make sure that their authority is unquestioned, 
and are quick to bawl people out, especially persons whose 
position does not permit them to retaliate. 

Closely allied to the snob is the braggart, the bluffer, the 
big talker; he who, if we are to believe him, is on terms 
of familiarity with the great, who has done big things and 
who would excel previous performances were it not that he 
is satisfied to rest on his laurels, or were it not for the ob- 
stacles that others, through jealousy, place in his path. Such 
being the case, he is unreceptive to suggestions, and is in- 
clined to resent them or to treat them with contemptuous 
amusement. 

Snobs are not difficult to recognize. Nor is it hard to 
learn the kind of meat upon which they feed and grow so 
great; in other words, how they get that way. Parentheti- 
cally, this subject is one to which all of us might attend, 
since there is a certain amount of snobbishness in everyone. 

If we endeavor to understand the genesis of snobbishness, 
there are two points which must be considered, namely, the 
desire for recognition as a contributing member of the group; 
and the desire to be regarded as, at least, on a parity with 
other members of the group. Both desires are closely related, 
so that it is practically impossible to discuss the one without 
touching upon the other. 

Since it is innate, there is nothing abnormal about the 
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desire to be noticed, to be looked upon as an individual, a 
somebody, and to display ourselves a little so that we shall 
be noticed. One may observe manifestations of the desire in 
very early life, as in the various devices made use of by the 
child in order to gain attention. And the desire never be- 
comes fully quiescent. This is shown, to some extent at 
least, by the employment of clothing and adornments which 
make one conspicuous; in the pride taken in pins, badges, 
lodge regalia, uniforms of various kinds. While the striving 
to be able to embellish one’s name with a college degree, a 
“handle” such as Doctor or Colonel, even a lodge title; or 
to be included in books of “distinguished”? people; or to be 
a champion “pole sitter” or what not, is more typical of a 
craving for superiority, it is also a part of the desire for 
attention. The desire is seen commonly in the joy taken when 
one’s name appears in print, a fact which is the life of the 
small-town newspaper, as well as of many “patent medi- 
cine” and other advertisements. It might be said, too, that 
it is the same desire which often prompts entrance into call- 
ings which enable an individual to display himself and to 
keep in the public eye—the stage, the movies, politics, etc. 

It is only when the desire for notice becomes hypertrophied 
that it leads to personality twists and to behavior disorders 
which, though not always identical with snobbishness, are 
quite as undesirable. In such cases the person’s chief aim in 
life is to gain attention, by hook or by crook. To give but 
a few examples, some persons resort to bizarre methods, such 
as oddities of dress, freakish antics, notorious moral conduct. 
Others invent and broadcast dramatic episodes concerning 
themselves. Others develop ills which we call hysterical; the 
more peculiar the ailment the better it suits their purpose. 
Still others deluge the newspapers with accounts of their 
activities, often paying fabulous sums to “press representa- 
tives,” and often trying to bribe notables to permit them to 
shine in a reflected glory; the achievement of the front page 
would give them spasms of delight. 
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Parenthetically, the persons we have in mind in this con- 
nection are those who are of no importance, either in them- 
selves or in their accomplishments; as a rule, their con- 
tributions find suitable interment in the waste basket. We 
exempt, partly at least, persons who use publicity solely for 
professional reasons, to advance their status, and who are 
not so much actuated by the desire for notice, per se, though 
this, if favorable, is rarely unwelcome unless the persons are 
burdened by shyness, or, as in the case of some rich people, it 
exposes them to threats or to begging letters, or unless they 
fear that a family skeleton may be revealed. 

A discussion as to what causes the desire to become hyper- 
trophied would carry us far afield. In general, and as with 
other objectionable personality traits of adult life, it generally 
can be proved that the aggravating factors occur in early life. 

For example, the craving for notice is encouraged by brag- 
ging about a child; by making much of its illnesses or in- 
juries; by permitting it to gain its wishes by hunger strikes, 
temper tantrums, and the like; by betraying emotion— 
whether pleasurable or unpleasurable—when its attention- 
seeking devices are practiced. At times a child who feels un- 
loved, or who has the idea that he has been displaced in the 
parents’ affections, or who does not get along well in school 
or in play, becomes resentful and determines that he will 
be noticed, even if he has to resort to absurd fabrications or 
to delinquency; indeed, many “bad” children are “bad” 
solely because they can apparently gain their desire for at- 
tention in no other way. It is not, of course, the one or two 
satisfactions which establish the attention-seeking pattern of 
behavior but repeated gratifications. 

Whatever the origin, any person who becomes accustomed 
to undue attention in early life is disposed to want it always, 
and, in this respect at least, to remain a child emotionally. 
And since he is unlikely to get it outside the home, or in 
sufficient amounts, he tends to employ subterfuge or to ac- 
cord it to himself by “‘patting himself on the back.” Thus, 
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he may emphasize his trivial assets, or affect importance; if 
these fail he is likely to be moody, sulky, convinced that the 
world has it in for him and is giving him a raw deal. In 
some instances the individual makes use of chronic invalidism 
—though not always consciously so—especially when a so- 
licitous and non-understanding family gives him the coddling 
and pampering he desires. 

In a less marked manner the craving reflects itself in vary- 
ing degrees of selfishness, jealousy, depreciation of others, 
exaggeration of ordinary occurrences which become even 
more exaggerated in the telling. Actuated by the same motive 
is the person who chatters incessantly, who interrupts us re- 
peatedly, who urges us, say at a party, to play childish games 
in which he takes the lead, who is always suggesting some- 
thing that we all do but which we don’t want to do. He is 
a great bore, despite the fact that he thinks he is big-hearted 
and that his sole consideration is the comfort and pleasure 
of other people. 

As stated, the desire to be looked upon as on a parity with 
other people is related to the desire for notice. This is put- 
ting the matter mildly. Especially in these United States 
where from early life the constitutional placebo that all men 
are born equal is dinned into us, where we see so many rise 
to heights from obscurity, and with the constant clamor of 
“You can be what you wish to be” experts ringing in our 
ears, the vast majority of us are not content simply with 
being on a plane of equality. What we really want is to 
have few, if any, superiors, and a great many inferiors. We 
may admit that some people are superior to us, as in the case 
of scientific savants or the very rich, but we salve our self- 
esteem by looking upon them as odd sticks, freaks of nature, 
or the pets of unjust fortune. We should like very much to 
take them down a peg or two, and we feel, secretly at least, 
that physically and mentally we could do that very thing if 
given half a chance. 

Fortunately this feeling is not carried to an extreme by 
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most of us. It is toned down considerably by such things as 
proper home training which gives us a true sense of values 
and a friendly disposition; and which, by developing reason- 
able self-confidence, implants the belief that we are able to 
hold our own, to make our way in the world. As we grow 
older ambitions cool, competition is less keen, we have tasted 
success, and we beget a spirit of tolerance, understanding, a 
philosophy of life, a mental mellowness with which self- 
deception is incompatible. Again, such deficiencies as we have 
noted have been removed, or we have accepted them with 
resignation, or humor, or we have found peace by a com- 
pensatory or substitute activity. 

Many people, however, do carry the feeling to an extreme. 
And they are especially prone to do so when they have the 
suspicion that they are nobodies, average or below it, want- 
ing in some important respect, that they have a great many 
superiors and are unable to gain attention by merit. This 
idea is shameful and repugnant to them. Instead of assimilat- 
ing it, finding a suitable compensation, elevating their ego 
by actually removing the deficiency, they resist and reject 
the thought, fight it constantly, and seek to belie it. 

There are several avenues by which they may endeavor to 
prove to themselves and to the world that they are not be- 
neath others, that they are really superior people. One is to 
seize upon such outstanding traits or accomplishments as they 
may have and to impress these upon their fellows. Thoughts 
of these cause them to feel above the average; thoughts of 
the lowly position and the deficiencies of others bolster their 
self-regard. They thus emphasize their wealth, their social 
position, their education, their heredity, and so on. 

Others, from constantly thinking that they are superior 
individuals, become convinced that their fellows regard them 
in the same way. Most often they do not possess superior 
traits; they merely assume that they have them, and, as 
stated, they assume that these are apparent to everyone. 
While some persons act superior in many ways, it is likely 
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that emphasis will be placed upon the trait, or traits, which 
is lacking, which is wanted, and upon which a high value 
has been placed. 

For example, a person deficient in culture pretends to have 
a lot of it; the person lacking in ability has abundant self- 
confidence, talks about the important jobs he has had, how 
good he is; one who has an exaggerated regard for social 
position acts as if he were in a high social stratum and ex- 
pects from others the perquisites and considerations that go 
with it.1 It is not so much the fact that the person takes 
over a certain trait which brings him to notice and which 
causes him to be disliked, but his effort to leave no doubt 
as to his status; this causes him so to exaggerate the trait 
that he is offensive and the artificiality of his claims is ap- 
parent. In general, one may safely conclude that any person 
who carries any trait to an extreme is lacking in it. At times 
however, one may possess it and use it to make up for de- 
ficiencies elsewhere. 

It must not be inferred that snobs are consciously snobs. 
In most instances the snobbery is unconscious; in other 
words, the persons are not fully aware if at all aware of 
the motives behind their behavior. As a result of repression, 
the barriers they erect against knowing themselves as they 
really are, their constant auto-suggestions of importance, 
their basic feeling of not being able to gain notice by merit, 
and of being inferior, fades from consciousness. Consciously 
they believe themselves to be all that they profess to be; it 
is a case of the wish fathering the belief. However, their 
unconscious is active, and frequently questions their right to 


1 Such a person is sometimes called a “four flusher.” The term is 
derived from the game of poker. In poker five cards of suit consti- 
tute a flush which, in general, is superior to other combinations. The 
“four flusher” has four of the cards necessary to make a flush and 
on the strength of these tries to bluff his way, to make others think 
that he must have a very good hand—a flush. Similarly the snob is 
deficient in some respect but tries to convince others that he is not 
by adopting the quality he lacks or by emphasizing some desirable 
traits which he happens to have. 
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their pretensions, which leads them to exert themselves 
further in proving their superiority. 

An insight into the mechanism of snobbishness not only 
helps us to understand the usual expressions of snobbishness, 
but it also sheds light upon other forms of this behavior. 

It is common knowledge, for example, that snobs tend to 
be sycophantic and servile toward—even to accept insult from 
—persons who are above them; and that they are resent- 
ful and derogatory toward persons of their former group, 
or who, like themselves, have no just claim to the distinc- 
tion they affect. The behavior first mentioned is due to the 
fact that they recognize real superiority when they see it, 
admire the persons who have what they would like to have, 
and who can help them up if they will; they realize, also, 
that they are inferior to these persons and therefore accept 
indignities from them. In the second group they see them- 
selves as they actually are; like the Biblical Haman, they 
regard the persons as Mordecais who unwittingly remind 
them of the spuriousness of their assumptions, the absurdity 
of their demands; but they don’t like such ideas, thrust them 
aside, and become condemnatory; in reality, they are pro- 

jecting their difficulties outwards, and in the persons of 
others they are condemning themselves. 

It is known, also, that snobs are insatiably exacting of all 
the respect which they consider their due. They talk loudly, 
insolently, authoritatively. Fearful that others—strangers es- 
pecially—may not have heard of them, or may underrate 
them, they impress their greatness upon all who are within 
hearing distance. Their general deportment is patronization; 
more often it shows a want of knowledge of the ordinary 
social amenities, though, paradoxically, the persons regard 
themselves such aristocrats of good breeding that they would 
further display their lack of culture by angry denunciations 
of anyone who accused them of discourtesy. They are quick 
orally to castigate other people, to accuse them of disrespect, 
bad treatment; they complain of the food served, the seats 
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given them at the theatre, the places assigned them at din- 
ner; in short, they are more or less constantly wrangling 
with people with whom they come into contact. 

‘This behavior has its basis chiefly in a desire to feel su- 
perior by reminding others of their lowly position. More 
important, they are always suspicious that their superiority 
will not be recognized and deferred to; not being really 
superior, they fear that this may be apparent to others, and 
they assume that those whom they accuse of “insult” and 
“bad treatment” think them inferior and have purposely in- 
tended to show them disrespect. And usually they have many 
reasons to support their charges which, though fictions, help 
them to avoid seeing the truth and to maintain their inordi- 
nate self-esteem. 

A different attitude is often adopted toward persons who 
can be useful in nourishing their self-glorification and in 
helping them to impress others. Thus, they are only too 
eager to pay handsomely in the way of “gratuities” to head 
‘ waiters who greet them by name and who, with pomp, es- 
cort them to places of importance; to box office men who 
will let them have passes or preferential tickets to show 
their friends; to orchestra leaders, night club hostesses, and 
so on, who will single them out in a crowd. The “racket” 
of taking in the “suckers” is one that is worked to-the limit; 
indeed, Barnum’s famous observation seems to be more true 
than ever. Of course all who fall for this type of attention 
are not snobs. Many of them are good sports whose weak- 
ness is the desire to appear more well off financially or more 
prominent than is actually the case. 

It is known also that many snobs are stand-offish, unap- 
proachable, and that they limit their society to a chosen few. 
This is usually a facade, a protection against injury to their 
ego or to detection. They are fearful that others will not ac- 
cord them the prestige they expect; that their superiority will 
be questioned through ignorance or intent. They fear, too, 
that they may inadvertently reveal themselves, that they may 
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not be able to meet a test of the superiority they assume; 
consequently, they select their companions with care, and by 
frigidity drive off those who would become familiar with 
them. 

While snobs are usually wanting generally, and especially 
in the traits they affect, some of them do have merit or pres- 
tige. However, they are so disagreeable, so unpopular, and 
so egotistic that their status is considerably minimized. Some- 
times the behavior is the outcome of bad home training; often 
it results because the person continues to struggle, though 
unconsciously, against a deficiency which, though it may no 
longer be present, still controls him because of the emotional 
effect it acquired and which remains. In either case the be- 
havior is likely to characterize the person as long as insight 
into its genetic background is unknown. 

To sum up, snobbishness has as its chief promoters (1) an 
over-developed desire for attention, and (2) a feeling of un- 
importance in some direction; both may be operative. To 
these may be added a familial attitude which favors snob- 
bishness; this is often sufficient in itself. 

It might be noted that the persons who display snobbish- 
ness are usually extroverts, whose predisposition is to resent 
anything which lowers their good opinion of themselves. 
They tend also to struggle against it and to strive to over- 
come it. It is when conquest is impossible or too difficult, or 
when the persons lack the ability, the energy or the perse- 
verance to achieve their desires actually that resort is had 
to artifice and other reactions typical of snobbishness. 

Inasmuch as it is easier to prevent personality deviations 
than to correct them, every effort should be made to guard 
against snobbishness in the child. Experience shows too that 
snobbishness is very difficult to control once it has become 
established, much more so than many other faults, as self- 
depreciation. The ego of the person given to the latter can 
be built up, largely because the person is anxious to improve 
and because he is receptive to counsel. The snobbish person, 
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however, has developed such a marked capacity for closing 
his mind to whatever is unfavorable to him, and for deceiv- 
ing himself, that he will listen to no suggestions intended 
to help him to tear down his self-erected pinnacles and build 
anew. 

A discussion of the methods by which snobbish behavior 
may be prevented and overcome in childhood is beyond our 
scope. It is suggested, however, that one avoid faults which 
encourage, and practice virtues which discourage snobbish- 
ness. Thus, the child’s desire for attention should be satis- 
fied but in ways that are constructive to him; and attention- 
seeking devices which tend to be detrimental should be recog- 
nized and corrected, by a psychological approach rather than 
by chastisement. Again, one should by one’s example teach 
the child to be consistently courteous, to have a truly demo- 
cratic viewpoint toward persons and things. 

In this connection we might remember that good manners 
are not innate. They must be acquired. And a child learns 
them or fails to learn them not so much from what one says 
as from what one does; and even more from how one feels. 
Feeling cannot be successfully hidden; the child senses it 
and will be guided by it, despite the fact that one teaches 
and mechanically practices a behavior opposite to one’s feeling 
about it. 

It is folly, therefore, to instruct the child to be, say, broad- 
minded, considerate of others, well-bred in general, yet be 
rude to, or show by one’s manner that one has a low regard 
for servants, tradespeople, laborers, certain races, and others 
whom one considers one’s “‘inferiors.”’ Similarly if one, how- 
ever subtly, depreciates neighbors; if one uses one’s authority 
to “keep in their places” persons who hold dependent po- 
sitions; or if one directly or indirectly impresses the child 
with the family’s high station, its wealth, accomplishments, 
and the like. 

We might bear in mind also that there is, after all, little 
by which superiority can be measured. The possession of a 
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Social Register rating, education, physical strength, beauty, 
good heredity (by which is usually meant social status rather 
than good biological inheritance) is not in itself evidence 
that one has true worth or that one is really superior. Such 
things are largely matters of fortuitous circumstance; their 
possession does not prove that one has worked for them, is 
a likable person, and a good citizen. 

A true criterion of superiority should, among other things, 
be something reasonably independent of chance and some- 
thing which all may acquire. If there is any approach to it 
it is character, especially such traits as make one a social 
being. Pending a better criterion, character might well be 
our standard in determining a person’s superiority or the 
lack of it. It is true that some individuals have, from birth 
or early life, or acquire later through no fault of their own, 
personality deviations that prevent them from meeting the 
test; they are in the minority, however. For the vast ma- 
jority the requisite traits are achievable. On the other hand, 
such things as wealth, high social position, famous ancestors, 
brilliancy of intellect, and the like, are possible only to the 
relatively few. 

As to snobbishness in adult life: 

Since so few snobs realize that they are snobs, and since 
most of us are snobbish to some extent, it behooves us to take 
stock of ourselves, and if any snobbish traits are found to 
lose no time in overcoming them. Most of us are quick to 
detect snobbishness in others, even to accuse them of it, but 
all of us can begin at home. And the more we note it in 
others and the more emotion it arouses in us the more we 
can be sure that it comes close to ourselves. 

Of value in getting the best of snobbishness is the realiza- 
tion that it does not get one anywhere. It surely does not 
assist one to improve oneself. As pointed out, the snob merely 
assumes that the trait or traits in which he is deficient; he 
does little or nothing to acquire them actually; he acts as 
if he had no room for improvement, as if he had conquered 
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his deficiencies and as if others see him as he sees himself. 
Even if he has desirable traits, he stresses them to cover 
deficiencies elsewhere, but of course the deficiencies remain. 

The sensible way to meet the problem and the way that 
makes for real progress is to see ourselves and to see things 
as they are, not as we should like them to be, to improve 
where improvement is possible and wise; and, if because the 
deficiencies are irremovable or because we do not care to 
put forth the effort requisite for overcoming them, to accept 
them, without bitterness and without offering sops to our 
spongy self-esteem; any other course, even though it may not 
warp personality—as it is likely to do—delays and some- 
times prevents desirable improvement and adjustment to life 
as it is. 

Further, the arrogance, pomposity, and like traits which 
are associated with snobbishness do not promote peace of 
mind, nor friendly contacts with our fellows. As to the lat- 
ter, often we are unpopular because we are snobs, and often 
Wwe are snobs because we are unpopular; that is to say, we 
adopt snobbishness to alibi ourselves for not being able to 
win the good-will of others. 

Nor does snobbishness aid character. To give but one of 
many examples, many people—who apparently think that 
they are smart enough to deceive their fellows or who think 
that their fellows are veritable ignorami—habitually and 
grossly exaggerate their relations with people of importance; 
or they refer to incidents which glorify themselves, despite 
the fact that their auditors know that the statements are 
untrue or they later find them to be untrue; from distorting 
or being actually untruthful in one direction it is but a short 
step to disregard for truth in general. Snobbishness is bad 
enough, but when it is associated with or leads to charac- 
terial disorganization it is bad indeed. 
~ Snobs wish to impress others, both their “inferiors’” and 
their superiors. Were they to consider that any impression 
they may make is unfavorable to them, perhaps they would 
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change their behavior. The fact is that they advertise, to 
everyone but themselves, that they are outsiders, that they 
don’t belong, that they are wanting in some respect. 

As all of us must have observed, the honest man is not 
riled half as much when called a thief as the man whose 
honesty is open to question. ‘The person who angrily exclaims 
“You doubt my word?” is he whose word is most open to 
doubt. The person who most bawls out his subordinates is 
usually the person who has the least authority. He who re- 
sents criticism most is he who most deserves it. He who is 
quickest to resort to sneers and jeers when presented with a 
question he cannot answer by logic is he who has the most 
poverty of intellect. 

So it is with the snobs. They make loud outcries when 
treated with “disrespect”; the man most entitled to respect 
says no word. They are forever proclaiming their culture, 
their greatness; people of true culture or greatness do not 
need to do so because their culture or greatness is self-evident. 

While any form of snobbishness is objectionable that of 
boasting is probably the worst. One can boast without saying 
a word—as by a patronizing smile, an expression of con- 
tempt, a shrug, even by the way one walks, one’s tone of 
voice. And one can boast in innumerable ways. But probably 
the most common and most despised boaster is he who is 
always braying about what he has done or is going to do; 
inquiry usually shows that he has done nothing of note, and 
observation reveals that he rarely does anything, not even 
makes a beginning. Like the Pharisee who was not sure of 
his goodness and who believed it necessary to be his own 
loud speaker, the boasters are not sure of their ability and, 
having done nothing to win their fellows’ plaudits draw at- 
tention to themselves by blowing their own horns. All of us 
might bear in mind in this connection that, literally and 
figuratively, nature never meant that we shake hands with 
ourselves; otherwise she would have designed the hands dif- 
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ferently. What she intended was that we shake hands with 
the other fellow. : 

Unfortunately the true snob is so confirmed in his snob- 
bishness that he is stone cold to reason and practically be- 
yond reclamation; fortunately he is in the minority. A very 
large number of us, however, betray conduct closely allied 
to snobbishness, and which it would be well for us to check, 
not only as a protection against snobbishness in its severe 
form but also because the correction is likely to redound to 
our advantage, physically, mentally, financially, and, perhaps, 
morally. | 

For example, many of us so as to impress others and to 
elevate our ego by being associated, if only in print, with 
the “great,” pay stiff prices so that our names may be in- 
cluded in books supposed to represent the ‘‘famous” men of 
such and such a town or profession. [here are doubtless 
books of this kind which are exclusive and worth while, but 
many of them are made up of nonentities and have no value; 
their publication is only another “racket” for taking in the 
yokels. Or for the same purpose or “to keep up with the 
Joneses” we join organizations, clubs, make extensive tours, 
give parties, and so on, which we can ill afford. 

Fearful that we may be looked upon as failures or to give 
the appearance of wealth, many of us are free with lavish tips, 
or we stand for intentional overcharge without protest, or 
we hesitate to ask for and to demand what we want, a cer- 
tain priced hotel room, say, or an article of wearing apparel. 
People of wealth act differently; they ask for and insist upon 
getting what they really desire, regardless of what others 
may think of them. And they are more highly regarded for 
it. The pretender to wealth invariably exposes himself. The 
fact that he is willing to be or can be imposed upon, that 
he is unduly suggestible, marks him as a weak character; and 
it is sufficient to deny him the respect of the servitor, however 
obsequious the latter may appear to be. 
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Many of us, too, are given to clothing, automobiles, scales 
of living in general, which are not intended for us. Or in an 
attempt to be looked upon as sophisticates, the upper crust 
of humanity, we affect “big words,” monocles, foreign ac- 
cents and manners, the habiliments of artists, especially those 
who talk much and do little; some of us go so far as to be 
apologists for and detractors of the land of our birth. It may 
be that we profess a fondness for sculpture, heavy literature, 
grand opera, and the like, when, in fact, we detest them. So 
far as the latter are concerned, it is, of course, well to try 
out “higher things,” but if they do not appeal after a reason- 
able trial it is better to discard them, to confess that we do 
not care for them. We shall feel all the better for it, rout 
a great deal of deadwood from our personalities, and save 
ourselves from the ridicule which is always awarded a poseur. 

‘There are many of us also who spare no pains to put aside 
any doubts others may acquire as to our position; indeed, we 
indicate that we have a higher status. For example, when we 
take a day coach instead of a Pullman, a tourist third instead 
of the Ile de France, a seat in the gallery to one in the 
orchestra; or when we go on an excursion at reduced rates, 
explore what the bargain counter has to offer, etc., we feel 
constrained to let everyone know that we are doing it just 
for a lark, for the experience, don’t-you-know; really, we 
are used to better things. But we don’t get away with it. 
The superior—and many of our superiors are to be found 
doing the same thing—know at once that we are bounders. 
Our inferiors, if we have any, know it too; they realize also 
that we are acting “upstage,” that we feel our fictitious 
superiority, and they resent it. 

Real self-improvement requires that we play square with 
ourselves; and if we play square with ourselves it is likely 
that we shall play square with others. Above all, let us avoid 
pretense ;. this routs fear of what others may say or think of 
us, gives us mental freedom, a feeling of adequacy. It does 
not demean us, except perhaps with very narrow minds whose 
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cised. When not called forth often, and especially when a 
contrary emotion is fostered, it tends to become weak, or, at 
least, to be incited less readily than when the opposite ob- 
tains. On the other hand, when overworked, it tends to domi- 
nate the personality and to crowd out antagonistic yet more 
desirable emotions. Inasmuch as it is a harmful emotion when 
uncalled for and when too intense, and inasmuch as it is 
not often justifiable it is incumbent upon us to keep it within 
rational limits, to control it rather than to be controlled by 
it. This training is best begun in early life because, as stated, 
the emotion makes its appearance early, and unless balanced 
with other emotions, it tends to become hypertrophied, deeply 
intrenched, easily roused, and difficult to modify. 

Habitual irritability is, of course, a symptom, not a dis- 
order in itself. It has a cause, and little can be done toward 
checking it unless one discovers the forces which activate it. 

There are, it is true, persons who seem to be congenitally 
predisposed to irritability, but as with other undesirable men- 
tal traits, when we seek to trace the irritability which marks 
a great many adults we find that in most cases its founda- 
tions were laid in the plastic years of childhood. Either the 
disposition has been ignorantly fostered, as by stirring up the 
child’s anger intentionally, or it has been encouraged by acts 
of omission, as by neglecting to modify or to antagonize 
anger when it occurs needlessly or repeatedly. Because of 
this the person becomes conditioned to irritability; not only 
is the emotion hypertrophied but it is released irrationally, on 
slight provocation, by a wide variety of stimuli, and very 
quickly, even before the person is fully aware of its presence 
and before he realizes the rashness of the acts to which it 
impels him. 

Numerous are the ways by which a child may be sensi- 
tized to anger, in its mild or severe form. For example, anger 
is more or less normally called forth when our comfort is 
interfered with, when liberty of action—whether mental or 
physical—is impeded, when desires are denied. Thus, a child 
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who is unsuitably fed, or who is chronically fatigued, is 
likely to be irritable, and if the underlying cause is not 
removed the mental state may become established as a habit. 
Similarly a child who suffers from a physical ailment over a 
long period is inclined, unless preventive measures are insti- 
tuted, to develop an irritable outlook upon life; this may be 
due to the disease and the confinement, but often it is trace- 
able to pampering. Even tight clothing may be at fault; ex- 
perimentally it can be demonstrated that anger is instigated 
by anything which hampers the child’s freedom of movement. 

Here, as elsewhere, the home situation is a powerful force. 
If the parents are given to spells of temper, or if they exhibit 
anger in one of its many guises—as habitual reproach, in- 
tolerance, resentment, criticism, jealousy, quarrelsomeness, 
hate, envy, the spirit of revenge, disparagement—either 
toward members of the household or their neighbors, the 
child is given an impetus to think and to act in like fashion, 
even in adult life. And if he so acts it is not because of 
heredity but because of suggestion. 

The showing of partiality, fostering or neglecting to pre- 
vent jealousy, teasing the child about his defects or about 
the alleged superiority of other children, are fertile methods 
of rousing and of intensifying anger. But probably the most 
common incitant is over-indulgence, permitting the child to 
have his own way constantly, to rule over the family circle 
by displays of temper. Having controlled the household he 
comes to believe that by the same behavior he can overcome 
all obstacles to the immediate satisfaction of his desires, that 
he can bend people outside the family to his will. This does 
not mean that he is always conscious of the origin of, or 
the motives behind his conduct; as a rule, he is not. He 
merely realizes that he is irritated easily, especially when 
things don’t go to suit him; he rarely suspects that his be- 
havior is carried over from the home and that it is grounded 


on the impression that he can get what he wants by a display 
of irritability. 
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However formed, given a disposition to irritability there 
are any number of factors that may keep it active or which 
may awaken it readily and thus cause it to be a conspicuous 
personality trait. We refer, chiefly, to exaggerated or chronic 
irritability. All of us become irritable at times. All of us, 
too, even though we are normally equable in disposi- 
tion, may become grouches if we permit disturbing condi- 
tions of mind or body to remain uncorrected for any length 
of time. | 

Physical disorders have so long been held responsible for 
mental disquiet that one naturally thinks of them first. And 
it cannot be denied that they play prominent roles in the 
genesis of irritability. 

In general, the most influential are those which produce 
pain or discomfort. The latter annoy us, prevent us from 
applying our thoughts at will, give rise to the idea that all 
is not well with us. The same reaction, namely, irritability, 
may often be noted when outside agencies interfere with one’s 
desire to direct the thoughts to a certain subject, as when 
We are interrupted at a task which is absorbing us; it is 
shown also by children when called from their play; and by 
psychotic patients when their reveries are disturbed. 

Examples of physical disturbances which instigate irri- 
tability might be given in abundance. The irritability and 
self-absorption of the dyspeptic are notorious. Fatigue war- 
rants special consideration; there is good reason to believe 
that undue fatigue, if of long duration, can engender irri- 
tability, anxiety, and related mental disharmonies in persons 
endowed with more than an average amount of nervous 
stability. 

Fatigue may be produced in many ways, as by living in 
poorly ventilated rooms, inadequate exercise, insufficient 
sleep. Unless one’s physical reserve is less than usual, or one 
is engaged in muscular occupations that are unsuitable for 
one’s strength, fatigue is rarely traceable to overwork; as a 
rule, it is the unhygienic working conditions, or the anxiety 
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associated with the work which explain most of the break- 
downs ascribed to overwork. 

In a great many instances fatigue is purely mental in 
origin. In such cases the cause may be relatively simple, such 
as the monotony incident to the machine age in which we 
live, the standardized methods which prevail not only in our 
work but in our strictly social life. Many people, too, have 
too much leisure which, not being wisely employed, leads to 
ennui. More often, however, the fatigue of psychic origin is 
occasioned by anxiety, depression, irritability itself. 

There are a number of specific impairments—as mucous 
colitis—in which fatigue is a more or less constant accom- 
paniment; but the fatigue most often accountable for irri- 
tability is that associated with neurasthenia. This is a nervous 
fatigue. In one respect at least it differs from purely physical 
fatigue in that the latter is removed by a night’s sleep; 
whereas in neurasthenia the person cannot rest or sleep well, 
and such rest and sleep as he obtains fail to refresh him; in 
addition he is torn by many worries. Neurasthenia may fol- 
low any long-continued physical disorder, as infections, eye- 
strain; or it may proceed from such things as boredom, in- 
sufficient recreation, idleness especially in persons used to 
activity. In the majority of cases it is due to a sapping of 
mental and physical energy by mental conflicts of one kind 
or another. 

In these days when almost every woman is in quest of a 
sylph-like figure insufficient nourishment deserves attention. 
Many a woman is jolly, good to look at and to have around 
when moderately plump, but is a harrigan and ugly when 
she reduces to the point which agrees with her strained no- 
tion of style. The best weight is that at which one feels the 
best and at which one works most efficiently; it is also the 
best weight for health and longevity. 

The abuse, even the use of stimulants is an etiologic fac- 
tor which is often ignored. For instance, while coffee is in- 
nocuous to most people it works havoc with the nervous 
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systems of some, even in small quantities; in excess it is 
harmful to everyone. Alcohol deserves perhaps as much at- 
tention as formerly; and tobacco even more, especially where 
women are concerned. It is probably true that neither is 
harmful in moderation; the difficulty is to use them moder- 
ately. Be this as it may it is prudent in case we are very irri- 
table and if we favor coffee, alcohol, or tobacco to try cutting 
them down, even cutting them out, including the social af- 
fairs which offer temptation. 

Nothing is too small to be without effect upon one’s good 
spirits. Minor errors of vision, often unsuspected, have no 
detectable ill result upon many persons, but in others they 
give rise to headache, insomnia, fatigue, mental tension, and 
a disturbed state of mind generally. Shoes that are too tight, 
too stiff, or otherwise unsuitable explain why some people 
are chronically cross, tired, difficult to get along with, upset 
by vague aches and pains; indeed, many a person has been 
changed from a grouch to a follower of Pollyanna merely 
by changing his shoes. Even though the shoes are roomy, or 
apparently fit well, they may be poorly adapted to one’s feet 
and be unthought of causes of fatigue and strain. Our feet 
bear the brunt of our daily activities, and we cannot give 
them too much consideration. 

Whether or not they surpass physical disturbances as 
sources of irritability, we do know that in many instances 
irritability is wholly mental in its derivation. The associated 
somatic alterations, though adding to the irritability, are 
results and not causes of it. 

The mental incitants of irritability are, for the most part, 
such difficulties as give rise to dissatisfaction or anxiety. As 
we shall note later, there is a close relationship between fear 
and anger and, therefore, between their derivatives, anxiety 
and irritability. In other words, whatever produces anxiety 
may, directly or indirectly, produce irritability. 

Among common provokers of dissatisfaction and anxiety 
are attempts to carry too many responsibilities, ill advised 
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efforts to “keep up a front,” business friction, domestic dis- 
cord, blocked desires, quarrels with friends, a sense of failure, 
a feeling of physical or mental insecurity, sexual problems 
which generate physical or mental tension. 

As in irritability due to somatic disturbances the irri- 
tability instigated by psychic turmoil tends to become 
habitual if long continued. Often the person is aware of his 
particular problem, is preoccupied with it, and disturbed be- 
cause it threatens to interfere with the realization of his 
ego goals, or because of his apparent inability to solve it; 
he may, however, see no relation between it and his dis- 
turbed mental state. More frequently he tries to suppress it, 
to forget it, in accordance with the natural tendency to keep 
the unpleasant out of conscious thought; but though he is 
apparently successful, it continues to live, to act as a dis- 
turber of mental harmony, and to nag at him. 

An injury to the ego normally tends to give rise to irri- 
tability toward the offender. The more sensitive the ego, the 
more easily it is bruised and the more readily irritability is 
evoked. While there are many people whose egos are hyper- 
trophied because of pampering, having their own way, undue 
praise, and the like, it is probably true that the greatest sensi- 
tizer of the ego is a feeling of insufficiency, of non-impor- 
tance. When this feeling is intense, the person is likely to 
resent anything and everything which, he thinks, depreciates 
him; he is particularly inclined so to act if he is of an 
aggressive make-up. 

For example, such a person sees daily numerous slights 
and reflections directed against himself, and intended to be- 
little him; numerous implied questionings as to his authority, 
his position; and is quick to retaliate. He charges people with 
being purposely disrespectful when they jostle him acciden- 
tally; to say that he is mistaken, or not to accept his views, 
is equivalent to insulting him. When others are promoted 
preference is being shown; deserved censure or correction 
means that the boss has it in for him. A harmless witticism 
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involving himself is full of hidden meaning and riles him. 
He is so much on the alert for injuries that he finds them 
readily, when none is intended, and he exaggerates the minor 
and the unimportant ; in fact, someone or something is always 
getting his “goat” and he is constantly making a noise about 
something or other. Because his ego needs support, he is 
exacting, demands to be handled with gloves; and because 
he unconsciously feels that he does not deserve or is not en- 
titled to all that he expects, he projects his difficulties, his 
suspicions of himself outwards; that is to say, he accuses 
others of the things which, unconsciously, he accuses himself 
—of suspecting his non-importance and doing all they can 
to impress it upon him. The adequate person, or at least the 
person who has a feeling of adequacy, does not have any need 
of such support and, consequently, he is not looking for 
slights, nor is he exacting; again, he has a sense of values 
both as to the “offender” and the “offense.” 

There are, of course, many other factors which would re- 
quire consideration were we to discuss irritability completely; 
these are, for the most part, only occasional incitants and 
are not particularly potent, though they may serve to 
heighten a disposition to irritability and to intensify irri- 
tability when present; they may, also, be sufficient to mar an 
otherwise pleasing personality. Thus, we may affect irri- 
tability—and in time become really irritable from habit—to 
cover up “softness”; or because we have the idea that it savors 
of authority, makes us appear to be hard-boiled, “he men,” 
that it gets things done. As to the latter, people always do 
things more readily, more efficiently, and, what is more im- 
portant, have more true regard for us when, because we have 
earned their good will, they feel like doing what we want 
them to do, not when we arouse an antagonistic state of 
mind. 

Not infrequently we are irritable toward persons who re- 
mind us, consciously or unconsciously, of our denials, our 
weaknesses, our faults, our obligations to them which we 
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wish to forget. Many of us, too, are irritable when a course 
of action is demanded which we dislike, or to which we feel 
unequal; as in the case of a man who was always irritated 
when a subordinate violated a rule; he was irritated, not 
because of the violation itself, but because a reprimand was 
called for and he lacked the courage to give it. 

When a complex is antagonized—especially when the com- 
plex is strong or mental harmony is disturbed—trivial inci- 
dents will often arouse irritability. For example, an over- 
heard remark, a literary reference unfavorable to our race, 
religion, political views, etc., may cause us to be irritable, 
which mood may last for days, and the source of which may 
not be appreciated. Or we may be irritated because certain 
people, or people in general, disregard laws which we think 
should be obeyed, or because they take a drink of liquor, or 
frequent dance halls, or dress “immodestly,” or in some way 
antagonize our pet “peeves,” whatever they may be. Not 
always, however, do we admit that we are irritated, or if 
we do we maintain that our indignation is of the righteous 
variety. Nor do we realize just why we are denunciatory. 
Like the ubiquitous persons who in the name of Pro Bono 
Publico, Veritas, Vox Populi, and so on, weary newspaper 
editors with protests of one kind or another, we are inclined 
to rationalize our behavior, to claim that we are moved 
solely by a desire to protect the rights of others, to guard the 
younger generation, what not, despite the fact that we are 
actuated by reasons which come close to ourselves. 

A knowledge of the genesis of irritability is of value, 
chiefly in enabling a person to gain understanding of the 
forces at work in his own case. What is of more practical 
interest to him, however, is: How may irritability be 
conquered ? 

A primary requisite in this connection is an acknowledg- 
ment of irritability. Instead of offering alibis, as by saying 
that we are “nervous,” “‘sensitive,” “temperamental,” “high 
strung,” or by accusing heredity, it is better to “come clean,” 
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to confess that we are cantankerous, have a bad temper, and 
that we are to blame for it. It is true that in some instances 
irritability has a physical or a mental basis and that one is 
not wholly at fault; but in most cases the person is culpable, 
and in all cases the irritability can be controlled. The ex- 
cuses offered, therefore, are invalid. ‘‘Sensitiveness” and 
similar cloaks are poor disguises; they are transparent. Nor 
is irritability anything of which to be proud, by which to feel 
superior; on the contrary. Nowadays everyone is expected 
to have self-control, and every person of any breeding has 
regard for the rights of others. Lack of self-control is a con- 
fession of weakness, of boorishness; it is something of which 
to be ashamed. And were we so to regard it, were we to 
accuse ourselves every time our temper got the better of us, 
we should be less inclined to permit it to dominate us. 

Many persons are reluctant to give up their alibis, since 
an admission of the truth would be an acknowledgment of a 
personal shortcoming, and would entail effort in eradicating 
it. Others desire to hold on to them because they gain some- 
thing by irritability, perhaps more attention in the household, 
more service, more quiet, more coddling, and so on. But we 
can never grow up emotionally unless we put away such 
puerile methods of reacting to the disagreeable, of avoiding 
duties and responsibilities, of achieving the desires. Nor can 
we if we pity ourselves, or seek the pity of others, as by 
contending that we are blamed unjustly, that people don’t 
treat us right, or by wearying others by tales of woe and 
whose stock condolences are usually vacuous words—nothing 
more. 

It is a good idea for those of us who are irritable to figure 
out just what irritability actually profits us. If we do so we 
shall find that it has us very much on the debit side of the 
ledger. | 

For one thing, irritability doesn’t aid health. It is impos- 
sible to keep the emotion confined to the mind; when we are 
irritable we are irritable all over, every part of the body 
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being roughly activated. It interferes with appetite, digestion, 
heart action; it raises blood pressure, whips up the ductless 
glands, all needlessly and detrimentally. Moreover, it reveals 
itself externally; it lines the countenance, rasps the voice. It 
destroys charm, poise, attractiveness, youthfulness of spirit 
and appearance. This being so, it is folly to strive to have 
these desirable things—especially by means of pills and po- 
tions, the manipulations of a beauty expert, or the facial 
lacquer of the druggist—without first making certain that 
the mind is tranquil. Indeed, a change of disposition would 
be sufficient to bring about the realization of many of our 
blocked wishes; it would, too, cure many of our ills, whether 
physical or mental, whether domestic, financial, or social. 
Nor does irritability help us to solve our business and other 
problems. Apart from lowering our efficiency through its 
effect upon our bodies and, therefore, upon our feeling of 
physical well-being, it hampers us by clouding our judgment, 
by making us blindly stubborn and, in this way, predisposed 
to error. And if we are contentious, gruff, a “‘sorehead’’; if 
we are accustomed to scowl, to be curt, snappy, to “fly off 
the handle,” to growl when spoken to, we cannot be happy 
in our work, nor can we work well with others, nor hold 
down a position. After one or two contacts with us, people 
will take their business elsewhere; our reputation will spread; 
we shall become known as disagreeable individuals, inclined 
—because of our irritability—to get the business in bad with 
the public, to lower the efficiency of fellow-workers, to be 
rash and impulsive in our actions and, perhaps, to make 
“bonehead” decisions and to be stubborn about changing 
policies even though they are wrong; thus we shall be unable 
to inspire the confidence of our employers, nor can we obtain 
the confidence of the public and build up a clientele. 
Irritability surely doesn’t aid us to win friends. Sugar 
always draws more flies than vinegar. Persons in our house- 
holds may put up with a certain amount of grouchiness, but 
outsiders do not have to nor will they. What people are 
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looking for is good nature, to have their feelings elevated 
rather than depressed or disagreeably stirred up. The grouch 
is given a wide berth; blackballed when he applies for mem- 
bership in desirable clubs; rarely invited to social functions; 
and his own invitations are declined with “regrets.”’ 

If the harmfulness of irritability is insufficient to induce 
one to overcome it, one may be influenced to do so by con- 
sidering its illogicity. Once upon a time, when men’s diff- 
culties were mostly animate, irritability had a place; he who 
could fight the hardest or, if it were the better part of valor, 
run the fastest, was the most successful in meeting them. 
And in a crisis irritability is still useful. But nowadays brute 
force is not required often; and when required he does best 
whose blows are guided by his reason; if he permits anger 
to get the better of him, if he becomes unduly annoyed by 
the taunts of his adversary, he is likely to throw caution to 
the winds, to act rashly, to send himself down to defeat, a 
fact which all professional pugilists know, guard against, and 
take advantage of. 

Present-day problems are mostly mental, and to solve them 
we need to be at our best physical and intellectual efficiency. 
If we react to them by irritability we act—and the body 
acts, still clinging to primitive habits—as if physical combat 
were to be employed. Even though the problem is a human 
being who offends us by his competition or by words, we can 
rarely afford to attack him physically either because the of- 
fense is trivial, or because such a method of dealing with the 
situation is frowned upon and would get us “in bad” with 
our fellows. “Bawling him out,” seeking some non-physical 
means of “getting even” may give us some satisfaction but 
it is of a sorry kind and is destructive to our peace and 
prosperity. 

Irritability is, then, a losing proposition. Keeping this fact 
in mind will assist us to conquer it. But inasmuch as the 
irritability may have a physical or a mental basis, it is wise 
to make sure by a medical examination that all is well with 
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body and mind. If a physical impairment exists, or if we 
are trying unsuccessfully to cope with a mental problem, 
platitudes, logic, persuasion, and like methods will be of little 
or no utility; temporizing with them may be actually harm- 
ful. It is well to remember also that the absence of aches 
Or pains, or an unawareness of the presence of a definite 
impairment, is no reliable indication that all is well with 
the body. 

Perhaps nothing more is required to remove our irri- 
tability—including the grouch with which many of us 
awaken each morning—than a change in our habits of living, 
such as an altered diet, more exercise, more fresh air. Or it 
may be that we need to acquire poise, a better physical or 
mental adjustment to our work, or the selection of a line 
of work which is more in accord with our temperament or 
our physical and intellectual abilities. 

In most instances, probably, irritability is not based upon 
any present physical or mental difficulty; even when body or 
mind is disturbed this is usually an effect rather than a pri- 
mary cause of the irritability. The irritability is merely a 
habit. And like all habits it must be combated inasmuch as 
it is unlikely to disappear of itself. In most instances, too, it 
can be conquered if the person will make the requisite effort. 
There is no excuse for continued irritability; it is a person’s 
own fault. 

Assuming that there is no physical or mental inciting cause 
of the irritability the person should, therefore, resolutely de- 
termine that he will get the better of it. But since keeping 
the thought of irritability in mind suggests it, it is probably 
better to attack it indirectly, as by resetting one’s ideas, by 
encouraging points of view which are antagonistic to it. 

For example, one will be less irritable if one will cultivate 
patience, tolerance, a sense of proportion. It is particularly 
desirable that one recognize and refuse to be disturbed by the 
trifling vexations of every-day life, which, if attended to un- 
duly, acquire a magnitude out of all reason. To illustrate, 
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many of us are annoyed beyond measure because dinner isn’t 
ready when we are, because we miss our train, because we 
are interrupted, or because of an unavoidable noise. Or we 
flare up because we stumble; and though this is generally due 
to our own carelessness, we usually endeavor to prove other- 
wise by castigating the inanimate thing. Or we grumble about 
the weather, the news items, the younger generation, what 
our neighbors do or don’t do, because others prefer their 
opinions to ours, and so on ad infinitum. Not only are such 
matters insignificant, but they are, for the most part, unalter- 
able; frequently they are matters which are none of our 
business. 

It is important also that we be more objective and less 
subjective, that we avoid seeing everything that happens in 
relation to ourselves. A person who goes about with a chip 
on his shoulder invites a fight, and sooner or later he gets it; 
similarly, he who looks for injuries is sure to find them. 
Countless incidents which we take to heart have no personal 
significance, and they would be disregarded were we to cease 
“standing up” for our rights, were we to avoid denunciation, 
or mulling over the disagreeable and, perhaps, thinking of 
what we might have said or done in retaliation. The person 
who is insistent upon “standing up” for his rights has little 
time for anything else. And he might bear in mind that 
others have their rights; were he to think of theirs more and 
of his own less, he would be better natured and better 
occupied. 

‘““Touchiness” is a fault that needs be attacked vigorously. 
Touchiness shows itself in various guises; to some of these 
we have already referred. The particular form we have in 
mind is the disposition to be irritated by censure and to de- 
fensively reject it immediately, no matter how slight or how 
justified the censure may be. 

Thus, many people become irritated when a mistake is 
called to their attention; and the emotional state tends to 
act as a barrier to clear thinking and to impel to denial and 
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attempts at self-justification. It is well, therefore, to restrain 
irritation from such a source and, when one is calm, to look 
at the matter impersonally, and if one is at fault to accept 
the responsibility. This course may be difficult at first but one 
can, with practice, master the irritability and, in addition, 
make more progress and gain the respect of both one’s busi- 
ness superiors and one’s associates. 

Touchiness reveals itself also in the secret or open irritation 
we sometimes feel when others are praised, or when they 
achieve, or when they are or seem to be preferred in any way. 
Ordinarily we call this type of touchiness envy or jealousy. 
Incidentally much jealousy, especially in sex matters, is really 
grief because of denial or loss, the combativeness seen in 
association with it being due to anger. 

A person may be disposed to be resentful of the success 
of others because he has been too much indulged, or because 
he has been accustomed to praise and deference; but most 
often it proceeds from doubt as to one’s ability to equal the 
other person, a fear that the person will rise above one. In 
respect to the affections it signifies a feeling that one may be 
unable to gain or to hold the object of the affections. One 
may, of course, be “jealous” of things, as a person’s work, 
amusements, this indicating a fear that they may be more 
enticing than oneself, or that they will replace one, or will 
be too powerful for one to overcome. But whatever its 
derivation, jealousy is a sign of weakness; further, it gets 
one nothing but pain and disapprobation. So far as feeling 
irritation when others are commended is concerned, one will 
be aided in conquering it by substituting a feeling of pleasure 
and by expressing pleasure. We have discussed this subject 
sufficiently elsewhere. 

All of us doubtless are familiar with the conditions which 
predispose us to irritability. Thus, we may know from ex- 
perience that we are inclined to be irritable when fatigued, 
when we have a headache, or when things don’t go well at 
the office. Perhaps we have a problem to work out and pre- 
fer not to be disturbed; or we may dislike to talk shop at 
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table. In such cases it is well to avoid inciting or aggravating 
irritability; if we are fatigued, for instance, by resting, by 
canceling an engagement, by taking a few days off. Or, in 
case we have work to do, say, we might explain the situation 
and thereby obtain more consideration and prevent our as- 
sociates from thinking that we are purposely disagreeable. 
If we refrain we may undergo a conflict between the feeling 
of annoyance and the desire to be sociable, and the former 
may break through. Many households would be less dis- 
cordant were this simple advice carried out. 

Despite all one may do there will be times when irri- 
tability will become severe. In addition to summoning to 
mind ideas as to the futility of irritability, one might relax 
physically, let go of all the muscles, and relax mentally by 
directing the thoughts elsewhere than upon the subject or 
situation which has instigated the irritability. If this is in- 
sufficient, it is wise to retire from the scene, and if the 
emotion remains, to rest, treating such physical manifestations 
of the emotion as may be present impersonally, as things 
which will soon pass, especially if one is not disturbed by 
them; otherwise irritability may be replaced by anger and 
one may say and do things which one will regret and which 
one may not be able to undo. If, following such attacks, one 
analyzes the situation one may discover the particular in- 
citants of the irritability, and be aided in guarding against 
them in the future. Obviously nothing constructive is to be 
gained by refusing to face the facts, by alibiing oneself, or 
by nursing thoughts of revenge. 

When irritability becomes intense it is accompanied by a 
strong impulse to attack the incitant of the anger. Because 
it may be imprudent to attack a person, in case he has aroused 
the anger, an inanimate thing may be personified, substituted 
for the person, and attacked. One may even blame a thing 
—as a chair over which one stumbles—and vent anger 
upon it. 

Such behavior is, of course, childish, and whatever one’s 
actual age may be it signifies that one is still a child in this 
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respect. Further, it invites disapproval, probably gives rise to 
ideas that one is dangerous, or unstable mentally. And, in 
truth, a person who reacts in this manner is potentially dan- 
gerous; as we all know, many a homicide has resulted from 
violent anger instigated by trivial causes. 

By all means must such expressions of anger be controlled. 
Many persons, however, seek to excuse their actions by say- 
ing that the emotion was ungovernable and, therefore, that 
they were not responsible for what they did. It is true that 
violent emotion crowds out reason, and powerfully urges one 
to action; but even so, a person who is aware of a tendency 
to become angry quickly and to make reprisal is responsible 
at least in so far as he does not strive to overcome the emo- 
tion when he senses it, or does not restrain himself forcibly 
from striking, kicking, and the like. 

If after such upheavals a person will realize the folly and 
shamefulness of his conduct he will be assisted in avoiding 
a repetition. He will be helped also by apologizing for his 
conduct. Not only is an apology called for, the square thing 
to do, but it encourages frankness with oneself; it deters us 
from offending again because apologies come hard and we 
are likely to avoid the acts which make them necessary. It 
is important that the apology be made at once; if one delays 
one will be inclined to find it difficult to make amends, and 
one will be disposed to seek justification for the behavior. 

By all means must one avoid taking out one’s anger on 
innocent persons. For example, many workers, when things 
go wrong with their plans or when they are censured, vent 
their displeasure upon their subordinates or upon their fami- 
lies. One who so acts is nothing less than a bully. 

Practice makes perfect. And it is by an unfailing practice 
of the qualities which are the opposite of irritability that 
we become, gradually and unconsciously, exponents of good- 
nature; what is more, not only do we feel better for it be- 
cause it is good in itself but also because it brings us mani- 
festations of our fellows’ good will. 
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If, therefore, we are jostled, say, let us take it quietly, 
without growling; should the other fellow be boorish, that 
is no reason why we should lower ourselves to his level, and 
since he is a boor what he says or thinks is not important 
enough to get riled about; he will suffer more if we continue 
to be polite. If we lose a contest, whatever the kind, let us 
lose like sportsmen. If we have a fellow to correct, then let 
us not “cuss” him out, thereby incurring his ill feeling and 
the disregard of those who hear; rather, let us first examine 
and then explain, firmly if necessary yet kindly, without caus- 
ing a loss of our own or his self-respect. If others disagree 
with our opinions, then let us try to see their point of view, 
rather than immediately to reject their ideas, to deride them, 
or, by irritability, foster disputatiousness, mutual scorn and 
contempt. If we are wrong in our judgments or our conduct 
toward others, then let us be honest about it, big enough to 
make amends. If we are joked about, then let us laugh with 
the others, mindful that humor is a foe of sensitiveness, of 
irritability, and that it neutralizes the effects of the latter; 
let us be mindful, also, that if we laugh unduly when the 
joke is on somebody else, if we “rub it in,” or if we habitually 
make others the butts of our stinging witticisms, we are not 
only offensive but we indicate that we really enjoy the dis- 
comfiture of others, that we wish to see them lowered and 
pained. 

Such are some of the methods by which one may get the 
better of irritability. The most important point is that irri- 
tability can be conquered. But as in the conquest of other 
undesirable traits, there is no magic formula, no easy and 
quick methods by which results can be had; work is required, 
and one must effect one’s own release. Others may offer 
counsel, but the person must do his own thinking and his 
own acting. And continued effort is necessary. There will 
be successes and failures, but if one keeps on, perseveres, the 
latter will gradually become less frequent and, finally, victory 
will be won. 


CHAPTER XIII 
DEPRESSION 


POPULARITY contests are nothing unusual, but so far as 
the writer is aware no one has proposed a contest to ascer- 
tain who the most unpopular individuals may be. Were such 
a contest conducted all of us could easily bring to mind one 
or more persons who, we believe, would have no trouble 
in qualifying for first place. And doubtless we should give 
preference to those commonly known as Gloomy Guses, wet- 
blankets, crape-hangers, kill-joys. 

Some of these persons spare us a recital of their calamities 
yet make life unpleasant by their woe-begone expressions, 
their whining voices, their sepulchral demeanor in general. 
Not only have they a droop of body but of mind as well. 
They are chronically down-in-the-dumps, blue, filled with a 
sense of the futility of things. They see little or nothing 
worth while in life; indeed, life is hardly worth the living. 
They are dificult to arouse, mentally and physically; they 
show no interest in us, display no enthusiasm in anything. 
Their apathetic attitude is generally interpreted as a sign 
of dullness or grouchiness, and because of this and the fact 
that they are disagreeable to have around and are avoided 
as much as possible, they become seclusive and more de- 
pressed. ; 

Others are just as funereal in appearance but apparently 
cannot talk of anything but their trials and tribulations. No 
matter how much one may endeavor to steer the conversa- 
tion into other channels, they bring it back to themselves and 
their miseries. 

Still others give the impression that they bear heavy bur- 

ie 
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dens, but heroically. They talk less of themselves directly, 
and are less melancholy in manner, yet they never fail to 
impress upon us, subtly, that they are cheerful despite their 
many and heavy burdens. At first they win our admiration, 
but even if we do not see the motives behind their behavior, 
namely, pleas for sympathy and admiration, sooner or later 
the narration becomes boresome and leaves doubt as to the 
persons’ sincerity. 

Many, indeed, are the types of persons who take the joy 
out of life. Though not all in this group are suffering from 
depression, they do depress other people. The classification 
“Depressors” would fit them well. 

There are, for example, the crape-hangers who, when we 
meet with reverses, as a physical illness, cheer (?) us up by 
magnifying the gravity of our plight, by telling us how badly 
we look, how serious the illness proved to be in the case of 
So and So, who cast doubt upon the ability of our physician. 
There are those who openly gloat over our misfortunes in 
business, our mistakes and failures, who are quick to rub salt 
in our wounds by “I told you so’s.” Others are constantly 
predicting calamity; our business is going on the rocks; we 
ought to do such and such at once; they don’t like the plans 
we have in mind; they don’t like the looks of this or that. 
Others are continually complaining of their fellow workers, 
or censuring them, or whining about the duties they are 
called upon to perform. Others dampen our ardor, throw 
cold water on us figuratively, by refusing to betray any en- 
thusiasm over our victories, our hopes and plans, by mini- 
mizing what we accomplish. Others, when they learn that 
we are going to a certain show, or to a certain place for a 
vacation, predict that we shall have a poor time indeed. 
There are, too, the disgruntled, the embittered, the pessi- 
mistic who, perhaps because they were weaned on pickles, are 
sour on life, who are always skeptical, derogatory, and, in 
one way or another, endeavoring, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to deprive us of our legitimate right to good spirits. 
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That such people should be unhappy is understandable. 
Inasmuch as they are ruled by discordant emotional states 
they cannot know peace of mind, or enjoy themselves; nor 
can their physical performances proceed smoothly. It is un- 
derstandable also that they-should tend to be failures in busi- 
ness and as social beings. Gloominess attracts neither business 
nor friends; it is instinctive to avoid sources of unpleasant- 
ness, and to dislike the sources, whether these be animate or 
inanimate. People are, however, responsive to cheerfulness 
and are attracted to persons and places that reflect it. 

Those of us who are desirous of having pleasing per- 
sonalities would do well to study ourselves so as to learn 
whether we fall into the gloom group. A great many of us 
do, to a minor extent perhaps, yet sufficiently to mar our 
personalities. Tendencies to the faults mentioned are inherent 
in all of us, and it is only by constant watchfulness that they 
can be checked. 

After frankly admitting that we have a fault, insight into 
its derivation is the first step toward conquering it. It may 
profit us therefore to discuss briefly some of the more com- 
mon origins of depression and allied conditions. 

First let us consider habitual depression, “the blues,” 
whether or not associated with talking about one’s troubles. 
We exclude from the discussion depressions of a severe de- 
gree, the so-called melancholias which, as a rule, occur 
periodically and which are frequently productive of suicidal 
thoughts. These are too serious to be temporized with, and 
no literary prescription can be effective in dealing with them. 
Though modifiable, they shi ue the prompt attention of a 
psychiatrist. 

Transient spells of Aa are so common as to be re- 
garded as practically normal. They are largely dependent 
upon fluctuations of physical or mental tonicity, the exact 
cause of which is often hidden or not given its true value. 
Thus, a picture, a person, looked at ever so casually, may by 
association of ideas stir up memories which do not come to 
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consciousness but which color the content of consciousness.* 
In many instances, however, the source is discoverable with- 
out difficulty. All of us have doubtless experienced depression 
after meeting with reverses, financial or otherwise, have felt 
whipped, that the world was too tough for us. These periods 
are, or should be, of short duration, our fighting spirit and 
optimism soon gaining the upper hand. Should they be un- 
duly prolonged or occur frequently they are best regarded as 
abnormal. 

It may be of interest and value to note that the depression 
we sometimes feel on awaking and which may continue well 
into the day is often a result of unrefreshing sleep, especially 
sleep that has been disturbed by unpleasant dreams. ‘The feel- 
ing affect, or emotional tone, of the dreams clouds our wak- 
ing thought, though the dreams may be forgotten; one may 
be even unaware of the fact that one has dreamed. A con- 
tributing factor is that, asleep or awake, emotions affect one’s 
feeling of physical well-being. On the other hand, a dream 
of a pleasant nature, no matter how ridiculous we may regard 
it, produces an opposite effect. 

In searching for the causes of chronic depression one must 
consider both body and mind. 

Just how much physical disorders per se contribute to de- 
pression is a question open to discussion. We know that per- 
sons who are in robust physical health are rarely “blue’; we 
know, too, that numerous people who suffer from hopeless, 
even painful, impairments and for whom oblivion would 
seem a blessing, have a strong wish to live and are cheerful 
withal. But what is true of many, even of the majority ap- 
parently similarly afflicted, is merely a generalization; it 
cannot be applied to individuals, since each person is differ- 


1In one case of this kind the sound of locomotive whistles, es- 
pecially during the hours after midnight, caused a certain adult to 
experience a feeling of depression and nostalgia. This was traced to 
a period in adolescence when, filled by misgivings, he first left home, 
traveling by train during the night. At the time the whistle of the 
locomotive sounded mournful to him, the more so as the night 
passed on. 
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ently constituted, and how he is likely to react under cer- 
tain conditions cannot be foretold with accuracy unless one 
has had him under previous observation. 

It is a fact of clinical experience at any rate that practically 
any deviation of physical health may, if long continued, cause 
depression in some persons. This is particularly true of im- 
pairments which drain physical energy. One might mention 
the depletion following a prolonged bacterial toxemia. To 
take another illustration, it has long been known that the 
difference between optimism and pessimism in the same per- 
son often depends upon the regularity of his evacuations. 
Though there is no doubt that the alleged harmfulness of 
costiveness has been extravagantly emphasized, chiefly by 
purveyors of laxative agents, it cannot be denied that regular 
movements contribute greatly to one’s feeling of comfort. 

It is worth emphasis that impairments of which we are 
unaware may affect our feelings as much as those whose 
existence is known to us. While it is true that a great many 
people who are lugubrious and who complain of numerous 
somatic ills have no discoverable organic basis for their con- 
dition, it is true also that there are very many people whose 
low spirits are caused by defects that elude all but a very 
careful examination. The practical conclusion to be drawn 
from this is that those of us troubled by depression subject 
ourselves to a thorough medical examination. If, however, 
no defects are found that would account for our mental 
state it is best for our peace of mind that we dismiss the 
body from thought as much as possible. 

It is well to remember also that faulty habits of life have 
a bearing upon our spirits; and they may, if uncorrected, 
lead to definite impairments. For example, irregular hours 
as to eating, sleeping, eliminating; inadequate exercise or 
recreation are not compatible with our best feelings or our 
best efficiency. The prudent person never loses sight of the 
fact that the body functions rhythmically, and that smooth 
performance is facilitated when one does one’s part toward 
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maintaining this rhythm which, while automatic, can be aided 
to a great extent by habits consciously adopted. Thus, when 
we eat at definite periods the digestive juices pour forth at 
the hours they have been called forth in the past and diges- 
tion is aided; when a certain hour for going to sleep is fol- 
lowed routinely one tends to grow sleepy at that hour; when 
we have a definite time for elimination, the bowels become 
trained to function at that time. 

In contrast to physical causations of depression there is the 
depression of idleness incident to a forced or voluntary re- 
tirement from work; it is common knowledge that many 
people undergo a rapid mental and physical decline once they 
cease being active and give themselves up to “resting.” There 
is also the melancholy due to an inability to get a job, 
aggravated perhaps by obligations of one kind or another. 
Insufficient money to have the ordinary comforts of life for 
oneself or family deserves notice; money may not, in itself, 
produce content, but it would still the clamors of tradesmen 
whose accounts are long overdue, it would supply the where- 
withal to nourish bodies and minds that are starved for food 
and pleasure, and, in many ways, it would do much to change 
the mental attitude of numerous persons who are on the verge 
of despair because of the lack of it. 

The psychical effect of a physical disfigurement; drudgery; 
balked ambitions; repeated failures; scandal; business dis- 
aster; betrayal; home discord; lovers’ quarrels; inability to 
find a lover; loneliness; bereavement, are more or less com- 
mon instigators of depression. Sometimes the knowledge that 
one has acquired a “shameful” disease, as venereal infection, 
produces a profound depression because of the anticipated so- 
cial disapproval, the possible future effects upon oneself and 
family, the alleged incurability, and so on. In many cases this 
state of mind is fostered by medical charlatans who, not 
rarely, make liberal use of fabrications. 

The relation between depression and the above-mentioned 
difficulties is too obvious to require comment. But rather 
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often depressions occur which have no apparent cause, or the 
alleged cause is trivial. In many instances of this kind it can 
be shown that the persons are automatically reacting to life’s 
problems according to the patterns formed by the impressions 
and responses that prevailed when their minds were in the 
making. In other instances the persons are burdened by the 
feeling that they are woefully and helplessly lacking, in gen- 
eral or in some specific direction. If so weighted, they may 
be depressed more or less constantly; or the depression may 
appear only when they meet with rebuffs, failures, obstacles, 
when things go wrong, no matter how slightly. ‘These are 
blows to their already low self-regard; the feeling of in- 
efficiency is intensified, and the persons are further convinced 
that they are ‘“‘no accounts.” 

In a fairly large group of depressions of this type the 
source of the trouble is a deep sense of moral unworthiness. 
For example, something may have been done or thought 
about which is regarded as, or held up as, unnatural, dis- 
gusting, heinous, unforgivable; and the person feels that he 
has no right to other persons’ respect, no right to be happy. 
Because of the belief inherent in all of us that we should, 
or shall, suffer for our transgressions, the person may regard 
such trials as he may later undergo as deserved punishments, 
which point of view adds to or revives the original depres- 
sion. Sometimes also he becomes very meticulous, over- 
conscientious, not only in matters pertaining to morals but 
those of everyday life which are of small importance; he 
fears another lapse, another mistake which he cannot afford 
because of his previous error, and which, if it occurred, would 
crush him mentally. 

As a rule such incidents take place in childhood, or during 
adolescence when sex comes actively to the fore. They are 
especially likely to produce an extensive psychic scar upon 
persons whose upbringing has been very rigorous; paradox- 
ically, the persons most often affected are much superior to 
their fellows, morally at least. The disapprobation of persons 
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who are admired and whose good opinion is desired also adds 
to the intensity of the offenses. But even though secret, the 
faults are powerful; the person feels unworthy, has a guilty 
conscience, and though anxious to confess, is reluctant to do 
so lest he be condemned, disgraced, humiliated by those whose 
favor he wants; the idea that he is a cheat, is accepting un- 
deserved respect further increases his sense of shame and 
guilt. | 

Impressions so formed often color one’s whole life and 
promote continued depression or occasional depression, de- 
spite the fact that the incidents responsible for it have been 
forgotten. ‘Thoughts never die; though below the level of 
consciousness they continue to live, to be stirred up during 
periods of mental or physical stress, or when one meets with 
reverses or other difficulties which upset mental harmony. 
The memory itself is not usually released; merely the emo- 
tion belonging to it. In other words, the person has a feeling 
of depression, of unworthiness, but just why he does not 
know. Since it is repugnant to him to be without a reason, 
and since the depressed condition encourages introspective- 
ness and a melancholy outlook upon life, he rarely lacks ex- 
planations for his unhappy thoughts. 

Generally the incidents which give rise to these depressions 
are venial, if wrong at all. They have been judged by false 
standards, under circumstances causing self-reproach, fear, 
and other emotional reactions which interfere with good 
judgment. Often they become freighted with painful effect 
because they have occurred at a period of life when reason 
is naturally poor, and when they can not be balanced by 
later experience; in fact, viewed by mature logic they are 
usually of no great import and are acts and thoughts such 
as are common to people in general. Once the memories are 
released the person usually realizes this fact; this knowledge 
and the realization that he is not so different from his fellows 
generally suffice to bring relief. 

It is not only incidents of a sexual nature which often 
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serve as bases for certain depressions, but also incidents re- 
lated to ethics in general. Each of us has buried in the mind 
memories of acts and thoughts which have conflicted with 
our training, our ideals, our better selves. Fortunately most 
of us are not troubled by them; we have, perhaps, at the 
time an objectionable thought arose, recognized that the 
thought was unworthy and resolved not to act upon it; or 
if we did act upon it, we resolved not to repeat. Perhaps 
also we have been aided by some such philosophy as that to 
err is human and that everyone has temptations. Other 
people, however, are greatly affected, largely because they 
are too conscientious, have ideals that are too high, and be- 
cause they have been accustomed to run away mentally from 
their problems rather than to come to some sort of an under- 
standing with them. 

The occurrences that may so affect some persons are many 
indeed. In fact any breach—if only in thought—of moral, 
religious, or ethical tenets may be potent. Thus, some persons 
may be filled with a sense of unworthiness because of an 
attraction to a forbidden person, a temptation to be disloyal, 
an act of deceit, a wish to have another person. out of the 
way, neglect—real or fancied—of a loved person or a person 
to whom one has a sense of duty. Usually when thoughts are 
the genetic factors, they are suppressed; indeed, the person 
may regard them as so obnoxious, so at variance with his 
true self, that he may deny ever having had them. 

As already pointed out, all of us are depressed occasionally, 
for reasons known and unknown; but we usually “snap out 
of it” and regain our normal mental tone within a relatively 
short time. Most of us also meet the ordinary problems of 
life without being much—if at all—upset mentally by them; 
really major trials, such as might give rise to an understand- 
able depression, occur infrequently. It is reasonable to con- 
clude, therefore, that neither the capacity to feel depressed, 
nor the usual difficulties of life, are adequate to account for 
the prolonged or frequent depressions which characterize a 
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great many persons. There must be an added and a funda- 
mental factor, or a combination of factors, in these cases 
which has conditioned the persons to the depressive type of 
reaction. 

In some depressions heredity is apparently the basis. ‘There 
are, at any rate, persons who, like their forebears, are sub- 
jects of periodic depressions without any discoverable cause 
other than heredity. Just what they inherit is not well un- 
derstood; they do not inherit depression itself. It may be 
that they inherit an organism which favors depression by its 
inability to properly regulate the body chemicals; it may be 
that they inherit a psychic mechanism which is lacking in 
traits requisite for the maintenance of emotional balance. But 
whatever the explanation, it is a fact that an hereditary dis- 
position to depression exists; this disposition may be mild or 
severe. 

Careful study of large numbers of persons favors the belief 
that the majority of the depressions we are considering are 
more manufactured than innate, and that they are brought 
about through an over-development of the normal feeling of 
self-abasement. It is true that persons who are subjects of 
depression are most often of the reserved, quiet type, but 
while their make-up may favor depression it does not neces- 
sarily lead to it. Under suitable environmental conditions in 
early life, these quiet persons may be, and often are, opti- 
mistic habitually. 

Parenthetically, the statement that over-development of 
the feeling of self-abasement is productive of depression may 
confuse’ some readers inasmuch as the same feeling has been 
charged with playing an important part in shyness. In shy- 
ness, however, a conflict obtains between self-assertion and 
self-abasement; that is, the person has, by turns, an impulse 
to thrust himself forward and an impulse to keep in the back- 
ground; it is the tug-of-war, so to speak, which produces the 
phenomena of shyness. In depression the impulse to assert 
oneself (which, when it finds adequate expression, is accom- 
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panied by a feeling of elation) is subdued; but there is no 
struggle between it and the feeling of self-abasement; the 
latter rules. 

We have so often harked back to childhood in attempting 
to account for the personality deviations of adult life that 
many readers will doubtless find a repetition tiresome. But 
the role of childhood cannot be stressed unduly, nor can per- 
sonality faults be fully understood unless childhood is con- 
sidered. It is the emotional responses which are first called 
forth which mould the temperament and which establish the 
mental grooves which determine what responses will occur 
under similar or related circumstances in the future; again 
it is the early environmental influences which are most power- 
ful in eliciting, in making stronger or weaker, these first 
responses. 

For example, if a child is reared in an environment where 
he repeatedly hears whinings over personal misfortune, where 
tears are given way to, where humor rarely obtains, where 
gloomy countenances, gloomy conversations, gloomy clothing 
and furnishings prevail; in short, where the atmosphere reeks 
of melancholy it is to be expected that his spirits will be at 
a low ebb, and that he will develop a bleak mental trend. 
So also if the parent, seeking an outlet for her emo- 
tional repressions and her grievances, burdens him with her 
troubles, or with her warped viewpoints as to the futility of 
life and life’s pleasures, or the untrustworthiness of mankind 
in general; or if she exaggerates the child’s lapses and fail- 
ures, frequently alludes to him as a ‘‘no account,” shows no 
pleasure or interest in his accomplishments, and the like. Im- 
pressions so implanted are sufficient to establish a depressive 
state of mind independently of the problems of life which 
normally tend to incite depression. 

One would do well to remember that depression is not 
common in early life, and if properly managed it is not often 
of long duration. Merely to label a depressed child as “‘pe- 
culiar,” to believe that he will “outgrow” the behavior, or 
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that he is “beyond all understanding,” is harmful indeed. To 
ascertain just what is wrong requires careful study. Perhaps 
the child is a victim of unsuspected physical impairments, or 
of improper hygiene. Or it may be that he is undergoing 
secret conflicts over questions of parentage, family status, sex, 
failure in school or in games, and other things which may 
seem simple and ridiculous to an adult but which are very 
real and very important to the child. The child’s present 
happiness is a consideration which should urge us to help him 
to a better mental attitude, but his future happiness should 
be thought of also; if he remains depressed for long periods . 
or becomes depressed often it is not unlikely that he will 
establish a habit in this direction and which will continue 
through adult life. In all cases of depression in childhood the 
wise course is to seek the counsel of a physician, or psychi- 
atrist, or both. 

Though our discussion of depression is gross rather than 
minute, enough has been said doubtless to show that in some 
cases at least depression is home-made. It is open to proof 
also that it is often self-made, and that the person maintains 
it for a purpose. For instance, the person may make use of 
illness or “misfortunes” of various kinds to bend the family 
to his wishes, to obtain sympathy from associates, as a means 
of squaring himself with himself and with others for failure 
in business or elsewhere. The same holds good of many other 
forms of behavior which, though they may not depress the 
persons themselves, do lower the feelings of others; that is 
to say, their conduct has a meaning and a meaning that is 
not always to their credit. 

Doubtless all of us have encountered individuals who are 
quick to cry “Fake,” “It’s all fixed,” ‘‘Crooks,” ‘““You’re rot- 
ten,” “Take him out,” etc., as at athletic contests. These 
persons are motivated by various impulses. Perhaps, by imput- 
ing dishonesty or by ridicule, they are endeavoring to lower 
the contestants who offend them by their prowess, their popu- 
larity, their earnings, or in some other way. It may be that 
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they are accusing others of succumbing to temptations that 
would be theirs were they in the contestants’ places. Or, if 
they have lost a wager, they are striving to splint their poor 
judgment. Nothing in human behavior is without a psycho- 
logical significance. Even such an apparently innocent ex- 
pression as “There’s nothing new under the sun” is, when 
often repeated, an attempt to compensate for one’s own lack 
of achievement, and to detract from the value of what others 
have accomplished. 

The carping critic, the habitual fault-finder may be so 
because he is irritable and emotionally upset generally, or 
because of an actual. dislike of the persons criticised, which 
he wishes to justify by noting deficiencies, but most often he 
is endeavoring to humiliate others, to place himself superior 
to them by pointing out their mistakes and weaknesses; he 
wishes to give the impression that he can do and would have 
done much better. This behavior is very marked in some 
households, husbands constantly “fussing” with their wives, 
or wives with husbands; when there is no one else, the chil- 
dren will do. As a rule, study will show that such persons 
have little power or authority outside of the home. 

The opposite of, but related to the fault-finder, is the 
person who is always giving gratuitous advice. He, too, is 
endeavoring to assert his assumed superior knowledge and 
judgment. Related also is the officious person who must have 
a hand in everything, show us how to do things, correct us, 
who seems to believe that nothing is right unless he does it 
himself. His actions have the same meaning. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they are based on a fear that he is unequal to his po- 
sition, that his associates may equal him or excel him, and 
perhaps be given his position or placed above him. 

The “I told you so” type of person is boasting of his pro- 
phetical ability and knowledge, patting himself on the back, 
attempting to humiliate and lower others by reminding them 
of their failures. Dampening the ardor of others, as by re- 
fusing to display enthusiasm for their successes, warning them 
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of the risks they run should they carry out contemplated 
enterprises represents a desire to take away from their good 
feelings, or to dissuade them from endeavors which, if suc- 
cessful, would make them superior. 

‘There remains for consideration the therapy of depression, 
and of the states which we have allied to it. Taking up the 
latter first, the remedy is to subject oneself to an honest 
self-analysis so as to discover one’s particular fault and the 
reason for it; then to practice an opposite conduct, assured 
of the fact that the latter will work out to one’s better ad- 
vantage. Thus, if we are addicted to making dire predictions 
we should be as encouraging as possible. If we are critical 
we should lose no opportunity to commend others. Effort is 
required, of course, but if we are really sincere we can, by 
practice, make the desirable traits just as habitual as the 
undesirable used to be, and to the enrichment of personality. 

As to the conquest of depression itself. Unfortunately no 
specific remedy can be given. Each case must be individual- 
ized; each varies from the other and each requires a different 
method of attack. Not infrequently the genetic factors are 
simple and easily removed. They may be complicated, how- 
ever, and require careful study. It is such cases that are 
usually invulnerable to homilies, appeals to will power, and 
the like; the latter may have some slight value in discourage- 
ment but this is far dissimilar to true depression. If, there- 
fore, we are unable to find relief by ourselves it is well to 
avoid temporizing with measures of doubtful utility, and to 
seek the services of physicians of the sick soul (psychiatrists) 
who, by dint of long experience with just such conditions, 
are able to show one the way to tranquillity. And considering 
that improvement is possible in the vast majority of depres- 
sions, he who endures his mental distress has only himself to 
blame. 

There are, however, a few suggestions which are gen- 
erally applicable and which may be worth our attention. 

One counsel, especially applicable when one is in the throes 
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of depression, is to believe, and truly, that things are never 
as bad as they sometimes appear to be. Doubtless every per- 
son can recall periods when life seemed hardly worth the 
living; if a wish could effect it, few of us would now be 
here. But the clouds pass, and there comes the realization 
that our sense of proportion and perspective was all awry. 
There are, of course, griefs which always leave a scar, but 
time will, if given a chance, heal entirely most of our present 
wounds and so assuage others that they will not be unbear- 
able nor incompatible with content. 

It is advisable, therefore, to keep these facts in mind. It is 
well also to busy oneself rather than to encourage morbid- 
ness by idleness or by thinking of oneself and one’s woes. 
It is safe to say that were those undergoing an acute attack 
of depression to occupy themselves in a pursuit necessitating 
physical activity, even were they to take a brisk walk of a 
mile or two, their gloomy ideas would more quickly depart. 
By all means are temptations toward rash actions to be re- 
strained; otherwise one may be consumed with regret. 
Studies of fairly large numbers of persons who have tried to 
snuff out the spark of life show that approximately ninety 
per cent repented quickly, and were anxious—often vainly— 
to keep on living, proving, among other things, that they had 
no real desire to put a period to their existences, and that 
once their minds were diverted from the idea of self- 
destruction or from morbid thoughts in general, they were 
able to see that life had much to offer and that it was worth- 
while. 

It is platitudinous to state that by acting cheerful one can 
be cheerful, yet there are some grains of psychological truth 
in it. At any rate one cannot accomplish anything toward 
combating depression successfully if one talks constantly 
about one’s trials and tribulations. If one feels that one must 
unburden, then one might seek a physician or some other 
person who can offer counsel of value. Our friends may listen 
politely once or twice but after that one bores them. The 
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salutation “How are you?” is not an invitation to let loose 
a flood of personal woe; it is merely a greeting, a social 
amenity. 

Were we to realize that talking about our troubles im- 
presses them upon us; that our monologues are not really 
sincere desires to gain assistance but have the puerile pur- 
pose of obtaining attention, or to have people regard us as 
interesting, we might be more disposed to talk of health and 
related uplifting topics. Few people, for example, talk about 
their dandruff, their halitosis, their broken arches, their pyor- 
rhea; these are too common, too dull, plebeian. But there are 
many who brag about their operations; ailments—real or 
assumed—that have long names, that everybody doesn’t have, 
that took them allegedly into the maws of death, that baffle 
the physicians; indeed, they never tire of telling the world the 
whole story, and are often reluctant to let go of removable 
impairments which they have utilized to make themselves 
feel superior to other people. 

The antidote is, of course, to refrain from being loquacious 
about our woes, if any, and to talk, instead, of the brighter 
side of our difficulties, of the brighter side of life in general. 
Toward the complaints of others we can be reasonably sym- 
pathetic, yet desist from attempts to surpass them by injecting 
our real or fancied trials into the conversation. If it is ad- 
miration we want, we cannot get it by complaining; if we 
have troubles people will find it out sooner or later and they 
will think more of us for being optimistic and courageous. It 
is hard for the addict to resist the impulse to talk about him- 
self, but he might try, and notice the difference in his feelings 
and in the reactions of persons toward him. 

Last but not least, there is consolation and inspiration to 
be found in the lives of persons who, despite handicaps, car- 
ried on. Because others do not cry out, some of us think that 
we are the only ones who are heavy laden. The fact is that 
each person has his own cross, and, as a rule, those who bear 
the heaviest burdens grumble the least, if at all. It is a 
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fact, also, that the greatest of human benefactions and accom- 
plishments were effected by persons who refused to be 
counted out by physical or mental adversity, by ‘failure, ridi- 
cule, the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. Examples 
could be supplied in abundance—Lincoln, who at one time 
was so despondent that precautions had to be taken lest he 
destroy himself; J. Marion Sims, the great surgeon, who 
once threw his “shingle” into a well, convinced that he was 
a rank failure and would never practice medicine again; 
Stevenson, who wrote his best literature while slowly dying 
of tuberculosis; Whistler, who was labeled a mountebank; 
Burns, the uneducated. They might well serve us as models, 
not that we may reasonably hope to equal their achievements 
along material lines, but in helping us to be Happy War- 
riors, to fight a good fight whatever the odds against us. 


CHAPTER XIV 
ANXIETY 


CHRONIC anxiety is generally conceded to be a very preva- 
lent mental impairment. And as many of us can attest from 
personal experience, it is very distressing. Its discordant 
effects upon personality are so obvious as to require no eluci- 
dation. 

‘The word anxiety, it might be noted, is often used as a 
synonym for fear. True or biologic fear is an entity and it 
is distinct from anxiety. It is that painful emotional state 
which arises suddenly in the presence of an appropriate object 
or situation which threatens us with injury or annihilation. 
Speedily following it and continuing in association with it 
there is an impulse to run; the impulse is not a matter of 
deliberation but occurs automatically, independently of intel- 
ligence, and too quickly for volition or intelligence to have 
played parts in its production. As a rule, fear is transient, 
disappearing with the removal of the threat to one’s security 
or with effective escape. 

Anxiety is a separate condition. It may be defined as that 
derived mental state which occurs when something one de- 
sires is delayed in its realization. Thus, we may be anxious 
for dinner, for a contest to begin, for a lover to appear, for 
our work to be completed so that we may direct our minds 
elsewhere. The anticipation may be entirely pleasurable and, 
if so, the external manifestations—as the altered facial expres- 
sion—reveal that fact. The effects are not those of anxiety 
itself but of anxiety plus the accompanying emotional state; 
in this case, joy. 

When a desire is strong and the thought occurs that it may 
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not reach its end with resultant privation or loss to oneself ; 
or when the realization of the desire entails danger of some 
kind, anxiety tends to be linked with fear, and fear colors - 
the picture. For example, if dinner isn’t ready in time one 
may miss an important’ engagement which one wishes to 
keep; if a lover is slow in making an appearance it may 
mean that he is courting somebody else; if we do a certain 
thing we want to do it may entail undesired responsibility, 
or we may suffer by failure, or—as in the case of forbidden 
desires—we may suffer from self-reproach or from the re- 
proach of our fellows. 

In these instances fear causes the person to be desirous of 
escaping the loss or danger, as the case may be; and until 
some sort of a solution is found he is affected psychically 
and physically. ‘Thus, the agitated maid is quieted once her 
dilatory lover appears and explains his tardiness satisfactorily. 
When the desire is particularly strong and escape from the 
danger appears to be unlikely, the fear becomes more 
marked, and its manifestations—as well as its painful nature 
—become more evident; again, the longer the period of un- 
certainty the more continued the fear. The fear associated 
with anxiety may be incited not only because of anticipated 
loss to oneself directly, but indirectly through one’s family, 
friends, business, social standing, attitudes of others toward 
one; in short, it may be aroused by anything which is looked 
upon as an obstacle to the satisfaction of desires embraced 
within the broad scope of the ego, herd, and sex instincts. 

But we need not be unduly technical. The fact remains 
that anxiety is so often conjoined with fear that it may be 
considered a form of fear. As ordinarily interpreted, it 
implies apprehension, a foreboding of evil, and concerns 
itself more with the future than with the past or the pres- 
ent; as a rule, when past or present situations give rise to 
anxiety they do so because they are viewed in relation to 
one’s future well-being, and it is the latter which generates 
unrest. It may be vague, directed to no specific object or 
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idea, or it may be referred to one or a number of things. 
Though it may so increase in intensity as to be indistinguish- 
able from acute fear, it is generally more mild, more easily 
excited, and more continuous. Commonly we call it worry. 
It differs from acute fear only in degree; its physical and 
mental effects, while less intense, are just as deleterious, prob- 
ably more so because they more continuously deplete vital 
forces. 

Description such as the above may be of some interest but 
it is not explanatory nor is it of much practical worth. What 
the afflicted individual wants to know is (1) Why is he a 
prey of anxiety; and (2) How can he eradicate it. 

If we examine the conditions which excite acute fear we 
shall find that fear arises when we are confronted by some- 
thing which threatens us and to which we feel unequal; it 
is absent when we believe that we can cope successfully with 
the danger, or when we feel that the danger is more potential 
than probable. It is true that the mere thought of injury 
may evoke fear and one may be tempted to take to one’s 
heels; but, as stated, the fear is offset by the factors men- 
tioned. For instance, when a snake in a glass enclosure 
strikes at us we feel fear and impulsively draw back; both 
the fear and the impulse to run quickly depart, how- 
ever, once we realize that there is small chance of being 
injured. 

What is true of acute fear is also true of anxiety, of fear 
of the future, fear by anticipation. That is to say, it occurs 
only when we have doubts as to our ability to cope with 
the particular problems which we think about. Problems 
which we believe we can solve satisfactorily do not 
trouble us. 

All of us have feelings of incompetency in certain direc- 
tions, and all of us, therefore, may experience anxiety under 
the right conditions. But the majority of us are not unduly 
apprehensive; we appreciate the fact that there are difficul- 
ties that may be encountered but we use foresight, take steps 
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to circumvent them and dismiss them from mind; we feel, 
also, that in case they should actually arise we shall be able 
to deal with them, conquer them. 

A great many people are more or less habitually solicitous 
about the future, and instead of constructive forethought they 
employ only destructive fear-thought which, of course, does 
not assist them to ward off what they regard as threats to 
their security or comfort. Again, most of them show a ten- 
dency to magnify difficulties, a failure to separate the trivial 
from the important and the probable from the improbable; 
in other words, they brood about things which do not con- 
cern the majority of their fellows. 

In these instances it can be demonstrated that the persons 
are obsessed by the idea that they are heavily handicapped, 
less well endowed than their fellows, less adequately pre- 
pared for meeting the problems of life, for realizing their 
desires. ‘They may be conscious of this basic idea; or, as is 
very often the case, they may be wholly or partially unaware 
of it, and be more affected by reason of that fact; all 
that most of them realize is that they are greatly disturbed 
and apprehensive whenever they are presented with a prob- 
lem which they cannot quickly dispose of. Further, the idea 
may be erroneous, more fanciful than factual, but powerful 
nevertheless. In any case, the persons tend to be introspective, 
unduly cognizant of their liabilities, or what they take to be 
liabilities, to exaggerate the obstacles in their paths, to con- 
trast themselves unfavorably with their fellows and to be 
over-sensitive to the latter’s opinions. And since the game of 
life is an up-hill contest, a constant conquest of difficulties, 
the persons are almost continually encountering food for 
anxiety. 

The circumstances which produce, or which contribute to 
produce, this attitude toward themselves are more or less 
debatable. In many instances it appears that the persons are 
born with, or acquire in early life as a result of disease or 
injury, a particularly sensitive and impressionable psycho- 
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physical organization. Because of this they are unable to 
withstand easily the stress and strain of life, or, at least, of 
the life they try to lead. For instance, they fatigue more 
readily than the average person, which naturally gives them 
the impression that they are physically much below par and 
which, directly and indirectly, sponsors introspectiveness and 
kindred disturbing mental states. 

In the majority of cases probably the attitude is the result 
of extrinsic influences. That is to say, it is traceable to im- 
pressions made upon them from without, from the environ- 
ment. 

It may be, for example, that the persons have been seared 
by failure of one kind or another, and they may have failed 
not so much because of incompetency as because the tasks 
were too difficult for them at the time. Perhaps they have 
been made to think that they were unequal to life because 
of an over-protected upbringing or over-solicitude; or they 
may have been led to think that they were very vulnerable 
in a particular way, as by excessive parental concern about 
their physical welfare. They may have been repeatedly dis- 
paraged or encouraged in anxiety by familial example. In 
short, any of the many things which stunt self-confidence 
may cause the idea of insufficiency to become embedded in 
the mind. 

This idea is, then, the background for anxiety. Should it 
be heavily charged with emotion, it may be active more or 
less constantly, and the person may be more or less constantly 
a victim of anxiety. But this is not generally the case; in 
most instances the idea is only a predisposing cause, insufh- 
cient in itself to generate anxiety. As a rule, it is mild and 
as long as no difficulties are encountered, as long as the per- 
son’s desires are meeting fulfillment, it remains quiescent 
and the person is at peace, or relatively so. When obstacles 
are encountered which cannot be quickly put aside, the idea 
is revitalized, mental harmony is disturbed, and anxiety 
results. 
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The exciting causes vary somewhat with the individual. 
In general, they comprise all such things as impede the sat- 
isfaction of the three great instincts. For the sake of brevity 
and simplicity we shall refer to only a few of the more 
important excitants. 

A potent instigator of anxiety is a disturbance of physical 
well-being. This acts in various ways. Such a difficulty is, 
of course, a threat to a person’s desire for physical security, 
and since he is solicitous about himself, he tends to view the 
situation seriously, to cogitate about its possible effects upon 
his life, his business, his family, what not. He is especially 
disposed to be preoccupied with the disturbance if, because 
of early influences, he has developed a faulty point of view 
toward his body and its disorders; or toward certain mal- 
adies as a result of special experiences or ideas, as fear of 
cancer because of the presence of cancer in a relative and 
the fear that it may be hereditary. 

On the other hand, the disturbance may not lead the per- 
son to focus his thoughts upon it nor upon the body. He may 
be, and often is, concerned about other things. Since body 
acts upon mind, any disturbance of the former tends to 
interfere with mental equilibrium. This is, in itself, sufficient 
to upset a person inclined to be solicitous about himself, to 
give him a feeling that something is radically wrong, to dis- 
turb his judgment and to cause him to view the future with 
alarm. Because mental harmony is broken there are re- 
leased numerous painful ideas which have a psychic value 
peculiar to him. 

Thus, he may have acquired in some way a particular 
dread of poverty, or of business failure, of demotion, of 
reproach because of a past misstep, of losing his mental facul- 
ties. In health, when will power and judgment are good, 
and when mental balance obtains, the fear is submerged; in 
ill health it comes to the surface. Doubtless all of us know 
from experience that when we are not in our best physical 
condition we tend to worry about matters which seem incon- 
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sequential when we feel fit, and that there is one worry 
which has more weight than all the rest. i 

As illustrations of purely psychic fomentors of anxiety we 
might mention such factors as a shrewish wife, a disagree- 
able boss, business depression, a quarrel with a dear friend, 
a position of responsibility to which one feels unequal. The 
person has a desire to overcome the difficulty, but fears that 
he cannot, that he must continue to suffer annoyance or 
undergo pain in some way. Naturally mental discord results. 

The person may think of the difficulty which has incited 
his unrest but since it is painful he is inclined to suppress 
it, without coming to a satisfactory understanding with 
the problem. The suppression is rarely successful; though 
the problem is kept out of conscious thought it is not out 
of mind and it continues to annoy the person, to ask for a 
solution. The person continues, therefore, to be upset, which 
condition may reflect itself in concern about the physical. 
manifestations of the emotional turmoil; or with old worries 
which now have more freedom in entering consciousness}; or 
with numerous changeable anxieties; indeed, there is scarcely 
anything which may not be made a source of anxiety. 

At times the suppressed anxiety forcibly thrusts itself into 
consciousness, resulting in physical disturbances as trembling, 
diarrhea, acute indigestion, palpitation of the heart, difficult 
breathing. Generally the sufferer is unaware of the relation 
between the fear and the physical sequelz, and it is only 
about the latter that he complains when he consults his 
physician. That it is the suppressed anxiety and not the 
anxieties which are uppermost in mind, and that it is not 
the body which is responsible for the condition of affairs is 
shown by the fact that the anxieties and the physical dis- 
comforts rapidly disappear once the basic problem has been 
disposed of. 

Since the sex instinct plays a major role in the life of 
practically every individual, it is to be expected that it should 
figure largely in the promotion of anxiety. Here the diff- 
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culties range from those that are seemingly simple to those 
which are complex. Thus, a person may be troubled because 
he fears that he will be unable to gain love, or to hold the 
beloved person. Perhaps he is harassed by the objectionable 
desires which thrust themselves upon him, or because of the 
reproach that may be his should a past transgression become 
known, or should he submit to a present temptation. Perhaps 
he is torn between the wish to leave the mate and his sense 
of duty to his family or to traditions, which holds him back, 
Perhaps a cold wife prevents the expression of his impulses, 
or the wife’s tension is unrelieved because the sex act is 
performed in a manner not in accord with the hygiene of 
married life. 

So much for the genesis of anxiety. Though we have at- 
tempted to simplify the subject we may have succeeded only 
in making it appear complex. But, after all, it is complex. 
Not that the causations are too intricate to be discovered; 
indeed, it is rarely that they cannot be made known. How- 
ever, each case is unique; there are variations both as to 
the motivating forces and the anxiety’s method of expres- 
sion; and to understand these and thereby to be able to 
offer intelligent counsel, individual analysis is requisite. 
Literary recommendations can deal only with generalities; 
they may be applicable to the majority, and may be of 
assistance to them, but they are too indefinite to be of real 
help to the more severely troubled. 

It is prudent, therefore, for the habitual worrier to seek 
psychiatric advice. The fact that one has long been a slave 
to anxiety shows that one has been impotent in mastering 
the distressing condition, and that the mental placebos which 
have been offered have been of no value. Since the person’s 
judgment is disturbed as a result of the anxiety, and since 
he cannot be expected to be familiar with the labyrinths of 
mental pathology, it is unlikely that he will, unaided, be 
able to ascertain why he is sorely beset nor the way out of 
his difficulty. Nor is logic of much utility inasmuch as it 
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does not reach the seat of the turmoil; the anxieties the 
person consciously thinks about do not always represent his 
real problem; they may be removed by reasoning but the 
relief is transient, other anxieties soon replacing them. 

There is much that the person can do for himself, how- 
ever, which will help him to gain relief more speedily and 
which will be of value in preventing relapses. Should one’s 
worries be minor—as is the case with most of the worries 
of everyday life—the following of the suggestions we shall 
offer may be sufficient to remove them and, by helping one 
to a better mental balance, do much toward warding off 
anxiety in the future. 

It has already been noted that people vary in their supply 
of physical and mental capital. It has been pointed out also 
that many persons who are the prey of anxiety have limited 
reserve strength. It is advisable, therefore, that we study and 
apply those rules of. right living which experience has shown 
to be most desirable for us as individuals, and that we always 
endeavor to live within our physical and mental means. 

If, for example, we are of an asthenic make-up, fatigue 
readily, this being apparently on a non-removable basis, it 
is well to conform as closely as possible to the simple life. 
Regularity in habits, moderation in all things, should be the 
guiding principles.. 

Our work should be such as will not require undue phys- 
ical or mental strain; nor should we engage in callings which 
entail more responsibility than we can carry peacefully. We 
should, too, learn to work systematically, without hurry, 
without fret, and without expending unnecessary energy, 
especially over trivial matters. By giving thought to our work 
we ought to be able to discover many ways by which we 
can conserve our forces and, at the same time, work more 
efficiently. We should learn, also, to dismiss the problems of 
the day when the day is done, and especially not to permit 
them to intrude when we are supposed to be enjoying our- 
selves, or after we go to bed. If our work cannot be freed 
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of anxiety, and if we are continually fatigued it is likely 
that we need a change of occupation. 

Social and other endeavors outside of our work which 
encourage anxiety and fret had best be abandoned. In their 
stead we might select an avocation that does not react 
detrimentally upon us, as by over-tiring us or by interfering 
with our regular mode of life. It should be a form of play 
and should bring a feeling of refreshment. Incidentally, an 
avocation is very desirable for persons whose anxiety 1s 
induced by monotony, too much leisure unwisely employed, 
absence of absorbing interests in life. It has brought freedom 
to a great many worriers. One secret of content is to keep 
busy; the busier a person is the less time he has to think 
about himself and the evils that may occur but which rarely 
arrive. 

A daily siesta is of value. Indeed, all of us, especially if 
we have reached middle life, would do well to rest, in bed 
or on a lounge, for a half-hour or more each day, preferably 
after the noon meal. Such a prescription would, if taken 
regularly, do much toward warding off many ills, such as 
disorders of the heart and blood vessels, would freshen us 
mentally and physically, and would help us to maintain 
youthfulness. At any rate it is enjoined upon persons who 
tire readily and who are easily worried. 

A vacation, if only of a few days’ duration, more often 
than has been customary is also helpful to many persons who 
have a disposition to anxiety. It is advisable that it be taken 
away from home and that it be spent out-of-doors. If this 
is impractical, a day or two at the seashore or in the country 
will be of service. 

Adherence to the above suggestions tends to ward off 
anxiety by promoting physical well-being chiefly. Mentally 
one may guard against anxiety by keeping in thought the 
fact that anxiety is both detrimental and futile. It is true 
that many worriers are aware of the latter and that they 
have found the observation of slight assistance to them in 
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overcoming their fault, especially when anxiety has gained a 
foothold. Nevertheless, a fairly large number of persons attest 
that they are helped to avoid worry, and to stop it in its 
beginning, by dwelling upon its drawbacks. 

The effects of anxiety upon body and mind are those of 
fear. And all of the alterations it brings on—and no part 
of the organism is neutral—were biologically designed to 
expedite flight. For example, the heart beats faster, the blood 
pressure rises, the breathing is accelerated, the digestive 
organs cease their activities, reserve fuel in the form of sugar 
is liberated into the blood stream; naturally, these effects are 
marked or slight according to the intensity of the emotion. 
Whether or not the person runs away, and regardless of 
whether running away is desirable, these changes occur once 
anxiety has been roused. When we fear, therefore, we fear 
with every part of our being, a fact which will help us 
to understand why, after a period of emotional stress, we 
often suffer from loss of appetite, indigestion, weakness, pal- 
pitation of the heart. It will help to explain also why, if 
we attend to these physical discomforts unduly, they become 
aggravated; fear has produced them and fear keeps them 
active. 

For all practical purposes the ill results of anxiety are 
identical with those of irritability. "These mental states are, 
as before mentioned, milder.forms of fear and anger respec- 
tively. Both were intended to be helpful rather than hurtful, 
and to fulfill the same purpose, namely, self-preservation. 
It is for this reason that one emotion may replace the other 
and that the physiological preparation is almost the same; 
nature reasoned that if one could not save oneself by flight 
one might do so by putting up a fight, or vice versa. A 
simple illustration is seen in pursued animals; they run 
because of fear and, if their escape is blocked, fear gives 
way to anger and resultant pugnacity. It is demonstrated 
also by the small boy who, grievously tormented by the 
bully, finally attacks and routs him. Fear is, like anger, 
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sometimes useful therefore; but continued fear, fear of 
the future, anxiety, rarely—if ever—is. Certainly there is 
no need of the bodily changes that accompany it; the prob- 
lems of life cannot be dealt with satisfactorily by taking to 
one’s heels. 

Not only is anxiety unnecessary and wasteful, but it costs 
a great deal in the way of health; it is no accident that preys 
of anxiety are careworn, old before their time, fidgety, vic- 
tims of insomnia, indigestion, and so-called nervous ail- 
ments. It exacts a heavy toll also in happiness, efficiency, 
domestic harmony, pleasant relations with one’s fellows. 

If we pause to take stock of the things we have worried 
about we shall discover that our anxiety has been misspent. 
For the most part we have brooded about things which 
never happened, and such as did arrive were never as disas- 
trous as our imaginations pictured them to be. Often also 
our anxieties have dealt with inconsequential things, or things 
which have had little basis in fact, or things which could 
not be altered by all the anxiety in the world; such as have 
had a rational foundation were overcome only by clear think- 
ing, and by hampering the reasoning faculties, anxiety made 
the task doubly difficult. It is a good plan, therefore, when 
tempted to worry about things that may happen, to think 
about these facts; and, even though one cannot free oneself 
of the idea that evil is certain to occur, to remain tranquil, 
convinced on the strength of past experience, that it will be 
far less sinister than one’s dark imaginings would have one 
believe. 

Though the evils we anticipate rarely come to pass, anxiety 
facilitates their arrival, if such is possible. If, for example, 
we are anxious about our health we may become ill be- 
cause of the influence of discordant emotional states upon 
the body. Should we have an actual impairment and be 
greatly concerned about it, we aggravate it, prolong the 
cure, suffer more, and condition ourselves to anxiety when- 
ever other physical difficulties arise. Physicians well know 
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that numerous physical disorders are troublesome not so 
much in themselves but because of the associated anxiety; 
indeed, it is often difficult to say how much of the subjective 
and objective symptoms are due to the impairments and how 
much to the anxiety. 

If we fear that we shall not make good, or lose our posi- 
tion, or undergo business failure, fear tends to expedite the 
thing we fear because it favors fatigue, makes us less efficient 
mentally and physically, renders us indecisive, uncertain as 
to what course to take, wanting in initiative, positiveness, 
self-reliance and other qualities requisite for success. Fur- 
ther, it hampers freedom of the will and causes us to be 
preoccupied with the fear rather than with the work in 
hand. 

Similarly, if we brood about an imperfection we have, 
or think we have, perhaps because we fear that it makes us 
conspicuous or that it will deprive us of companionship, we 
are likely to have the fear realized inasmuch as we tend to 
become self-conscious, fidgety, unnatural in behavior. If we 
fear old age, the fear will age us faster than would other- 
wise be the case. Moreover, we may, as a result of our fears, 
form habits which are not only painful but which make 
life a burden. Thus, from constantly worrying about the 
security of our houses, say, we may be under the compul- 
sion to make sure, over and over, that the door has been 
locked, the windows closed, the faucets shut off, etc.; as 
a rule, these ideas appear after one has gone to bed. As 
to these particular fears, the best remedy is to ignore them; 
that is, to refuse to obey the compulsion. This takes a strong 
effort of will but even if one must remain awake all night 
rather than give in, it is better to do so. A firm refusal is 
likely to give one mastery, whereas repeated acquiescence to 
the doubts makes one more and more their abject slave. 

Apart from combating the tendency to anxiety by the | 
use of reason, one may offset it by keeping the thoughts 
occupied with the present. For the addict this is not an easy 
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thing to do, but it can be achieved. One might begin by 
focusing the attention upon one’s present tasks, not upon 
how little time one has at one’s disposal, or the many things 
that await; the thoughts may wander—from habit—but they 
must be brought back. If one must worry, then one might 
be systematic about it, assign a certain place in the daily 
schedule to anxiety, have a “worry hour.” At the very least, 
anxiety should be given time off when one is at meals, after 
retiring, when one is at the theater, or seeking pleasure. 
Surprising as it may seem, by postponing worries for later 
consideration, by denying them entertainment at times in- 
tended for other things, they become marasmic and perish 
from inanition. 

It would be absurd and rash to advise one to have abso- 
lutely no regard for the future; there is a rational and an > 
irrational method of regarding it, however. We must, for 
example, pay attention to health, but this is best effected by 
sanely observing the rules of personal hygiene, by periodic 
medical examinations, not by constantly examining ourselves, 
by noting every trivial departure from what we consider 
normal, by always being fearful that we have contracted 
some dangerous impairment or by anticipating illness. Pov- 
erty is guarded against by thrift, by increasing our efficiency, 
and therefore our finances, by a study of our jobs. There 
is daily possibility of accident; consequently we are cautious 
when crossing a railroad track or busy thoroughfare, when 
driving, etc.; if we are even more prudent we take out 
insurance. We protect ourselves against theft by locking 
our doors at night, by installing burglar alarms, and by 
similar safeguards. } 

Having noted potential dangers, and having taken rea- 
sonable precautions against their becoming actualities, we dis- 
miss them from mind—that is, if we are wise, we relegate 
them to the subconscious mind where they continue to 
function, to direct us; and from obeying repeatedly, habits 
are formed which protect us just as effectively as if we per- 
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formed the actions with full deliberation. Indeed, we are 
served much better, since constant thought of such matters 
would leave us little time for anything else and would favor 
anxiety. Ihe moral is, of course, to take reasonable care 
to prevent possible evils from occurring, but to trust that 
the habits we form, or the mechanical devices we employ, 
will be amply protective. 

Just as a healthy mental attitude is desirable toward what 
may be, so is it desirable toward what has been. All of us 
make mistakes, moral and otherwise; they are parts of our 
education. Memories of them had best be interred and 
never resurrected. If they usurp attention, they are certain 
to make us miserable, to brake effort, to lead us to needless 
delays, questionings, and reconsiderations whatever the prob- 
lem we are called upon to deal with. In addition we tend 
to go down to failure; a baseball player, for example, who 
kept in mind a previous strike-out, who was fearful that 
he would repeat it, would be practically certain to do so. 
Rather than be halted because of the dangers one sees ahead 
or the errors of the past, it is far better to do the thing 
one fears to do, to take a chance of being wrong, and to 
be wrong; one will at least be reacting positively rather 
than negatively, doing something rather than nothing. The 
same procedure might be adopted toward many other things 
which are sources of anxiety to some persons; thus, it is 
far better to ignore personal hygiene, scrupulous regard for 
one’s health, and to live in a manner which is the antithesis 
of that which has prevailed, if one cannot observe the rules 
of healthful living without undue concern about them. 

Probably the greatest encourager of anxiety, and the 
greatest obstacle to its removal is a refusal to think about 
one’s difficulties. From what has been said it might be sur- 
mised that the fault was thinking about them too much. 
Some persons do keep their problems in mind excessively, 
but the majority are concerned with anxieties engrafted upon 
a more deep anxiety and an anxiety which is the real cause 
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of the mental disharmony. As long as this basic anxiety 
remains buried, just so long will freedom be put off. Indeed, 
the longer the delay in grappling with the real problem, 
the more ogre-like it becomes, the less disposed one is to 
think about it or talk about it, and the more deeply in- 
trenched the anxiety becomes. It is important to remember 
also that suppression of a problem does not do away with it, 
nor render it unnecessary to come to an understanding 
with it. 

People are reluctant to face their problems for many 
reasons. Sometimes they are ashamed lest they be thought 
“foolish,’ or cowardly, or “insane.” Perhaps they are 
ashamed because the problem deals with a taboo subject. It 
may be that they are alarmed and refuse to confess their 
anxiety lest they be told that the evil they fear will be 
verified; or, for one reason or another, the problem is too 
painful for them to think about. Such notions must be 
dispelled for the very good reason that they are rarely true. 
Anxiety is nothing of which to be ashamed, no matter with 
what it deals. Nor does it signify that one is unsound men- 
tally or in danger of becoming so. 

Were we to take our problems out into the open, look 
at them calmly and impersonally, they would be far less 
dreadful and would appear far less insurmountable. Gen- 
erally they have little if any substance. Countless people, 
for example, brood about insomnia, or nervousness, even 
anxiety, because they fear—though they usually suppress the 
fear—that it will lead to a mental breakdown. Others have 
erroneous and disturbing ideas about past and present phys- 
ical ailments, or about their heredity. Others are tormented 
by lapses which, they wrongly believe, will have grave re- 
sults, or which set them apart from other people in a shame- 
ful way. 

As stated, when faced, anxieties lose much, and sometimes 
all, of their force. If, however, one cannot solve them, then 
one might talk them over frankly with someone who can 
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analyze them as to their truth or falsity, and who can advise 
one as to what disposition to make of problems which may 
have a basis and which require attention. Confession is good 
not only for the soul but also for the body. Not infrequently 
the mere telling of one’s pent-up fears is sufficient to dispel 
them. . 

_ Incidentally, when for no apparent reason we find our- 
selves in a worrisome frame of mind, even irritable or de- 
pressed, it is a valuable procedure to review the incidents of 
the day. In not a few instances a train of worries may be 
initiated by an experience which is insignificant in itself, but 
which, when added to some other disturbing factor, as 
fatigue or a headache, is enough to upset mental harmony 
and to let loose a flood of troublesome thoughts; these may 
color our mental life for days. The starting point may have 
been a cross word, the failure of an expected letter to arrive, 
a discourtesy, and so on, to which, because of our mood, we 
have given an exaggerated value. Because we don’t like to 
think about the incident, we tend to banish it from conscious- 
ness; or we seize upon the ideas which it awakens by asso- 
ciation. 

For example, an unintentional and trivial act of forget- 
fulness upon the part of the husband may, if dwelt upon, 
revive many former offenses, the cumulative significance of 
which may be great indeed. As stated, if the starting point 
of these reflections is brought into consciousness and viewed 
in its true perspective, it is likely to be less annoying and 
that its brood of anxieties will vanish. 

Summed up, the best way to prevent and to remove anxiety 
is (1) by living in accord with our physical and mental 
limitations, thereby avoiding strain; and (2) by developing 
a philosophical attitude not only toward anxiety but toward 
life in general. 

As to the latter, an adequate philosophy of living, espe- 
cially one that is practical for everyone, remains to be writ- 
ten; doubtless it never will be written since people vary too 
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much for any prescribed set of rules or admonitions to be 
applicable to all. Some of us may find help in religion, or in 
the works of Lucretius, Aurelius, Epictetus, or of more mod- 
ern authors. We may find assistance also in striving to adjust 
to life after the manner of the normal person or, at least, 
of the person who is at peace with himself, the world, and 
his fellows. 

Briefly, such a person is hurt by criticism, slights of one 
kind ‘or another, but he separates the consequential from the 
inconsequential and refuses to be greatly upset by either. He 
is afraid occasionally but he shakes his fears off. He becomes 
angry at times, but he gets over it speedily, makes quick 
amends, and determines that he will be less touchy in the 
future. If he can’t get along with his boss, or cannot become 
interested in his work, he seeks to discover if his is the fault; 
if not, he gets himself another job, bids his former associates 
a pleasant farewell rather than tells them where they can 
“get off.” When a customer, or a woman throws him down, 
or when he meets with rebuffs in other ways, he remains 
calm, leaves a good impression, tries again; he looks upon it 
as part of the game, in which one who gets a fifty-fifty break 
is doing very well. He falls from grace now and then, being 
human, and decides to be a better man; but he keeps his 
head up, untroubled by vain regrets and peace-destroying 
self-analyses, or by thoughts of what others may think of 
him. He believes the best of others until he is forced to 
believe otherwise, shows his good will, and is never exacting; 
having weaknesses himself, he understands and is sympathetic 
toward the frailties of his fellows. He does the best he can 
and is satisfied. He looks out rather than in, to the sunshine 
of the present rather than to the clouds of the past or the 
future. He acquiesces to the inescapable, to the unimprovable, 
and has a full measure of thankfulness for the ills that have 
passed him by. In short, he does not “buck” life nor expect 
too much of it; rather, he makes a compromise with it. And 
so he goes onward and upward, if not to the heights of great 
achievement then, at least, to the heights of great content. 


CHAPTER XV 
MakKING FRIENDS 


Many scientific explanations can be given for our desire 
to be popular among our associates. But resort to science is 
unnecessary ; for most of us Charles Lamb’s rugged reason— 
“Damn it, I like to be liked”—is adequate. We know from 
experience that we feel better when our fellows show good 
will toward us, welcome our society. We know, too, that 
their presence gives us a stronger sense of security, more 
courage, and renders our sorrows less heavy and our pleas- 
ures more enjoyable. On the other hand, we are weighted 
by lonesomeness, are depressed or otherwise disturbed men- 
tally when, for one reason or another, we are denied their 
society, when our contacts are unpleasant, or when our asso- 
ciates show by their behavior that they dislike us or do not 
care particularly about having us around. 

The desire for friends is universal. It is innate; barring 
probably the hermit, who has stifled his normal gregarious 
impulse and who is best regarded as a misanthrope, it is 
present in everyone, even in those who profess that they are 
independent of other people and do not care what may be 
said or thought of them, that friends and friendliness mean 
nothing to them. As a rule, these persons are merely trying 
to deceive themselves, are pretending, or are attempting to 
console themselves for their inability to make friends. It is 
present also and is often strong in persons who, because of 
a deep feeling of insufficiency, withdraw as much as possible 
from social activities; they would like to mingle freely with 
their fellows but are restrained because of a sense of uneasi- 
ness, fear, embarrassment. 
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The desire varies in degree, of course. Some persons are 
content with a few friends and do not care to be popular in 
the sense we ordinarily interpret the word. They are gen- 
erally persons who are of a scholarly, investigative, introver- 
tive make-up. Typical extroverts, who are naturally active, 
talkative, emotional, prefer to be with others most of the 
time; indeed, it would be great punishment to force them 
to be solitary. 

The desire varies in strength also according to age. Young 
people feel it keenly. Moving in large groups they are en- 
abled to express themselves, to satisfy their craving for atten- 
tion, activity, enjoyment. It is flattering to their ego as 
well; the more popular they are the more their feeling that 
they are somebodies. Further, their sphere of sexual selection 
is widened. As one grows older these secondary desires 
become satisfied or are less intense, and thus one tends to 
seek quietude and to prefer a few friends to many. 

Whether or not we wish to be popular on a large scale, 
it is requisite for our spiritual and material well-being that 
we have pleasant relations with other people, especially those 
with whom we come into daily contact. It is this ability to 
make friends, and particularly to hold them, which is the 
criterion of a pleasing personality. If unfortunately we fail 
to make friends, or lose them readily, we cannot but conclude 
that our personality traits are far from pleasing. ‘They may 
not be basically faulty, but we have through inattention made 
no study of the art of pleasing people, an art which is 
inherent in some of us, or built up in childhood by wise 
parents, but which must be patiently and constantly cultured 
by the most of us. 

Many persons seem to think that they can make friends 
by external acquirements alone, by artifice. Acting on this 
assumption, they exaggerate their make-ups, their style of 
dress. Others adopt mannerisms, ‘“‘develop a line.” These 
may make them conspicuous, but the attention gained is not 
always favorable; in fact, they tend to prejudice others ad- 
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versely, to invite ridicule, and, in women, to give the impres- 
sion that pursuit would be welcomed. Affectations are not 
only patent and heartily despised, but if they do not reflect 
an exaggerated sense of self-importance, they may lead to 
it with resultant vanity, want of regard for others, dispar- 
agement, and other traits which do not harmonize with 
friendliness. 

It is true that some attention must be given to externals. 
Thus, one must have regard for neatness, personal appear- 
ance in general. As to clothing, this means simply that one 
dress quietly and in good taste. Clothes may not make a 
gentleman, no more than a soldier suit makes a soldier, but 
there is something gained by looking the part. Other things 
being equal, a person who is presentable is always preferred 
to a person who, though of equal ability, even smarter or 
more pulchritudinous, is unkempt. Further, our appearance 
affects our feelings and consequently our thoughts and be- 
havior; if, for example, we are conscious of being shabby 
we tend to feel shabby and to seek the level of shabby people 
who will not notice us and with whom we are more at ease. 

It is not only because of the value of first impressions, or 
any of the reasons given above, that attention to one’s ap- 
pearance is desirable. People who know us well may realize 
that we have sterling traits, but though friendly after a 
fashion they are not inclined to introduce us into their social 
circles. And they are justified. Each of us has self-respect, 
and it is not to be expected that we shall be intimate with 
persons who, by inviting criticism of themselves, invite criti- 
cism of their sponsors. The same applies to business; that 
is, it has its self-respect to maintain, and if a person does 
not support it he is likely to be cast off, or assigned to an 
out-of-the-way part of the establishment where there will be 
less danger of his giving the firm’s clientele the impression 
that the business may be as disorderly as its representatives. 

Poise is very desirable, not only poise in voice and bearing 
but in that equability of disposition which prevents one from 
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becoming ruffled despite provocation. This generates about 
one an aura of peace, restfulness, makes one welcome and 
good to have around. 

Pleasing manners are essential. In themselves they have 
made many people widely popular. They have been, also, in 
many cases the chief explanation for success; in fact, if we 
study the most prominent doctors, lawyers, business men, 
indeed people in any walk of life whose activities bring them 
into contact with the public we shall learn that they are 
not lacking in the social graces. Unfortunately our feeling 
of being as good as the next fellow, our strained concepts 
of the meaning of democracy, the close sex contacts of mod- 
ern business and the rush of business life, cause many of 
us to be less thoughtful of them and thereby we handicap 
ourselves. Every person likes notice; again, every person has 
self-esteem and if we wound him by discourtesy he can only 
conclude that we are boorish through ignorance or because 
we deem him unworthy of our consideration. 

The cultivation of pleasing manners does not mean that 
one must be a past master of the book of etiquette, a Sir 
Walter Raleigh, or a specialist in jack-knife bows or hand- 
kissing; simply that we practice the ordinary social amenities 
which characterize gentlemen and gentlewomen. It is worth 
observation that the practice of social graces is not only 
favorable to our progress but that it aids tranquillity of 
spirit. It is almost impossible to be uniformly civil, polite, 
considerate of others, without feeling better for it mentally 
and physically. 

One may, however, possess all such externals and more; 
and one may have much superficial culture and accomplish- 
ment, such as that advised in the advertising pages of the 
magazines, yet be friendless. The making of friends requires 
something more deep, more substantial and basic. Most of all 
it requires character, emotional balance, ready adaptability 
to persons and situations. In short, it-is mainly a question of 
our feelings which, as has been stated many times, are the 
most powerful determiners of our behavior. 
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Unfortunately there is no magic formula, especially one 
that is simple and easily followed, whereby we can meet this 
requisite. ‘There are, however, a number of common failings 
which militate against our social progress. And all of us 
are guilty of sins of omission in our relations with our fel- 
lows. A brief consideration of these should be helpful. 

First of all it is prudent to take note of social faults, often 
peculiar to ourselves, or preferably to have someone else tell 
us about them frankly. The knowledge may hurt, and we 
may be inclined to reject it, or to rationalize our errors; 
but unless we are honest with ourselves no advance can be 
made. Often small failings of which we are unaware or to 
which we attach slight value are the barriers to friendly 
contacts with others; and they often detract from or hide 
our good points. But it is small things which must often be 
overcome before great objectives can be attained; the 
mosquito had to be routed before the Panama Canal could 
be built. 

When we are cognizant of a defect we should, of course, 
set about to remove it. But here tact and logic are advis- 
able. For example, if we are given to slang, to talkativeness, 
if our voices are grating or otherwise discordant, no harm 
will be done by firm efforts to correct the particular fault; 
we are unlikely to conquer it at once and therefore we shall 
not seem to be posing. However, if we are too reticent, say, 
or too quiet, it is best to proceed slowly in effecting an alter- 
ation. If we suddenly become loquacious, active, greet every- 
one with a pleasantry, our associates are likely to “‘shy off,” 
to doubt our sincerity and our motives. We have by our 
previous behavior left certain impressions in their minds as 
to what kind of people we are, and our fellows do not appre- 
ciate having these disturbed, if for no other reason than 
that it causes them to wonder if their judgment has not 
been wrong; in any event, they have misgivings which 
prompt recession from us. Again, if we are too serious, too 
solitary, and are advised to join clubs, to frequent parties 
and the like we may accept the counsel if we really have a 
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desire for such companionship; but if we really do not care 
for such contacts or are bored or made unhappy by them 
it would be better to seek some other method of overcoming 
the failing. 

One way to make friends is by showing friendliness but 
without becoming too familiar, especially after brief ac- 
quaintance. Hilarity, wisecracks, profanity, slangy remarks, 
risqué stories, sitting on the edges of desks, and so on, may 
go with some people but they are likely to prejudice the 
majority against one. It might be said that many people of 
culture are guilty of these faults; realizing the value of 
being considered a “good fellow,” “a mixer,” if only for 
business reasons, and probably weighted by a feeling that 
they are or may be judged “high hat,” they adopt traits 
that do not become them and which, being artificial, leave 
a poor impression. As before pointed out, the same failing is 
often found among shy people who wish to conceal the shy- 
ness. One can be friendly, yet preserve reasonable dignity 
and a natural behavior. 

It is a good working rule to greet a person quietly, cour- 
teously, and with an expression of warmth rather than of 
coldness. And if he holds a position of importance or has a 
title, it is well to give him the respect due him because of 
it. This may seem to be a small matter, but it has weight. 
Few people are annoyed by being treated more deferentially 
than may be their right; on the other hand, every man is 
always offended, to a greater or lesser extent, when the 
opposite obtains. A Captain, though he may correct one, is 
rarely made angry by being called Colonel; but the latter 
is sure to rankle if called Captain. And the Lord help an 
individual who greets a Second Lieutenant as Sergeant. 

To be friendly one must feel friendly. And one cannot 
feel friendly nor act friendly if one is, say, habitually lugu- 
brious, egotistic, grouchy, complaining, arctic, gruff. Such 
traits are never enticing; they dampen other people’s good 
spirits, set up annoying conflicts in their minds between the 
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desire to be civil toward the offender and the desire to tell 
him where we can “get off.” And since they generate un- 
pleasantness the natural reaction is to dislike the individual 
who has them and to give him a wide berth. 

Cheerfulness is attractive and a reliable index of friendli- 
ness. There are, of course, many ways in which cheerful- 
ness manifests itself, as in one’s manner, one’s voice, even in 
how one says “yes” and “no.” But its most common avenue 
of expression is a smile. 

Smile at a person and he is likely to smile back. A smile 
cannot be denied; it is like a powerful magnet, drawing to 
it all that are exposed to it. It causes a denial, even a repri- 
mand to lose its sting. It generates delight in him who gives 
it and him who receives it. It is a foe of anger, of discour- 
agement, a well-spring of physical and mental youth, a 
secret of charm. No matter how much nature may have 
cheated one in the way of pulchritude, it will give one 
beauty; and there is no voice so discordant that, if lubri- 
cated by a smile, cannot be made more pleasing. If we 
analyze the persons who are most popular in our circles, 
whom we most like, to whom we are drawn, often we know 
not why; and if we review absent persons who live fresh 
in pleasant memory, in nine cases out of ten we shall learn 
that their influence upon us and upon others resided largely 
in their smiles; indeed, it is their smiles which first appear 
when we recall them and by which we remember them. All 
of which is quite bromidic but true nevertheless. 

There are, of course, smiles and smiles. There are, for 
example, the sneering smile, the superior smile, the deprecia- 
tory or cynically amused smile, the trade or mechanical smile. 
None of these deserves the name of smile; they are, rather, 
smirks. The only smile worth while is the natural smile, 
which proceeds automatically, and which, coming from the 
heart, rings true. 

Many of us take ourselves so seriously that we have for- 
gotten how to smile. Or it may be that as a pose we have 
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adopted a bored, “fed up,” expression. In any case what 
most of us need and what the world in general needs, are 
more cordiality, more smiles. 

What does it matter if business is “rotten”; grouchiness 
won't make it pick up; it is likely to drive what one has 
away; on the other hand, optimism, good cheer, a smile will 
improve it. What if the other fellow is our competitor, or 
Owes us money, or has denied us a sale; a smile doesn’t cost 
anything, it doesn’t hurt us, and the chances are that it will 
create good will and, in one way or another, get us what 
we want and be a paying investment in general. What if we 
never expect to see the other fellow again, or that he is 
now inferior to us socially or in business. The world is small; 
we cannot have too many friends. The fellow now down 
may soon be up, in a position to help us or to hurt us. If 
we have treated him in a friendly way, considerately, he will 
pull us when he gets above, or push us if he remains below, 
into something better, though the satisfaction of having many 
friends should be sufficient. Indeed, since a smile is con- 
tagious, all of us would feel better, business would be better, 
there would be less friction nationally and internationally, 
were we all to make it a rule of life to meet people cordially, 
with a smile; and were we—taking over the slogan of the 
theatrical profession—to leave them with a smile. 

Especially should we be friendly to newcomers to our 
communities, clubs, social circles, places of work, college. 
Doubtless we can understand how it feels to be lonesome, 
and how a cheerful greeting helps to chase the blues away. 
Consequently let us put ourselves in the stranger’s place, go 
more than fifty-fifty in welcoming him. A few snobs may 
resent our advances, and some shy people may be embarrassed 
or apparently indifferent to them, but, other things being 
equal, the majority will be appreciative and, perhaps, our 
lifelong boosters because of them. Not only this, but when 
people are distant, cold, gruff, the stranger within our gates 
quickly senses it, and he is likely to conclude that he had 
better seek a more congenial community. 
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Cheerfulness is more spontaneously evoked when we are 
actually cheerful. Therefore we can best show cheerfulness 
when our bodies and minds are in tune, when we are less 
concerned with ourselves and more interested in others. If, 
therefore, we are beset by physical discomforts, anxieties, and 
similar disturbances which tend to make us self-centered, 
irritable, or depressed, it is prudent to seek the cause and 
to remove it. 

Most of us, probably, are unduly sober not because there 
is anything fundamentally wrong with our bodies or minds 
but because of habit. This being so, most of us can conquer 
it by adopting the opposite quality, by smiling, especially 
when we feel like frowning. Assumed traits are never as 
winning as those which are really felt, but in this case the 
simulation tends to work out satisfactorily. Whether, in 
accord with the James-Lange theory of the emotions, we 
smile because we are cheerful or are cheerful because we 
smile, it is indisputable that the more one smiles the more 
one feels like smiling, and the more the elevation of one’s 
spirits. Again, the more people are drawn to us and the more 
pleasure we give and receive. So few people know how to 
smile pleasantly that he who acquires the art places himself 
well forward on the road to the achievement of his desire 
for popularity. 

Aid in acquiring a cheerful disposition and, therefore, in 
acquiring a cheerful countenance may be had also by giving 
more thought to recreation. Some of us make heavy work 
of everything, even of what should be play. In our games, 
for example, we play to win, not for the pleasure of the 
games themselves. Or when at the theatre or a social affair, 
business and other problems usurp our attention. The remedy 
is, of course, to separate the two—to give our whole minds 
to the thing in hand, not forgetting in our play contests to 
give an opponent ungrudging credit, and not to be soured 
by our misplays or defeat. If self-study reveals that we have 
been allowing too little time to recreation a change is, of 
course, indicated. It may be that a change in the type of 
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recreation is required. Thus, reading may be enjoyable but 
too much of it may deprive us of social contacts, wean us 
away from other pleasures, make us solitary, too serious, 
less easy in our relations with others. 

Humor is a mother lode of good cheer, as well as a remedy 
for many of life’s ills, or what we take to be ills. There are 
people who are disliked because they laugh and joke too 
much, but it is true also that many are unpopular because 
they are too serious, which again demonstrates the fact that 
a study of ourselves is requisite before we set about effecting 
self-improvement; there are few rules or recommendations 
that are applicable to everyone. Seriousness is all right in its 
place, but as a constant attribute it best becomes a mortician. 
People do not care for it all of the time, no more than they 
like chronic lightness or levity. If, therefore, we are inclined 
to be too jocose it will pay us to be more serious; and vice 
versa. 

Every person wants to believe, and does believe, that he is 
somebody, worthy of his fellows’ respect. And he is attracted 
to anyone who bolsters that belief; he recedes from anyone 
who— intentionally or otherwise—casts doubt upon it. 

If, for example, we are irritable toward another person, 
upstage, fail to keep appointments, grunt an acknowledg- 
ment when he salutes us pleasantly, give the impression that 
we are bored by him and would have avoided him if we 
could, glance at our watches often or at passers-by, indicating 
that we wish to get away or are not much interested in 
what he has to say, he feels that we consider ourselves too 
important to waste time and ordinary courtesy upon him, 
that he does not amount to much in our estimation. But 
when, say, we listen attentively to him, have respect for his 
opinions and his convenience, show visible evidence that we 
are glad to see him, his ego is elevated and he warms 
toward us. 

The term “personal,” we might remember, is much more 
inclusive than we usually consider it to be. Stated differently, 
there are many things which come within the range of our 
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sentiment of self-regard. And nothing moves a person more 
than something which touches his self-regard, for the very 
good reason that everything which contributes to his self- 
regard has an emotional value. 

For illustration, such an apparently trivial matter as being 
able to call a person by name—especially when we have 
seen him but once or after a long interval—strikes a re- 
sponsive chord in him, a point which has practical value to 
persons dealing with the public both because it is a good 
business-maker and a good friend-maker. The person thinks 
that he has made an impression upon us, that there must be 
something favorable about him which has caused us to re- 
member him, that we must have been interested in him, or that 
we have valued his patronage; if he is in a strange city, he 
feels that he is among friends, not wholly unknown, and this 
is worth a great deal to him; inasmuch as we have remem- 
bered him, he is certain to remember us. It is a blow to him, 
however, when, having had an opportunity to know his name, 
we fail to recall it, or when he has to remind us that he has 
met us before. 

It is also a source of gratification to him when we inquire 
about or compliment him upon, say, his family, his golf 
game, his advancement; and particularly when we recall 
something he has previously mentioned to us or which we 
have learned about, such as a journey he took, a vacation, 
his hobby, a house he is building, a new car he intended to 
purchase, his children’s graduation, and so on; obviously, it - 
is rash, and poor manners as well, to inquire about matters 
which we know to be painful, even indirectly; or to be pry- 
ing and curious. He is pleased also when we seek his advice, 
providing, of course, that we do not make bores of ourselves 


it is rash and poor form, also, though a common failing, to as- 
sume that doctors, lawyers, musicians, business and professional 
people in general, like to talk shop when dining, at a social affair, 
when trying to get a little pleasure. Most of them want to forget 
their work; and all have offices where they transact business. The 
most notorious offenders are those who desire to air their superficial 
—and often erroneous—knowledge, or who want to get something 
for nothing, as advice. As to the latter, one might, with equal pro- 
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and that, in business, say, we do not constantly ask counsel 
in matters which we are expected to decide for ourselves; 
this gratifies him because he feels that his knowledge is 
being complimented; and he thinks, “Well, we certainly 
know where to apply when we want to know anything.” 

As stated, such things appeal to a person because they come 
close to him; also because he is naturally more interested 
in himself and his affairs than in us and our affairs. Further, 
reference to them affords an opening wedge to conversation. 
And rather than make nuisances of ourselves by gushings, 
interruptions of one kind or another, indicating that we wish 
to show off our erudition or that we want attention, it is 
preferable to let him talk as much as he will, steering the 
conversation if necessary. Many a person is known as a good 
fellow, and smart—and often he becomes smart—solely be- 
cause he is a good listener. Listeners are few, talkers, many; 
which may help to explain why the former are so much 
in demand. 

If we resolutely determined to find out what pleased 
others, what interested them; if we showed them that we 
liked them, valued our contacts with them, we should not 
be wanting in friends, nor should we lack reciprocity; if 
others like us they will strive to please us. And no Her- 
culean efforts are required, merely sincerity and a true desire 
to be friendly. It is said, for example, that Madame de Stael’s 
great popularity resided largely in two expressions. When 
a person called upon her she said: “At last!” When the 
person left: ‘So soon?” 

Even when we disagree we can do so amicably, without 
being offensive, and especially without being personal. The 
chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, contentiousness, particularly 
over small matters, not only makes known the fact that we 
have mean dispositions, are vulgarians, but it accentuates the 
objectionable trait, fosters hostility, and forces people away 


priety invite a plumber to be a guest at a musicale, say, and ask him 
to “do his stuff” on the bathroom pipes before he goes, gratis. 
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from us. We might be mindful, too, that while discussion is 
permissible, argument rarely is. Many a salesman has lost 
a sale, and many a person has lost a friend, because he has 
insisted upon showing the other person to be in the wrong; 
he proved his point but he also convicted himself of being 
a smart Aleck. , 

Many times in life we are, and must expect to be, refused, 
denied. ‘hough it is more or less natural to be downcast, 
probably openly resentful, abetted by the thought that we 
shall not see the person again or that we are independent of 
him, it is much better to show good will; by leaving a 
_ pleasant impression we enhance the likelihood of a better 
contact when we again encounter the person. On our parts 
we should make it a rule of life never to do a favor unless 
we can do it with a good heart, freely; otherwise, it is tar- 
nished for both: the giver and the receiver. We might, too, 
deny so graciously that it holds no hurt, something like 
the banker who was compelled to refuse a loan to a farmer 
whose security was very poor. On being asked if he had 
obtained the loan the farmer replied: ‘‘No, but it sure did 
hurt the old fellow to have to refuse me.” 

Most of us would resent an accusation of selfishness, boor- 
ishness, but for many of us the charge is true. So much are 
we determined that others shall not have more than we 
have, that our comfort shall not be sacrificed, that our 
“rights” must be exercised, we thrust aside all rules of com- 
mon courtesy. Some of us, for example, grab for the biggest 
piece of dessert; we roughly elbow people aside; we want 
the whole road when we drive; we angrily retaliate no mat- 
ter how small or how unintentional the offense against us; 
we want service, with a capital S, and we let the world 
know it. 

What those of us in this group need is more altruism, 
more considerateness of others, more tolerance, more pa- 
tience, more humility. And as a pattern for our behavior we 
might take Abraham Lincoln the story of whose life is filled 
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with incidents which, though sometimes apocryphal, bespeak 
the great humanist. Once, for instance, when remonstrated 
with because he—the President of the United States—gave 
way to a pedestrian and walked in the gutter, he replied 
good-naturedly: ‘Well, if I didn’t get off the sidewalk 
there’d have been a collision.” 

Many of us, also, must preserve our “dignity,” our “posi- 
tion,” at all costs, and of dignity we have a superabundance. 
Rather than think of people as people we adjust our treat- 
ment of them according to the social standing they have in 
our mental Who’s Who. Some people we deem worthy of 
all respect; indeed, we are often fawning to them. Others 
are “beneath our notice’ and we spare no pains to impress 
this upon them. But such conduct does not make for true 
friendliness which is always inclusive, never exclusive, and 
which is shown to everyone, everywhere, and all the 
time. 

If we regard one person as a superior and another as an 
inferior, we cannot but betray that belief in our deportment. 
It is preferable to look upon each person as, at least, one’s 
equal; if he should be inferior he will be comfortable in 
one’s presence and one will not be “ritzy” and offensive, 
however unintentionally; if he is superior, one will have sufh- 
cient self-confidence, will be less diffident or shy, and will 
act naturally. Classes exist, of course, but gentleness knows 
no class. It is not a question of social or financial position 
but of behavior. And the real test of a gentleman is how he 
treats others—young and old, rich and poor, erudite or igno- 
rant, good or bad, white or otherwise; how comfortable he 
is when with them, and they with him. 

On and on, one might offer suggestions as to the cultiva- 
tion of friends. But one needs only practice the Golden Rule: 
Do unto others as you would have them do unto you; with 
the addition, Do it whether they do it or not. All rules have 
their exceptions. We may like to be flattered but another 
person may despise praise of any kind. We may like jocosity, 
talkativeness, activity, but to another person they may have 
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no appeal. The rule is not inflexible, therefore, but must be 
mixed with common sense and be adapted to the particular 
person and circumstance. 

Despite the fact that all of us have our strengths and 
weaknesses, our peculiarities which give us our individuali- 
ties, the general run of folks are fundamentally the same and 
are moved by the same things. They smile when happy, and 
grieve when in trouble. They want to be liked just as we 
do; they are just as sensitive to injury, whether of soul or 
body ; they respond in certain ways to good treatment and to 
bad. 

Who of us cares about the sponger, him who takes but 
never gives; the bully; the gloater over his victories; the 
scandalmonger; the poor loser; the vain; the flatterer; the 
cynic; the boaster; the foul of mouth; the cheat; the aloof; 
the irascible; about him who professes friendship and talks 
about us behind our backs; who never has a good word to 
say for anyone; who uses ridicule instead of logic; whose 
expressions and words lack sincerity or warmth; who depre- 
ciates us; who cuts us to the quick by stinging remarks? 
The answer is: No one; consequently, let us look to our 
behavior. On the other hand, who of us does not like a 
hearty greeting, congratulations upon our success, a word of 
sympathy and encouragement when we are in trouble, under- 
standing of our frailties, a good word spoken in our behalf, 
a square deal, a cheerful giver? The answer is: All of us; 
let us, therefore, so act toward others. 

Since the desire for good fellowship represents a real need 
of the organism, we should endeavor to like folks, to be 
folksy, to take the initiative, to go all of the way and out 
of the way, if necessary, in doing so. This requires no sacri- 
fice of individuality, discipline, self-respect, character; it does 
not necessitate servility, an acceptance of imposition, insult 
and injury, a currying of favor; in fact, such behavior loses 
friends rather than wins them. It does require, however, that 
we have a sense of values, be fair and square in our dealings 
with others, considerate, not too exacting, even in disposition. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PERSONALITY AND LEADERSHIP 


SOME persons prefer to be, and are more content, when 
led. Others, though having qualifications for leadership, have 
no desire for it and would not have it; they are, probably, 
doubtful of themselves, perhaps they are too well acquainted 
with the insecurity of leadership, of the struggles and the 
lost illusions that often go with it, or of the popular pastime 
of seeking leaders, casting them aside readily, and rewarding 
them liberally with the coin of abuse and ingratitude. Indeed, 
as Woodrow Wilson wrote, in connection with the difficulty 
experienced in inducing desirable men to accept public office, 
there are probably hundreds of persons well fitted intellectu- 
ally and otherwise to be leaders in government who are 
deterred from entering public life because they are unwilling 
to pay the penalty of misrepresentation that goes with it. 
Panegyrics may be delivered about leaders after they are 
dead, and monuments may be erected to them, but as history 
shows over and over, the path of the leader is often thorny 
and his efforts thankless during his lifetime. 

It is probably true, however, that the majority of persons 
would accept leadership if it were offered to them; at least 
they secretly wish to be leaders, to achieve conspicuously in 
some way, to wield power over large groups of their fellows. 
This is revealed, to some extent at least, by the lively inter- 
est taken in success stories, and in biography; of course only ~ 
the biographies of persons who have achieved signally attain 
the dignity of print, or of wide reading. The object of the 
readers is not solely information, but chiefly to discover if 
possible how the persons reached their high places, and to 
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make personal use of the information if they can. The greater 
the leadership shown the wider the appeal. Numerous books 
have been written about Napoleon, for instance; interest in 
him never flags. In many questionnaire studies, especially 
among men, he has been the person most admired; he has, 
also, been the favorite of numerous women, though, in gen- 
eral, women are more interested in characters—male or fe- 
male—who have been masters in affairs of the heart. 

Incidentally, though life is now more of an intellectual 
than a physical contest, and though leaders are no longer 
chosen by their ability to conquer their fellows by brute 
strength, with or without the benefit of Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules, the age-old primitive man still lives with us 
and still calls to us. Physical supremacy, outstanding achieve- 
ment in muscular fields, is still the most desired and the 
most admired by the majority. Testimony is afforded by the 
crowds that attend a heavyweight “boxing” contest; the 
plaudits received by a home run king, the champion wrestler, 
matador, the football hero. Next to the crudely physical 
stands the leader in war, work, love, politics, business, and 
social life. Leadership in purely intellectual fields is largely 
unwanted, gets scant attention and pecuniary reward. The 
intellectual leader’s passing is given a few lines, as filler; the 
leader elsewhere easily makes the front page. 

Whence come leaders? We should not be far wrong were 
we to answer by saying that some persons are born leaders, 
some are made, some have leadership thrust upon them, and 
some are leaders because of a combination of these various 
factors. It might be added that a great many potential 
leaders are given the Herod touch; that is to say, they are 
killed off, figuratively, in early life, as by parental domination 
and other pedagogical faults that crush the self-confidence 
and courage without which leadership is impossible; by forc- 
ing the individuals into occupations for which they are un- 
fitted; by standardized educational systems which have no 
regard for individual differences or special aptitudes, result- 
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ing either in an atrophy of the latter or in the formation of 
habits of laziness which endure. 

Judging by the assiduity with which the traits of leaders 
are studied and listed, many persons doubtless believe that 
there is some formula for leadership, that if one can acquire 
the traits and methods of leaders one, too, can become a 
leader. As we shall note later, something of value for per- 
sonal application may be had from such studies but they are 
usually too superficial to have much practical value. 

It is, of course, easy to ascertain the traits of leaders. And 
it is a natural error to ascribe their leadership to some one 
or more of these traits. It is difficult, if not impossible, how- 
ever, to explain adequately why one person is a leader and 
why another who has apparently the same qualifications is not. 
Even leaders themselves are at a loss satisfactorily to account 
for their success in reaching the heights of achievement. If 
leadership were purely dependent upon the possession of cer- 
tain traits, or if it depended upon the use of certain methods, 
it could be imitated, learned; and leaders could be turned 
out with machine-like efficiency and rapidity. The secret cer- 
tainly does not reside in any one trait, nor in any combination 
of traits, nor in the employment of certain methods. No two 
average persons are alike, and no two leaders are alike, either 
in their mental make-ups or in their methods. In other words, 
with different combinations of traits and different methods 
different people have been leaders in the same field. 

In connection with the importance often attached to the 
personality traits of historical characters and of persons much 
in the “public eye,” we might remember that such persons 
are always good “copy,” always of interest to the curious 
public. And there is a great tendency upon the part of 
writers when searching for the sources of the persons’ suc- 
cess to place undue emphasis upon traits which are only mod- 
erately developed, even absent, but which are in accord with 
the writers’ beliefs, or which are traditionally employed to 
explain success in the “inspirational” literature or in the 
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copy-books intended for the edification and stimulation of 
youth. iF 

There is an inclination also to gloss over or to disregard 
deficiencies or life experiences which seem to be insignificant 
or which are disturbing to the public’s sense of propriety, or 
what not, but which are often of more value in the genesis 
of the leadership than is suspected. Again, it is a common 
fault to accept persons who have won success as oracles, upon 
all subjects, and to credit at face value their conceptions as 
to how they got to be leaders. When no other explanation is 
apparent, a “strong personality” will do; it covers a great 
deal of ignorance as to the true reasons for the persons’ 
advance; it is as well a favorite bouquet, a flattering term 
which the subjects may deprecate publicly but which they 
are privately disposed to accept as a true statement of 
fact. 

Upon analysis it will be found that many so-called leaders 
are not actual leaders, and that many so-called strong per- 
sonalities are not strong at all. By leaders and strong per- 
sonalities we mean persons who lead or control others by 
their personal powers, who are organizers, who dictate pol- 
icies and see them through. Numerous persons who have 
been regarded as, and who are at present considered to be 
leaders, are merely glorified figureheads; or what Professor 
W. H. Cowley? calls “head men.” Sometimes they possess 
keen intelligence but have little or no ability to move their 
fellows, this being performed for them by assistants who 
have the capacity to arouse enthusiasm for the principles the 
“head man” represents or the policies he wishes carried out; 
in nine cases out of ten an emotional appeal will get more 
reaction and more followers than an intellectual appeal or a 
wise idea. On the other hand, persons of wide popular favor 
often attain high places on the strength of their popularity, 
the actual work of the positions being left to others; often 


1Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders. Journal Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, July-Sept., 1928. 
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the vigor, authority, and knowledge they display are affected, 
bombast, camouflage; but since they sway others they are 
leaders nevertheless. 

It is a fact, however, that there are numerous leaders in 
the true sense of the word and leaders who have reached 
their places under their own power. While the factors that 
make for leadership are rarely the same, there are some gen- 
eral principles which apply in all cases and which it may be 
worthwhile to notice. 

It should be obvious that the qualifications required of 
leaders vary considerably according to the field in which 
leadership is exercised. The social and educational back- 
ground, the intellectual and characterial requirements of a 
leader of clergymen, say, are much different from those of 
a leader of scientists, statesmen, financiers, rough workmen, 
criminals. 

There are instances of persons who have been leaders in 
diverse fields of endeavor; and some persons possess qualities 
which seemingly indicate that they would be leaders in any 
calling they followed. This is exceptional, however, a point 
which has practical importance; that is, the success of a 
person as a leader, an organizer, a manager of men in one 
field does not warrant the assumption that he will be equally 
successful in an unrelated endeavor. Further, a person may 
be a leader at a certain period and fail lamentably at a later 
period; the life histories of many military men give proof 
of this. Doubtless there are numerous people who fail to live 
up to their capacities for leadership because they are in the 
wrong occupations; U. S. Grant, for example, did not dis- 
play his ability as a leader until he assumed command of 
the Union Army; Lincoln’s life prior to his becoming Presi- 
dent was marked by many failures. Sometimes these persons 
find themselves accidentally, such as in a crisis of some kind 
—a fire, flood, war—but for the most part they remain 
unknown. 

The temperamental qualifications vary also. We have 
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previously separated people into two groups, introverts and 
extroverts. hough these are broad divisions they are good 
enough for all practical purposes. 

Inasmuch as extroverts’ natural field of action is in the 
world of men, and since they like to ‘‘do things” with their 
muscles rather than solely with their “thinking machines,” 
it follows that they would not be likely to be leaders in 
pursuits which are quiet and intellectual, as we ordinarily 
understand the latter word. Nor would introverts tend to 
succeed in callings which are better suited for extroverts. 
Here, also, many persons never realize their potentialities 
for leadership because they are wrongly placed from a tem- 
peramental point of view. 

An important consideration, and one that is usually over- 
looked, is the drive or urge to achieve. It does not necessarily 
cause the person to seek leadership, but to conquer obstacles, 
to go forward; if he should be successful, leadership comes as 
a matter of course. Without this urge the person would tend 
to have little or no incentive, no high goal in view; it is 
probable also that intellectual and other reasons would cause 
him to believe that the odds were against him or that the 
goal was not worth the effort. But given a drive of any 
intensity he is moved by a force stronger than his will, a 
force whose source and purpose may be unknown to him, 
and which may control him contrary to his reason, his com- 
fort, even at the sacrifice of life itself. 

It is this drive which is accountable for the intensity of 
purpose, the rugged determination, the perseverance typical 
of all leaders but most marked in outstanding leaders, as 
Napoleon and Christ. It has long been known that many 
leaders have appeared to be obsessed, a little bit “off”; that 
they have undergone years of toil, ridicule, self-denial, and 
have conquered obstacles which seemed to be insurmountable 
and which would have crushed most of their fellows. In 
some instances the drives have been so strong that they have 
been the persons’ undoing; they have become so dominant 
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as to befog reason, destroy mental balance, to warp the per- 
sonality and thus to prevent the persons from reaching their 
goals. 

In most successful leaders the drives, though strong, have 
not been associated with or causative of serious personality 
defects. Most leaders also have directed their energies into 
constructive channels. Some, however, have employed their 
talents destructively, as by appealing to the emotional preju- 
dices of certain groups. Even where an attempt has been 
made to achieve in isolated fields of endeavor, or fields which 
have had no general sympathy or which have been consid- 
ered unwise, some persons have exercised great power, espe- 
cially when their behavior was not offensive or such as to 
cause doubts as to their mental stability. The intensity of 
feeling displayed, the sincerity, moved others who admired 
the “strong personality” of the persons; they also won fol- 
lowers since there is scarcely any belief too absurd for human 
gullibility. 

The origin of the drive—usually called ambition—is com- 
plex indeed. So many diverse factors are operative in de- 
termining behavior that it would be absurd to attempt to 
explain it in any one way. In fact, no one can discover all 
of the factors. Even when conduct is identical with or related 
to the conduct of persons who have been analyzed, no insight 
can be gained as to the exact causation and significance in a 
particular case without a study of the person as an individual. 
Rarely has conduct the same origin, the same purpose, or 
the same force. 

In general, the urge arises in early life and has at its root 
some condition or experience, or a series of experiences, which 
gives impetus to one or more of the impulses that make up 
the normally strong ego, herd and sex instincts. It is also 
a condition or experience which has obtained power to move 
the person because of the emotion that has been associated 
with it. 

As we have seen, these instincts cause a person to struggle, 
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or drive, for recognition, equality, security, for physical, 
mental and moral completeness; for continuity of himself 
and of his kind. In most people the innate mental disposi- 
tion or the life experiences have been such as to result in 
only a moderate, or less than moderate, development of the 
drives; barring the urge to self-preservation and_ physical 
sex satisfaction the persons have no great aims in life. Such 
persons make up the majority of those who are said to have 
the phlegmatic temperament. They are easy-going, more or 
less easily satisfied. Often they have “charming” personalities 
but they lack the initiative, the dominance, the spirit of 
“carry on” which make signal achievement possible. Inci- 
dentally, attainment or leadership is not so much a question 
of talent but of perseverance, the capacity for taking pains. 
‘There have been leaders who were geniuses but the majority 
have had only average innate ability which, however, they 
developed to the full. It is this lack of perseverance which 
most often accounts for mediocrity. 

In other persons the realization of the primary urges 
meets with obstacles which serve to intensify them. For in- 
stance, a person’s anger or jealousy may have been roused 
by some member of the family, or a schoolmate, and given 
rise to the determination to “‘show him” that he is a some- 
body, or to the desire to excel the person, which desire may 
become unconscious, be the guiding principle of the person’s 
future behavior, and spread to include a desire to show the 
world; the person therefore makes effort to rise, to achieve, 
and aggressively strives to conquer impediments to his prog- 
ress. Ridicule, disparagement, restraint, failure may act in 
the same way; a millionaire philanthropist recently stated 
that his ambitions to achieve were instigated by the jibes 
directed at him and his family because of their poverty. An 
hypertrophy of the sadistic or cruel tendency present in 
every person may become sublimated and express itself in a 
desire to master big enterprises, or to master men, as by 
becoming a military leader; it may show itself also in the 
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desire to lead gangs; or to create business monopolies, with 
a crushing of small competitors when the attempt is made. 

In some instances the urge centers in a tender impulse and 
has an altruistic motive. Thus, love for the parents may give 
rise to the determination to succeed for their sakes and so 
that they may enjoy life better. Personal suffering may 
establish the desire to make the paths of others smoother. 
It is dificult to say, however, just where selfishness is left 
behind and where altruism begins; all conduct is colored to 
a greater or lesser extent by selfish considerations. To illus- 
trate, some persons do good to give comfort to others but 
also because they get pleasure out of it. Some who labor in 
religious callings, or who donate large sums to various phases 
of human welfare, do so because they hope thereby to secure 
their future salvation, perhaps because they wish to atone for 
past transgressions, even for questionable business or other 
enterprises of relatives which, they feel, consciously or un- 
consciously, have left a taint upon the family, or which 
have sensitized them to public opinion; their “good” deeds 
cause their fellows to be less severe in their judgment of 
them, and perhaps to think well of them and to overlook 
the past. 

Were we to generalize further we might state that the 
most powerful single determiner of the drive which makes 
for leadership is a feeling of inadequacy of some kind. We 
do know at least that persons who from early life have 
always had comforts, who have had smooth paths, who have 
felt no need of demonstrating their equality to their own 
satisfaction or to the satisfaction of others rarely strive to 
reach heights, nor: do they achieve much of importance, nor 
do they stand out as leaders. On the other hand, in nine 
cases out..of ten the leaders, in all walks of life, are persons 
in whom the opposite obtained. 

Feelings of inadequacy are, of course, exceedingly numer- 
ous in origin. And they may produce strivings which are 
mild, moderate, or intense depending upon the emotional 
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value they receive. The particular direction in which the 
person may seek to compensate for them varies also. Basically 
there is the determination to rise above the inadequacy, if 
not directly by conquering the particular deficiency which 
has generated the feeling, then indirectly by standing out 
elsewhere. In the latter event the person tends to focus 
his efforts along lines which are in accord with his oppor- 
tunities, or with his intellectual, physical or temperamental 
inclinations. ‘The stronger the feeling the greater the drive 
for achievement, and with achievement, other things being 
equal, the person is accepted as a leader. Often because the 
drive continues, being unconscious, the person does not rest 
on his oars, so to speak, when he has achieved; he endeavors 
to have more power, or to achieve signally in other ways. 

Some of us may scoff at such an explanation of leadership. 
But though we may prefer to believe otherwise, it has been 
abundantly proved that behavior springs from emotion, and 
that the sources of our emotional urges are hidden from us; 
they are well below the level of consciousness. In other 
words, the sources of our feelings and actions are not mat- 
ters of conscious knowledge nor do we consciously direct 
them. We may, it is true, consciously plan upon how we 
shall reach a goal, but interest in the goal has not been 
consciously established. And intelligence may aid us by show- 
ing us how the goal may be attained and aid us to arrive, 
but it has not ruled out other possible, and perhaps more 
desirable objectives. 

It is well to bear in mind always that it is not ideas them- 
selves, especially abstract ideas, which play the stellar part 
in moving us. Ideas are lifeless per se. Simply to urge a 
person to be industrious, honest, persevering, moral, patri- 
otic, what not, leaves him cold. When, however, the ideas 
become emotionalized, when they obtain a meaning that 
comes close to the individual, they become dynamic. 

There is plenty of evidence that it is unconscious strivings 
of an emotional tone that are at the root of powerful per- 
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sonalities. It is reasonable to believe, for example, that Roose- 
velt, the disciple of the “Big Stick,’’ was first driven to 
achieve by a feeling of physical inadequacy, and that good 
fortune placed him in a position where he could exercise 
his craving for power. Jefferson, who labored that all men 
might fare equally, was doubtless motivated by a feeling of 
inferiority generated by the tyranny of his father toward him. 
Assisi doubtless sought refuge in religion and became a reli- 
gious leader to atone for his worldly youth. Many other 
illustrations are to be found in the biographical studies made 
from a psychoanalytical viewpoint. It is a fact that many of 
these studies, made by amateurs mostly, have resulted in 
unacceptable conclusions and have cast discredit upon those 
that have been sound. The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
the usual biographies merely skim the surface; they do not 
explore the hidden, the unconscious springs of behavior, and 
without such an exploration it is practically impossible ade- 
quately to understand any individual. 

Since it is emotionalized unconscious factors which gen- 
erate the strong drives which make powerful personalities, it 
follows that such personalities are not imitable. Not having 
had the same experiences, nor having the same innate ar- 
rangement of mental traits we cannot feel as they do; again, 
it is improbable that we are as well endowed—intellectu- 
ally and otherwise—for translating feeling into successful 
accomplishment. Nor is will power potent in enabling us to 
be leaders, or—what is easier—the following of certain rules. 
It is particularly true that a conscious assumption of the 
traits of leaders will be ineffective; we cannot take over the 
traits without continued effort, without overdoing, without 
sooner or later lapsing into the old grooves of thought and 
behavior, and without revealing that we are imitators and 
wanting in individuality. 

It is a fact, however, that very many people have had 
experiences which have intensified certain of their instinctive 
trends and which have resulted in drives of fair intensity. 
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Some of these persons are lacking in, and cannot acquire, 
the temperamental or intellectual qualifications requisite for 
great accomplishment or leadership in the particular direc- 
tion which their drives take. Others are braked by doubt, 
anxiety, inhibitions of one kind or another which are remov- 
able, if removable at all, at too great a cost. Both of these 
groups will be much more peaceful if they resignedly thrust 
aside any great ambitions or desires for leadership they may 
have, finding compensation and content in moderate achieve- 
ment and in fields of endeavor where success is likely to 
be had. 

There are still other persons who have the drive and 
most of the other qualifications for leadership but who fail 
to live up to their potentialities because their efforts are bent 
in the wrong direction; for instance, persons who are occupa- 
tional misfits. More often probably their failure is due to 
mistaken ideas as to the true meaning of leadership; they 
think, perhaps, that leadership necessitates a domineering or 
“bossy” attitude; or they have other personality defects 
which cause them to be unable to manage men, to get along 
well with their fellows. In the latter cases much of value 
may be had by a study of leaders with the object of discov- 
ering one’s deficiencies and making improvement where im- 
provement is possible and desirable; to this extent leadership 
can be learned. Improvement may not make a great leader 
out of one though it may bring out any latent capacities 
that may exist. It is likely at least to aid a person to be a 
leader on a small scale and to add desirable force to the per- 
sonality. 

It deserves emphasis that study of the methods or traits 
of leaders should not have as its purpose the mere copying 
of their methods or traits. It is far better to ascertain in 
just what way one is wanting, and then to attempt to dis- 
cover the underlying cause. One thereby understands oneself 
better, which, with such training or practice as may be 
indicated, tends to bring about a gradual alteration, imper- 
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ceptible to oneself and to others, and therefore a natural 
conduct. For example, if one is indecisive one might ascertain 
why, and practice decisiveness. If one is overbearing one 
might inquire as to whether it is because of an underlying 
feeling of being unequal to others which one is compensating 
for by impressing one’s power upon subordinates. Slow but 
steady improvement should be the aim. The undesirable 
traits have been formed slowly, and they are transformed, if 
at all, much more slowly and, it must be admitted, with 
more difficulty. 

Since it would be impractical, as well as beyond the scope 
of our discussion, to consider leaders in various fields sep- 
arately, it will be necessary to make use of a composite 
leader; that is, to analyze the chief traits of leaders in 
general and so to construct a hypothetical leader. It 
will be necessary also to pay attention mostly to leaders 
in the work-a-day world rather than to leaders in reli- 
gious, scientific, and other less populated and sought-after 
callings. 

By way of preface, there are many things which through 
group suggestion favorably dispose people to accept a person 
as a leader, and which enable a person to attain leadership. 
These are, in general, such factors as high position, titles, 
previous accomplishments, a» dramatic incident which brings 
one to the fore, rumor, actual propaganda. Obviously the 
alleged qualities must be within reason, and the person must 
be able to make good when put to the test; the latter may 
be quick or slow in coming but arise it surely will with rapid 
dethronement in the event of failure. People welcome lead- 
ership, especially good leadership, because, among other rea- 
sons, they have been accustomed to it from early life, be- 
cause their herd instinct prompts them to follow, to accept 
direction, but they have also an unconscious hostility to 
leaders because of the latter’s power, high position, and 
because they desire to level them, which hostility comes 
actively to the fore when the leader fails. Further, the fail- 
ure of a leader is a reflection upon his followers and is a 
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poor prognostic of his ability to deal successfully with future 
situations. 

A well-developed body and a height well above average 
are assets. There are many explanations for this. For one 
thing, physical power is assumed, though erroneously, to cor- 
relate with mental power. More weighty is the fact that 
physical strength has always been idealized, has commanded 
respect and a submissive attitude; it thus impresses others 
and it helps to give its possessor confidence in himself. An- 
other reason is that people form a mental picture of leaders 
which they do not like to have disturbed; naturally a person 
who is weakly or undersize does not harmonize with it. As 
throwing some light upon this fact, it might be observed that 
many persons “big” intellectually but less well off physically 
have been pained to note the disappointment their physical 
appearance caused when they were called upon to make a 
public appearance, say, or in consultation upon some weighty 
business or medical matter. In addition, followers wish to be 
proud of their leaders who, of course, represent them, and 
therefore they tend to be less favorably disposed to accept as 
a leader a person who is below par physically. While phys- 
ical deficiency is somewhat of a handicap, its psychical effect 
upon others can be overcome; and so many persons of under- 
average physique have been Jeaders—Napoleon, Caesar, 
Roosevelt, Harriman—that the physical factor cannot be 
considered essential. 

The intellectual requisites naturally depend upon the in- 
telligence of the particular group, and of the particular field 
of activity in which one desires to exercise leadership. Obvi- 
ously an intellect above that of the group, and a thorough 
knowledge of the endeavor one is engaged in, are conducive 
to leadership since they enable one to solve the group’s prob- 
lems better. At any rate the leader must—but without bom- 
bast or otherwise consciously striving to do so—give the im- 
pression, and his followers must believe, that he has more 
mental ability than they have, that he has ample reserve 
power to overcome any difficulties that may be presented. 
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As before stated, most leaders are not intellectual super- 
men, nor are they “natural” leaders in the sense that the 
solution of problems comes to them automatically, without 
previous familiarity with the subjects with which the prob- 
lems deal. They are persons of average intelligence but they 
differ from their fellows in that they study—and constantly 
—so that they may know their jobs thoroughly. And any 
person who believes that the attainment of leadership renders 
further application unnecessary is sure to find himself on 
the toboggan. 

Unless he is a leader of savants, a leader cannot afford to 
act pedantic. He is wise in avoiding “big words,” not only 
because they have a bad psychic effect—give the impression 
that the person feels his self-importance and erudition—but 
for the practical reason that they are boring and cause the 
person to fail to get his “stuff” across. The most influential 
leaders have almost invariably used simple language and 
homely illustrations. 

In addressing his followers the leader does well not to 
depend too much upon abstract facts, and to avoid reading 
from a manuscript; otherwise he tends to be dull, tiresome, 
cold, stilted. The average man wants action; he enjoys plenty 
of gestures, a ring of feeling and sincerity in what the 
leader says; he dislikes strain upon his intellect. It is a sad 
commentary upon us that the speeches of many leaders are 
mostly verbiage; when delivered they arouse enthusiasm, 
seem to be replete with logic, but when analyzed calmly or 
read next day they are woefully lacking in substance. 

The leader must be quick to sense the effect of what he 
says, his actions in general, upon his followers, to enlarge— 
though not too much so—upon a point which arouses favor 
and demonstration. He must be alert also in toning down 
his remarks, or shifting the subject, if he notes evidence of 
general disapproval. If challenged, heckled or opposed in any. 
way he must not “fly off the handle,” react by anger; if he 
does so he betrays lack of control over himself, is likely to 
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be indiscreet in his utterances and to lose favor; a leader 
must at all times appear to be calm, self-controlled, master - 
of himself and of the situation. If challenged or questioned 
by a person who has the regard of the group or who is 
influential with them in some respect he must be considerate, 
polite, answer intelligently, or, to the satisfaction of all pres- 
ent, delay a reply. If the questioner is an outsider and an 
answer would entail a long discussion or be disadvantageous 
in other respects the leader may turn the tables by making 
the person the butt of his wit; this wins the plaudits of his 
followers, especially in case the person becomes riled. Such 
a practice is not laudable, but we are here concerned with 
the methods of leaders, not with their ethics solely. 

The morals of the leader also depend upon the morals of 
the particular group. Standards vary greatly; taking honesty 
as an illustration, a clergyman, a lawyer, a policeman, a 
judge, a tradesman, a criminal, an income tax payer, among 
others, have different conceptions of it, in general and in 
specific. The leader may indulge in the group’s vices, if any, 
and be considered tolerant, a good fellow; of course he 
cannot go to extremes which would show his lack of self- 
mastery. He may not indulge, however, without losing stand- 
ing providing that he does not remonstrate with others, 
indicate his disapproval or contempt, and if it is apparent 
that he is sincere, not a secret indulger or a hypocrite. 
In no way can he be common, nor be guilty of flagrant 
breaches against morals; if so, he loses the respect of his 
group and of the general public, even of those who are more 
guilty than he is. No one can lead for long who does not 
have the confidence and esteem of his group. 

The leader must be considerate of his followers, give indi- 
cations that he has their interests at heart; if he can promote 
their welfare, as by bettering their wages or working con- 
ditions, so much the better. He does well, for instance, to 
inquire as to the progress of his followers’ families; to keep 
cognizant of their good fortune and to be complimentary ; 
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in the event of illness or death he must be sympathetic, 
though not maudlin or insincere; should he go to the trouble 
of calling at a follower’s house to pay his respects he does 
much to cement that person’s regard for him. 

He must be friendly without being too intimate and with- 
out permitting undue intimacy. If he allows familiarity he 
narrows the region of the unknown, the mystery about him, 
weakens his fellows’ awe of him, and seems to be ordinary; 
“no man is a hero to his valet.’ Paradoxically, while he must 
impress others indirectly that he is better and greater than 
they, he must, at the same time, show no indication that he 
feels above the group, superior to it. He may mingle more 
or less freely with people of groups higher than the group 
of which he is a leader but he risks displeasure and deposi- 
tion if he adopts in his dealings with his group the amenities 
of the higher circle, if he spends too much time in the latter 
or evinces shame of his group. 

Except in kingdoms or where caste systems prevail and 
where a person is expected to exact the prerogatives of the 
position he holds, the leader is wise in not accepting favors 
that are not accorded his followers; he may, at times, accept 
special consideration, though deprecating it, but he cannot 
demand it. Nor can he, in case he or his status is unrecog- 
nized, show anger; it is preferable that he be good-natured 
about it. A former government official who held a high office 
lost much popular favor because he showed irritation when 
a traffic officer failed to recognize him and to accord him 
the special privilege of crossing the street against the traffic 
signal. 

Incidentally it is a psychological truism that most people 
are not readily attracted by superiority even when valid. 
They desire it in leaders, will acknowledge it and be agreeable 
to it but only when the person is modest about his status, 
when he does not boast about it or require others to be servile 
to him. 


The fact that superiority must be conferred is well under- 
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stood by persons who desire the public’s favor and who are 
dependent upon the public. We see pictures of a famous 
“movie star,’ say, showing her washing dishes, cooking, darn- 
ing socks, playing with children, and so on. We read articles 
by her (?) depicting her humble origin, her manifold do- 
mestic duties, her tremendous interest in her ‘“‘public’”; and, 
as indicating her conscious or unconscious rebellion against 
leveling herself, and her desire to be thought superior, such 
things as lists of the highbrow books she reads, her love of 
art, what not. The politician, as we all know, affects great 
concern for us when election day draws near; he dons over- 
alls, attends baseball games, etc., all the more willingly when a 
camera is active or a crowd at hand. Doubtless much of the 
material printed about prominent people is intended to ap- 
pease the insatiable interest taken in them, but the greater 
part of it is inspired by the reason given; namely, a desire 
to hold the public by giving the impression that the persons 
do not feel above the common people despite their achieve- 
ments; that they, too, are common clay. 

The leader must be self-assertive, positive, take a position 
on questions affecting his group. While not above asking 
for and accepting suggestions, or too obstinate to alter a 
policy which proves to be unsound, he must not be unduly 
influenced by what others think, indecisive, wishy-washy, 
chameleon-like. As with his decisions, so with his group affili- 
ations; that is, he cannot change often from one group to 
another. Like the person who has worked in many organiza- 
tions, frequent change is a poor recommendation; it signifies, 
or is interpreted as indicating, a personality fault of some 
kind, undependability. 

Not only must the leader have the courage of his convic- 
tions but physical courage as well; any fear he may have 
must be successfully concealed. At times he must be ruthless; 
Kerensky fell from power because he thought he could be 
magnanimous to such antagonists as Lenin and Trotzky; 
Mussolini increased his power because he did not hesitate to 
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apply prompt treatment to those inimical to his policies. At 
times, also, he must not be above forgiveness, especially when 
the offender is truly penitent, nor above making amends 
when he himself has been in the wrong. 

‘The general behavior of the leader, however, is good 
nature, not pugnacity, arrogance, imperiousness, bluff and 
bluster. He knows, for one thing, that true leadership does 
not require, nor is it symbolized by, noise-making to attract 
attention, bossiness, negation, bullying, dictatorialness; on 
the contrary. He realizes that the greatest liability he or the 
group or the firm he represents could have is disloyalty, the 
latter most often being incited by dislike for the leader; and 
that the greatest asset is loyalty; a hundred per cent efficiency 
and loyalty is desirable but it is much better to have men who 
are 25 per cent efficient and 75 per cent loyal than the oppo- 
site. Consequently, he wins the confidence and respect of his 
group, cements the members to him by making: friends of 
them, as by looking upon them as men rather than as “sub- 
ordinates’ or “inferiors”; by giving deserved praise for good 
work and ability; by maintaining ‘discipline’ and getting 
things done by promoting the spirit of codperation rather 
than by exercise of authority; by courtesy rather than curt- 
ness; by playing no favorites; by acting as a referee rather 
than as an autocrat when grievances arise and adjusting 
difficulties tactfully, to the amicable satisfaction of all con- 
cerned; by refraining from degrading, discouraging, or pain- 
ing his fellows by bawlings out, stinging remarks, “raising 
hell” periodically, and the like. A diplomat, a psychologist, 
he understands men as a group and men as individuals; all 
respond to equitable treatment and good direction; one is best 
handled by quiet firmness, another by offering a suggestion; 
one reacts well to praise, another requires a reprimand. 

Such are, briefly, the traits and methods most typical of 
leaders. Obviously their acquisition is not easily had; and 
those that are acquirable are learned not in school but in 
the laboratory of everyday life and actual experience. The 
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best leaders are not only lifelong students of their particular 
jobs but of human nature as well; and their analyses and 
reactions are governed more by unconscious than by con- 
scious processes. But, as stated, most people desirous of becom- 
ing leaders, on a small scale at least, or of adding force to 
their personalities may hope to do so, not by imitation but 
indirectly ; that is, by learning their deficiencies and ascertain- 
ing their causes, by developing their assets, by analyzing and 
profiting by their mistakes, and by constantly striving to 
discover how they may best manage their work, themselves, 
and their fellow human beings. 
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